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'^ There*8 many a light from bygone days 

Aromid onr pathway cast, 
There's many a treasure gathered in 

The mifbrgotten past 
Then unmolested let me dwell 

From present scenes apart, 
And glean from Memory's treasure house 

A lesson for the heart l'* 
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" When age has cast its shadows 

O'er life's declining way, 
And the evening's twilight gathers 

O'er our departing day, 
Then shall we sit and ponder 

On the dim and shadowy past ; 
Within the heart's still chambers 

The guests will gather tost ; 
The Mends in youth we've cherished 

Shall come to us once more, 
Again to hold communion 

As in the days of yore. 
They may be stem and sombre, 

They may be young and fair, 
But the heart will have its chambers ; 

The guests shall gather there ! 
How shall it be, my sisters — 

Who then shall be our guests? 
How shall it be, my brothers. 

When life's shadows are at rest ? 
Shall we not 'midst the silence, 

In accents soft and low. 
Then hear familiar voices, 

And words of long ago ? 
Shall we not see dear faces. 

Sweet, smiling, as of old, 
Till the mists of that still chamber 

Are sunset's cloud of gold. 
When age has cast its shadows 

O'er life's declining way. 
And the evening's twilight gathers 

Round our departed day !" 
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OLD MEMORIES OF THE STUKELEYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Memory^is the treasure-houfle of the mind, wherein the monu- 
ments thereof are kept and preserved." — Fullbb. 

'* Like mist on the mountain top, broken and grey, 
The dreams of my early youth fleeted away ; 
Now the evening of life with its shadows steals on, 
And memory reposes on the years that are gone." 

Motherwell. 

In the spring of the year 1809, my father, Colonel 

Bertie, had gone, in command of the Regiment, 

to join the army under Sir Arthur Wellesley in Por- 
tugal. My mother remained at the seaport in Ireland 
where he embarked until a few weeks after the birth 
of my youngest sister, and then, with their four chil- 
dren, went to England to reside, during his absence 
on foreign service, with her only surviving brother, 
the Rector of Stukeley Royal, in Cumberland. 

It was a time of trial, borne bravely and unre- 
piningly ; for she was wise, good, and affectionate, 

B 
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her husband's best eaxthly friend. But this first re- 
turn to Stukeley Royal after sixteen happy years, 
which had passed since, a fair young bride, she left 
the rectory, was deeply and grievously felt. Many 
had been the changes there ; and during all those years 
her every care had been shared, every anxiety par- 
ticipated in, and fondly soothed, and she had never 
been separated from her husband for more than a few 
weeks at a time. His regiment had been, stationed 
at Gibraltar, in the Mediterranean, Canada, the West 
Indies, and latterly for a short time in Ireland, sel- 
dom remaining more than six or eight months in one 
place ; yet, in this unsettled life, even amidst the 
bustle and uncongenial atmosphere of a barrack, they 
had always made a quiet home — and now this happy 
home was broken up. 

My mother was much younger than her brother 
Philip ; they were the only survivors of a large family, 
of which she was the youngest. Their father had been 
Rector of Stukeley Royal, and had succeeded in the 
same living his father, the Honourable Edward Mor- 
daunt, whose sister. Lady Jane, married Sir Leonard 
Stukeley. The living, the village, all the neighbour- 
ing district, had belonged to the Stukeleys for more 
than six centuries. They were rich, and had always 
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been attached to their ancestral domains. The te- 
nantry had remained undisturbed and happy in pos- 
session of the same lands and dwellings which their 
forefathers held before them ; so that, while every- 
thing old was loved and preserved, the progress of 
time was marked by useful improvements, and the 
estates and villages afforded many lessons for those en- 
dowed with large hereditary possessions to profit by. 
m m 

Stukeley Rectory was built of deep-coloured red 
brick; the old gables and tall chimney s peeped through 
clustering ivy, Canada vine, and the finest jessamine 
I ever saw. A large magnolia grew all over the side, 
where the glass door from the library led by a flight 
of steps into a pretty garden, with its quaintly-shaped 
beds cut out in the velvet turf. My uncle was very 
fond of this garden ; "It was little Georgina's gar- 
den !" he told us, and her initials were formed with 
white flowers, just beneath the cypress tree he planted 
on the first anniversary of her death. He reared the 
white flowers which bloomed there in succession 
throughout the year ; but in the depth of winter a 
glass frame covered the spot, until the early snow- 
drops blossomed there in remembrance of her whom 
b2 
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they much resembled ; he did not like to see the bare 
earth mark his darling's name* 

Every recollection of my Uncle Philip is precious 
to my memory ; he had once been the centre of a 
happy fireside, he was now a childless widower. His 
wife had been, like himself, devoted to the fulfilment 
of every duty — ^their active, peaceful lives, useful to 
all around ; she died of scarlet fever, a few days after 
their last daughter. Though only twelve years old, 
the young Georgina had been the companion of the 
loving parents who had trained her gifted mind, and 
fondly cherished its early promise. In a few days 
great changes were wrought in Stukeley Kectory ; 
no words can describe the sorrow of the good Kector 
—it was agonizing ; neither can words pourtray the 
consolations with which the God of all comfort sup- 
ported him in the knowledge which cannot err — the 
fulness of assurance that " all works together for good 
to those who love the Lord," and that it was there- 
fore indeed ^^ well" — well for ever — ^with those for 
whom he wept. The dear old man was surrounded by 
iriends — old, young, rich, poor, all who were within 
reach of his ministry loved and honoured him, and 
they mourned with him for those so unexpectedly re- 
moved to the heavenly home prepared by the Re- 
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deemer of the world for those who, trusting only in 
His all-sufficiency, love and glorify Him in their 
earthly pilgrimage. Before the year had passed away, 
the grave closed on his fine little boy of two years 
old, and then the good Bector was alone. 

Several years had gone by since, passed in con- 
stant, active usefulness in his large parish. His curate 
lived with him, the youngest of the two sons of his 
cousin and early friend. Colonel Oliphant, who con- 
fided them, when dying, to his guardianship, and they 
were brought up at Stukeley Eoyal from childhood. 
They were both very dear to my uncle ; it was a great 
comfort to him to perceive Norman Oliphant's anxious 
wish from his earliest years to enter the Church ; 
educating and preparing him for the sacred calling 
wlas a cheering occupation for the good old man, to 
whom he had been curate for nearly two years, when 
my mother and her children came to reside at the 
Rectory during my father's absence. 

The affectionate welcome, the thoughtfiil prepara- 
tions, the meeting between such a brother and sister, 
who had not met for many years, not since I was an 
infant, and I was then fifteen — all is vivid in my re- 
membrance. 

The morning after our arrival was clear and sunny ; 
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sparkling &ost gemmed the grass and the bright 
flowers of autumn. I admired the fine old yew tree, 
with its scarlet berries, which grew at a short distance 
from the breakfast-room windows. 

" From that yew," said my uncle, " the bow of Sir 
Osmund Stukeley was made with which he slew Al- 
mangor, the brave favourite of Saladin. Sir Osmund 
was unrivalled as a bowman, and brought a band of 
archers with him from Stukeley Boyal to the Holy 
Land ; and, though he always wore his golden spurs, 
he bore only the arms of a British bowman in many 
a gallant action ; and you know the legends of his 
deeds during the Crusades are something marvellous, 
and we are very proud of his achievements." 

" Mamma sings the ballad beautifully — it is the first 
music I remember," said Harry ; " I think it is her 
favourite, but I like the ballad of Sir Rowland Stukeley 
best. The story of the Saracen lady saving his life, 
when he was cast into that dismal dungeon atCaesarea ; 
how he converted her to Christianity — ^preserved her 
from the cruel Emir ; — how they fled together to the 
Crusaders' camp, and were married there by the good 
Archbishop of Tyre ; and all their adventures before 
they reached Stukeley Eoyal, — oh ! it is a famous, 
long, beautiful story, and mamma used to sing it very 
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often for us before papa went abroad. The music is 
so strange and wild, and so sweet too, that even our 
> wee Maude seems to understand it, and she sings a 
sort of version of her own." 

"That Saracen lady," observed my mother, "was 
noted for her wisdom and goodness, and also for the 
pecidiar form and colour of her eyes ; from her the 
remarkable eyes of the Stukeleys ofOakhurst are said 
to come. That large brown eye, so intellectual and 
so grand, and yet so soft and gentle in expression ; 
it is curious to observe the eyes in the family por- 
traits, of various ages, and painted at different periods, 
some very fine, by good masters, others mere daubs ; 
but in fill of them the pectdiar and beautiful eyes are 
endeavoured to be represented ; even in the sculp- 
tured figures on the monuments in the church, the 
long form of the eye is to be seen. 

" And," said my imcle, " though this peculiarity 
has always remained with the name of our Stukeleys, 
yet it has never been remarked in the families the 
daughters have married into, after the first or second 
generation. And it is curious to observe that, amongst 
the many descendants of my mother, not one of them 
has had eyes of the same form and colour as her beau- 
tiful eyes — so well, so fondly remembered." 
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" Four years ago," said my mother, ** I saw the 
Stukeley eyes far, far away, from home ; it was at 
Quebec. For several Sundays, a lady and her little* 
girl used to sit opposite to Laura and me, at the cathe- 
dral. How many thoughts of home and of you, Philip, 
were blended in my mind with the sacred truths I had 
heard from you, and was listening to again, while I 
marked in stranger faces the well-known resemblance 
to OUT dearest relations ! I wished very much to find 
out who they were, but had no means of doing so ; for 
Peregrine was absent on a temporary staff employ- 
ment. But our * new Stukeleys,' as we called them, 
were often the subject of conversation with Laura and 
me. Laura brought the flower of her geraniimi to 
the little girl, who seemed delighted with it ; we quite 
looked forward to the next Sunday, but they did not 
come again to the cathedral, and many weeks passed 
on ; at last we met the little girl walking with a very 
respectable-looking black nurse. We soon learned 
the touching story from the poor child — 'Mamma is 
just as ill as papa now ; Dinah says they are both 
going to heaven very soon, and that we have no 
friends in all America but her ; and I must not cry 
nor fret, but take care to be good, and teach the chil- 
dren to be good, that we may go to heaven, and be 
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with them again/ And she cried as if the little heart 
would break. You may imagine how deeply I la- 
mented that so long a time had passed by without 
my being of use to them. The black nurse was not 
only affectionate and devoted to them, but it was sin- 
gular with what judgment and good sense she acted 
imder the sad circiunstances of her dear master and 
mistress. She perceived at once my desire and power 
to help. I accompanied her to the small house into 
which they had moved in the summer, from the hotel, 
where Major Montolieu had been taken dangerously 
ill, just as his regiment was embarking for England. 
Dinah said he had now evidently but a very short 
time to live. His wife, long in delicate health, and 
constantly over-exerting herself during his illness, had 
at last quite broken down. The tears rolled down the 
faithful Dinah's cheeks as she told this tale of sor- 
row. When Laura and I met her, she had gone to 
see the doctor, for there appeared a sudden change 
for the worse in Mrs. Montolieu ; and she had taken 
poor Clara with her for the walk. For three weeks 
I was almost always with the Montolieus ; and my 
Laura was very useful with the three young children ; 
they were well trained and sweet tempered, so that 
Dinah was able to devote all her time to their dying 
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parents. My dear, good husband was like a brother 
to them ; fortunately, he returned unexpectedly the 
very day after I first knew them. Neither Major nor 
Mrs.Montolieu entered into any details of their family, 
when I mentioned their singular likeness to my dearest 
relations ; so that we never spoke to them of the 
Stukeleys, or of Oakhurst, their minds were so fully 
occupied, and their only earthly solicitude being the 
future bringing up of their young children. I have 
often regretted it since ; Peregrine has frequently 
expressed his concern on the subject. But Major 
Montolleu's distressing cough, which came on when- 
ever he spoke much, and the weak and exhausted 
state of dear Mrs. Montolieu, made us careful ; and we 
were anxious they should have the comfort of only 
speaking on the subjects which occupied their own 
mind. Major Montolieu died two days after his fair 
and gifted wife ; they were laid in the same grave. 
Many lessons were taught us in the last three weeks 
of Major and Mrs. Montolieu. The fruits of the Holy 
Spirit were, indeed, manifested by them in all its 
power. ' Complete in Him' who is all fulness, they 
trusted in faith their dear children to Him who never 
faileth nor forsaketh ; with humble, but assured hope, 
they confided in the precious promises of the God of 
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the orphan, — ^the constant, fervent prayer of both 
being, that they might be brought up in the nurture 
and fear of the Lord. The letters which the dying 
saint dictated were often blotted by the tears of my 
husband while writing them. Perhaps," said my mo- 
ther, " I have talked too much, and wearied you, 
PhiUp?" 

" Not so, indeed, dear Jane," said my uncle ; " tell 
me more ; the children, the poor little children I tell 
me of them." 

** Immediately after Major Montolieu's death, we 
brought them and the good Dinah to our home, to 
remain, as we had promised, with us — treated in all 
respects the same as our own children, until we should 
hear &om their aunt, the Baroness £rmansdorfi^ to 
whom, and to Sir Thomas Sackville, Peregrine had 
written, at Major Montolieu's request, after his wife's 
death, inclosing a letter which she had written to her 
sisters a very few days previously. Peregrine had 
also written again to them, and to General Montolieu, 
immediately on his brother's death. It was when 
writing the letters for Major Montolieu that Peregrine 
found his paternal name, and that of his wife, was 
Stukeley ; but we do not know further than that they 
were first cousins, both being grandchildren of a 
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General Stukeley, who was in the Austrian service — 
I do not know what relation to the Oakhurst family, 
but the remarkable likeness in both made us suppose 
they could not be distantly related. Major Monto- 
lieu's father had been left a property in Kent by a 
relation of his wife's, and had taken her surname of 
Montolieu, in consequence ; they had three sons, of 
whom our friend, Alfred, was the youngest. Baron 
Ermansdorff and Sir Thomas Sackville married the 
sisters of Mrs. Alfred Montolieu ; they were orphans, 
and had been brought up in the family of their imcle. 
General Montolieu, who was their guardian. The dear 
little children remained with us for three months, 
during which we received the kindest letters from all 
these relations ; and as soon as spring came, to admit 
of the long voyage. Baroness Ermansdorff arrived at 
Quebec. After staying with us for a short time, dur- 
ing which she completely gained our affection and 
esteem, she returned to England, accompanied by the 
young orphans and the faithful Dinah. She was very 
interesting looking, but had no beauty except in her 
eyes, which were the same peculiar, expressive Stuke- 
ley eyes, and would have redeemed a far plainer face. 
She had been for many years a widow, was much 
older than her sisters, and seemed to have a mother's 
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love for them. We heard several times from her 
afterwards ; indeed, her last letter was written just 
before Peregrine's regiment was ordered to Portugal. 
The children were well and happy, living with her 
near Twickenham ; she was like a mother to them, 
and brought them up quite as her own children ; 
they were all then going to reside in Hungary, with 
her stepson, Baron Ermansdorff, who was much at- 
tached to her." 

" Sometimes," said Harry, " Louis and Clara used 
to write to Laura and me. I shall never forget the 
day their papa and mamma were buried ; it was an 
officers funeral, and there is nothing in the world 
could be so sad as to see the two coffins side by side ; 
the palls borne by officers, and poor — ^poor little Louis 
walking after them, holding papa's hand, and looking 
like death itself; and at last he sobbed so terribly, 
that papa lifled him in his arms, and carried him, 
Louis' little arms clinging round papa's neck, and 
hiding his face in the black scarf papa wore. I never 
shall forget it," continued Harry ; " and when they 
came home, Dinah took him and his little sisters in 
her arms, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
Have you ever seen an officer's funeral, Uncle ? It 
is the saddest and most solemn sight !" 
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Harry stopped suddenly ; he saw our mother's pale 
face ; the thoughts of each flew to the distant land 
where the most eventful of campaigns had just com- 
menced, — where, alas ! many a loved and honoured 
head would lie low ; and often, very often without the 
mournful, solemn honours of the soldier's funeral ! 

We continued in conversation until it was nearly 
time to attend the Service, which began every morn- 
ing in the church at eleven o'clock. Weary with 
anxieties and the long journey, we persuaded my mo- 
ther to rest ; I wished to remain with her, but she 
was anxious Harry and I should accompany my uncle 
and Mr. Oliphant. 

You will, I am afraid, be often tired at the length 
with which I dwell on all relating to the time 1 passed 
at Stukeley Eoyal ; but you must recollect they were 
very important years of my life, and that never imtil 
then had I been more than a few months in the same 
place. My father's regiment left England when I was 
too young to remember anything, and we had never 
been separated from him, except for a few weeks at 
a time, before he went to Portugal. He loved to talk 
of my mother's happy home, and of the scenes of 
their youth, to us ; and he had been brought up by 
his uncle. Lord Charles Bertie, who long lived in the 
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neighbourhood, so that Harry and I used to listen 
with the deep interest of childhood to every descrip- 
tion of all that was so dear to those we loved best. 
The charms of English scenery, and of country life 
in its varied forms, in all their beauty, we found equal 
to all we had hoped or imagined in the brightness 
and warmth of youthful fancy, and yet very diflferent, 
for when did fancy ever picture truly ? 

m * * * 

Sir Osmund's fine old yew tree, in venerable gran- 
deur, stood in the centre of the green lawn, at the left 
of the Rectory, and a tall hedge of holly separated it 
from the churchyard, into which we passed through 
the quaintly-ornamented iron gate, with its tall ivy- 
covered pillars. Stately oaks and ash trees, in the 
solemn stillness, cast their broad shadows over the 
graves of generation after generation of those who had 
successively seen the leaves bud and unfold in bright- 
ness, and decay in varying gold and brown ; falling 
on the earth, they blended with the grass that grew 
on the lowly graves, or fell on the higher tombs, 
some of which were very old and massive. The lowly 
and the well-bom, who had dwelt in their different 
stations near each other^ and now were all gone to 
everlasting happiness, or to unending woe ! The 
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calm, peaceful churchyard brought consoling and 
cheering thoughts, making me hope that families who 
had long heard together, in this quiet neighbourhood, 
the truths of the Gospel from God's holy servants, 
were many of them now rejoicing " with their fa- 
thers" in the ** many mansions" the Saviour Has pre- 
pared for His children. 

It was a beautiful old church, like a niiniatare 
cathedral. The ruins of the fine old abbey were close 
to it, and both were clothed with ivy. The abbey 
was founded in the twelfth century, by Eustace de 
St. Mordan ; and the church was built by Sir Regi- 
nald Stukclcy, in 1516. There had been a large and 
beautiful window where the altar was placed in the 
abbey ; — ferns and wild plants now grew luxuriantly 
amongst its broken mullions ; within the church 
several fine marble monuments, and three remarkable 
t^mibs of old knights— one of Sir Wilfrid the Hospi- 
t^iller. 'ITie painted glass, the oak carvings — all was 
so very interesting to Henry and me, that we were 
not HO attentive as we otherwise should have been to 
the S(jrvi<:c, which my uncle read most impressively ; 
and he looked so venerable —his dear, benevolent, 
wine countenance seemed lit up with heavenly hope, 
"H Ikj ^rjivc a short but instructive lecture on the les- 
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sons of the day. A hymn was sung by the children 
of the schools ; they wore dark green ; the girls had 
high white caps, and white tippets. Wlien the Ser- 
vice was over, as we passed out of the church, a very 
beautiful old lady, and a tall stately old gentleman, 
came out of the curiously-carved pew with its crimson 
curtains ; we knew at once they were Sir Francis and 
Lady Stukeley, the relations we had so often heard of; 
Lady Stukeley was aimt to my dear mother. Very 
affectionately they welcomed Harry and me, and they 
returned with us to the Rectory ; their meeting after 
so many years with her was very affecting, and they 
remained for several hours. 

Early the following morning, I was walking with my 
uncle in the village, when we met Edward Stukeley 
on his way to the Rectory ; he had been unable to 
leave his brother until then. " Clement," he said, 
** has been suffering fearfully throughout yesterday ; 
and, being now better, he is anxious for you all to 
come to the Hall as soon as possible after Morning 
Service, to fulfil the promise of passing several days 
with us. My grandfather is expecting you, * Uncle 
Philip' (for so the young men always called their dear 
old cousin) ; he wishes very much you could pass the 

c 
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momi&g with him ; he sat up late last night, looking 
over the old papers and letters of Count fiadcljrff ; 
he has been again annoyed by the man who calls him- 
self by the name, and he is determined not to give 
up the deeds and papers confided by Count Hilde- 
brand to Sir Philip, — very properly he has resolved 
not to give them, unless the document authorizing it 
is produced. He does not think the man's story is 
true, nor does he believe in the man himself." 

" Nor do I," said Uncle Philip ; " there is some 
deep mystery ; it is impossible to suppose the truthftd, 
ingenuous character of Count Francis could be so 
completely changed — ^no time could make such an 
alteration. For the last week I have been also em- 
ployed in reading over his letters, some of them writ- 
ten in our boyhood. I have been thinking over the 
old time, when we were like brothers for more than 
twenty years ; and afterwards, during the many years 
we were separated, his letters showed the same noble, 
honourable mind, — ^his high principles, so disinte- 
rested, so generous under very trying circumstances — 
all the peculiar poetry of his nature unspoiled by the 
world, but with improved talents shining forth. Your 
grandfather and I were in the habit of writing long 
letters to him, and our correspondence with each 
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Other was frequent ; — then suddenly there was a ces- 
sation of all letters from him ; all our anxious inqui- 
ries — all the searches made to obtain any trace of 
him — failed throughout long years. And then sud- 
denly, without any letters, or any account whatever 
reaching either your grandfather or me, this man, 
calling himself Count Radclyff, made his appearance 
two years ago ; but he is not Frank Radclyff— oh ! 
no ! no !— impossible !" 

** It harasses my grandfather very much," said Ed- 
ward ; '* and it frets and grieves my grandmother so, 
that we do not speak on the subject now before her ; 
she and Barbara are convinced the man is an impostor, 
and that he never even saw either of them until the 
day he came over to Oakhurst, with Captain Jel- 
Ucoe." 

" His featured," said Uncle Philip, " are very simi- 
lar — ^looking much older than the Count was when 
he saw him last, as might be expected, but with every 
feature made coarse — all the intellectual refinement 
absent — every feature moulded, as it were, to bear 
completely the expression of the altered character, — 
the mean cunning, the presumptuous, audacious bra- 
vado, and yet the cringing demeanour at times, — the 
c2 
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dingy, coarse complexion ! Ah! no ; time never, never 
could have changed Frank Radclyff into a man like 
that." 

"There are some strange facts," said Norman, who 
had joined us during the conversation, ** which came 
out in the course of yesterday's proceedings in the 
court house. Circumstances were stated which evi- 
dently surprised and — to judge from the change which 
came over the man's hard, studied face — even fright- 
ened him; the effect produced has been the post- 
ponement of the trial to the next assizes. I rode over 
quickly from C — — to the Hall, with the particulars 
to Sir Francis, and to give him a letter Mr. Troughcar 
wished him to have without delay. I saw Clement 
for a short time, and was grieved to find him very 
weak and exhausted ; but he is patient — cheerful as 
ever ; \he seems quite to have set his heart 6n seeing 
you, Sir, and Mrs. Bertie and her young people, this 
morning." ' 

** Yes," he answered ; " Clement endures as a 
good soldier of our blessed Master ; and the warfare 
is sharp and constant for mind and body in sufferings 
such as his; but there is not one pang too much — 
not one bitter trial that could be spared will be in- 

ited on him ; the silver must be in the furnace the 
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appointed time, until the image of the refiner is seen 
— ^ontil all the beauty of which it is capable shines 
forth." 

"It is, indeed, a heavy afliiction," said Edward; 
" aiid the manner in which Clement has ever borne 
it makes me feel more and more deeply the misery of 
being the cause of his young life being blighted— 
while even in his agonies he has always been my 
comfort, and the means of guiding me upwards. And 
now, dear Uncle Philip, when I watch his pale, thin^ 
sweet face becoming gradually thinner and paler, and 
more spiritualized, as it were, day by day, — some- 
times as if the shadow of death was coming on, horer- 
ing over, drawing nearer and nearer — oh ! my dear 
old friend I— -I am not even yet prepared ; it is more 
than I can bear to think of; I cannot be resigned ; I 
cannot say, *Thy will be done !' And it is not chiefly 
for my own sake I deplore and dread what life will 
be without Clement ; I scarcely dare to think what 
it will be for my grandfather. Of all the sad circum- 
stances attending my poor father's death, the con- 
sequences to my grandfather seem to me the most 
lamentable ; and all that has followed since has served 
to concentrate his whole heart on the few who are 
left." 
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'* Fear not, Edward," said th6 good old man ; " it 
will be all right — all will be weM. In the proper time 
strength will be given, if earnestly, hopefully, believ- 
ingly sought for. The hand that worketh all for good 
to those who love the Eedeemer will support you — '■ 
will in answer to your prayers open out, perhaps in 
some imexpected way, comfort even in this world to 
those for whom you are so anxious ; or, if not giving 
that comfort in this world's course, will wean them 
from earth's cares, and make their old age more 
happy to. themselves, as they learn more fnlly to 
glorify Hun who doeth all things' well — all things, 
Edward!" 

"Every mystery will be cleared up, I am sure," he 
answered ; " we shall know hereafter that all darkest 
to us here below has been ordained in mercy. I am 
sure of it," he added, in a tone of deep feeling ; " all 
will be overruled for good. Yet I must always most 
deeply feel having been the unhappy cause of the 
sacrificing his useful life to save my worthless life ; 
I cannot but feel the trial very heavy !" 

"It is so," said my uncle; "and, like all great 
trials, be assured it is ordained to bring forth much 
fruit to the glory x)f our heavenly Father." 

In his impressive voice, and slightly Scotch accent. 
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Norman repeated in a low tone those sweet lines of 
Edmestone's : — 

« Walking in darkness, yet in faith. 

Let me, whateyer may befall, 
Bemember what my Sayiour saith — 

' Hereafter thou shalt know it all/ 
Is hope delayed ?— it may be best ; 

Answer deferred perhaps is kind ; 
This truth must ever be confessed — 

That God is good, though man is blind." 



Just then our merry wee Maude ran out of the house 
to meet us — ^the wise dog, Touche, capering after the 
little girl ; the breakfast bell soon ringing, we all went 
in together. 



( 2i ) 



CHAPTER II. 

" How darkly cloBed thy mom of fame, 
That mom whose sunbeam rose so fair. 
Tet, oh ! if gaUant spirit's power 
Hath e*er ennobled death like thine. 
Then glory marked thy parting hour — 

Last of a noble line ! 
0*er thy own bowers the sunbeam fiedls. 
But cannot gild their lonely gloom ; 
Those beams that gild thy natiye halls 

Are sleeping o'er thy tomb. 
Spring on thy mountains laughs the while, 
Thy greenwoods wave in vernal air ; 
But the loved scenes may vainly smile — 

Not e*eh thy dust is there ! 
(From Dirge on a Highland Chief, executed 1746.) 

" thou pale snowy rosebud, though rent and laid low 
By the mde hand of power in the day of despair, 
Tet still may we dwell on the unblemished fame 
Of thy heroes so loyal, devoted, and true ; 
And while the white blossoms we pensively view, 
"We behold no dishonour, or sully, or stain ; 
And ages to come shall admiring disclose 
The virtues and fame of the pure snowy rose." 

{From an old Lament for the Tear 1745.) 

Sib Fbancis was the descendant of that General James 
Stukeley, who, devoting himself to his unfortunate 
master, James II., was killed at the battle of Augh- 
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rim, in Ireland, it is said in single combat with the 
commander of William's Dutch auxiliaries. His only 
son was the age of James Edward. Mary Beatrice, 
the beautiful and amiable queen, was particularly at- 
tached to the widowed Lady Mary Stukeley, who 
was one of her own attendants ; so that the fatherless 
boy was brought up with the young Prince from 
childhood, and accompanied him to Scotland in 1715| 
vainly endeavouring then, as always, to arouse the 
dormant energies of that ill-fated representative of a 
long line of brave men. 

Soon after the return to France, James Louis 
Stukeley married a French lady of high birth ; and 
their eldest son, Alfred, partaking of the same chi- 
valric spirit as Charles Edward, to whom he was 
equerry, attended him in every enterprise, and was 
mentioned with honour in association with his royal 
master during the campaigns with the Duke of Ber- 
wick and Marechal de Noialles, when, bright with 
hope, the young Prince "proved, as elsewhere on 
every occasion, by his personal gallantry and noble 
spirit, that he had not degenerated from his royal 
ancestors." Alas! for the blighted hopes caused by the 
cruel deceptions and systematic treachery of French 
diplomacy, which marred and wore down, and at last 
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crushed, a fine mind, a noble character. There are 
few romances so touching, there are few biographies 
more fraught with warnings, and whidi, well written, 
would be more instructive and interesting than the 
life of the unfortunate Chevalier 1 .- 

One of the most faithful of his followers was Alfred 
Stukeley ; he was one of the devoted little band 
which accompanied the Prince to Scotland : — 

** Among tHe loyal gentlemen 
And chiefs of ancient names, 
Who swore to fight or fSedl beneath 
The standard of King Jaines." * 

And at the side of his Prince, who was "ever in the 
van of fight," throughout the changing fortunes of 
1745-46, was Alfred Stukeley— 

'< Until on bleak Culloden's heath 
He gave his soul to Grod !" ♦ 

As he fell mortally wounded in one of the last charges 
on that fatal day. Sir James Radclyff, endeavouring 
to defend him, was taken prisoner, and a few weeks 
afterwards suffered at Carlisle the same direfiil death 
which had been inflicted there thirty years previously 
on his equally good and gallant father. 

The night before the battle of pidloden, Alfred 

♦ Aytoun. 
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Stukeley had given a packet and letters for his wife 
and son to Sir James, intreating him to interest their 
kinsman, Sir Leonard Stukeley, for them in case of his 
death, which he anticipated to be very near. Strange 
it is how often such anticipations have been fulfilled 
on the field of battle, — merciful warnings, where death 
is so sudden, and often so unprepared for. The ex«> 
ertions and influence of Sir Leonard were unavailing 
to obtain remission of the sentence of death for Sir 
James; and those exertions were made against Sir 
James's own wishes, but he was very anxious XhstX 
every effort should be employed to preserve the in- 
heritance of their ancestors for his only brother, who 
was serving with distinction in the Austrian army ; 
and vei:y earnestly he sought to interest. Sir Leonard 
for the widow and orphan son of their cousin Alfred. 
That good and true friend promised to deliver with 
Jbis own hand the packet and letters, together with 
one from Sir James to Madame Stukeley, detailing 
all the affectionate remembrances of her husband, and 
the account of his death; and Sir Leonard promised 
to fulfil to the utmost of his power the trust and hopes 
reposed in him. 

The parting between the cousins before the execu- 
tion of Sir James Radclyff was most affecting; and I 
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have heard that Sir Leonard never looked the same 
after that dreadful day, and that it was in consequence 
of the shock then received his mind became so weak- 
ened when his son Lancelot fell at Quebec, — a more 
fortunate death, but not in a nobler cause than that 
for which the brave young Eadclyff died the death of 
a traitor ! 



« « 



Sir Leonard left Carlisle the following morning, 
bearing with him the coffin containing the mutilated 
remains of his good and gifted cousin ; but the head I 
with its handsome features, and calm, peaceful ex- 
pression — undisturbed even by the violent death — ^was 
placed on "the Scotch gate" at Carlisle, with the 
heads of other well-bom and gallant men, where 
they mouldered away in testimony of that evil 
period. 

The funeral of Sir James Radclyff took place that 
night at Stukeley Royal, where a beautifully sculp- 
tured tomb of dark marble was soon after raised to 
his memory. 

At Oakhurst, St. Mordan's, Sir Leonard received a 
letter written by Madame Stukeley on her death-bed, 
confiding to his care the young Francis, in conse- 
<iuence of a letter from her husband, written under the 
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impression that he should never see her more, and de« 
scribing the character of Sir Leonard, and all he had 
heard of him, especiallyfrom Sir James Radclyff, which 
made him feel the widow and orphan would find 
their truest earthly friend in their distant kinsman. 
This letter she inclosed in her own most affecting 
appeal to Sir Leonard. More than a week passed 
after the packet reached Oakhurst before he arrived 
there from Carlisle ; and, though he proceeded the 
next morning by the quickest means then practicable 
to St. Germains, Madame Stukeley had been dead 
nearly three weeks. 

In that sorrow-stricken, mourning Court, among 
those who had experienced most grief, and felt it the 
most poignantly, was the orphan Francis — a fine, in- 
telligent, interesting boy of twelve years old. His 
mother had only lived a few days ^ter writing to 
Sir Leonard. She died full of faith in the promises of 
her God, for the Bible was precious to her. 

She was the only child of Colonel James Drum- 
mond, who lost his life at Sheriff Muir : her mother 
died when she was scarcely a year old, and the young 
Clementina had been brought up entirely by old Lady 
Mary Stukeley; she was early appointed maid of honour 
to the Princess Maria Clementina (her godmother), and 
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married Alfred Stukeley when they were both very 
young. 

Their only child, Francis, bom and reared at St. 
Germains, had been ' a page of honour from early 
childhood : singularly gifted in mind, and very haiid- 
some, he was a great favourite. His poor mother, in 
her lingering illness, thought with aniciety on his fu^ 
iure life ; she trembled especially for his religious 
principles ; and you may imagine how all her fear's 
were lightened, when her husband wrote his wishes 
respecting Sir Leonard. She immediately wrote that 
most affecting letter, which with its inclosures I have 
seen. Many tears have evidently been shed over 
them ; and I do not think any one could read those 
letters without deep emotion — few could read them 
without tears. She died blessing her heavenly Father 
for the great comfort granted in the time of her dis- 
tress and anguish. 

In the midst of the exiled Court, General James 
Stukeley and his descendants had preserved invio- 
lably the pure faith of the Gospel, and steadily ad- 
hered with even increasing attachment to the Church 
of England, although no family ever proved more de- 
votedly their love to the House of Stuart. There are 
many reasons for supposing that the inclination which 
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Charles Edward repeatedly manifested for the Pro- 
testant religion arose from his perception of the truth, 
and reality of religion in the Stukeleys, in none of 
whom did it shine forth more consistently and brightly 
than in Al&ed, who was his particular friend from 
their earliest years. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The young Francis accompanied Sir Leonard to 
Oakhurst, and from that time was brought up by 
him and Lady Jane exactly the same as their own 
children : they all became much attached &om the 
first. After Francis grew up, he travelled on the Gon« 
tinent, and passed some time studjring the laws and 
customs of France, according to the wishes of his 
guardian, as he possessed a fine estate in Auvergne, 
inherited from his paternal grandmother ; and he had 
many connexions among the old French noblesse. 
After he was twenty-one he lived principally at his old 
Chateau of St. Etienne ; but Oakhurst was the home 
he loved best, and he was never happy when away 
from Grace Stukeley. They were well suited in dis- 
position and pursuits to make each other happy in 
this life, and both had been early taught to look be- 
yond this world for the happiness which is eternal. 
When, at twenty -three years old, Francis married his 
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beautiful cousin Grace, there seemed no probability 
that in twenty years he would succeed to the family 
honours ; for she had then three brothers, the eldest of 
whom, Lancelot, died in the lifetime of their father, 
two years after her marriage. Philip, who inherited 
the baronetcy, and the very large entailed estates, was 
her twin brother. He was endowed with remarkable 
talents and acquirements, which, guided by the best 
principles, were employed for the benefit of all who 
came within their influence. He embellished the 
beautiful village of Stukeley Royal very much, es- 
tablished a library, museum, schools, and institu- 
tions far in advance of those times ; and the arrange- 
ments providing for their permanence show his good 
judgment and sagacity. 

Little more than twelve years passed before he 
was suddenly called away, to give an account of his 
stewardship to Him who is the Lord and Master of 
all. And well was it for Sir Philip that, amongst all 
the variety of useful occupations, of human learning, 
and the appreciation of the beautiful things given to 
please and to instruct in this world, he had not made 
them his chief concern. It was, indeed, not so with 
him ; for he had sought first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and with all the good things 
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added unto him he had glorified his heavenly Father. 
Looked up to by all classes with affectionate esteem, 
he regarded himself only as an unprofitable servant ; 
feeling the imperfection of his own best efforts, but 
looking hopefully, trustfully, for pardon, peace, and 
justification to Him who " saveth to the uttermost 
all who come unto Him." 

Sir Philip's death was sudden, and the circumstances 
were very melancholy. From my childhood I have 
heard the sad story of all the sorrows which came 
then " in battalion," not " in single file." Often have 
I wept over the sad details, pathetically told, of the 
afflictions which in a short time occasioned so many 
changes. 

At that time the smallpox was a fearful scourge, 
which raged like a plague in different countries : 

" Whose name denotes destruction, whose foul breath 
For ever hoyering round the dart of death. 
Fells, mercilessly fells, the brave and base. 
Through all the kindreds of the human race." 

" Scourge of the world ! who, borne on every wind, 

From bowers of roses sprang to seize mankind ;• 
The Indian palm thy devastation knows ; 
Thou sweep' st the regions of eternal snows ;t 

" Armies have bled, and shouts of victory rung ; 

Fame crowned their deaths — ^thy deaths are all unsung. 

* The first accouift of the smallpox is given by Arabian physicians, 
t Greenland was depopulated by smallpox in 1733. 
D 
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"^ Twas thine, wkOe Tirtiu chimed tlM inmntal ]aj» 
Throng printo file to rat tk j de^sate iray ; 
And wben foil power tlie wendrooi B&gnet gare 
Ambition's sons to daie tlie ocean vare. 
Thee in their tiain of bonid ilia Aej drew, 
Boieath the Ueased snnahine of Pern.* 
But why, nnakiHed, th' hialane page ei^kre ? 
Why thus pmsne thee to a fimgn shore ? 
A homely narratrre of days gone hy. 
Familiar griefe, and kindred's tender si^ 
Shall stin smriTe ; for thoa on every mind 
Hast left some traces of thy wrath behind." 

Bloomfisld. 

Very destructive in many parts of England during 

the year 1779, the smallpox was particularly fisttal at 

Stukeley Royal, and the neighbourhood. 

** Soon woe o'enpiead the interdicted ground. 

And consternation seized the hamlets round ; 

Up rose the pest — ^its widowed yictim died. 

And foul contagion spread on every side." 

'* Midnight beheld the close of all her pain ; 

The grave was closed when midnight came again." 

" Thought takes the retrospect of years which fled. 

And, conjuring up the spirits of the dead. 

Whispers each dear, each venerated name 

Of the last victims ere the blessing camef — 

Worthies who through the land that gave them birth 

Breathed the strong evidence of growing worth." 

Ibid. 

• ■ • • • 

Seldom have the ravages of smallpox been more 
devasting than in the family at Oakhurst. The ex- 

♦ Fifty years after the discovery of Peru, smallpox was carried over 
from Europe, and destroyed 100,000 Indians, in the single province of 
Quito. 

t Vaccination. 
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cellent Lady Jane was the first stricken : it would be 
impossible to describe how much she had been the 
blessing and comfort of Sir Leonard in his dejection — 
the ready help and guide, the sympathizing, wise 
friend of their large family, and of their numerous 
tenantry and dependants. In all Sir Philip's plans 
and improvements her good counsel and warm heart 
had strengthened and aided him. She lived only two 
days after being attacked by the fell disease ; atid, as 
until the last few hours there appeared to be no 
danger, her earnest request was complied with, that 
her sons should not hear of her illness until after the 
examinations at Oxford. 

It was in the examination hall, where the young 
Bertram had attained high honors, and it was while 
rejoicing with almost parental love at that success, 
that the letter telling of their mother's death was 
placed in the hands of Sir Philip. The dreadful and 
unexpected shock caused his own death. All that 
affection could dictate, all that skill could do, every 
effort to restore animation proved unavailing— the 
spirit had gone to God, who gave it. I have been told 
that, though his death was the effect of sudden anguish, 
yet his countenance retained the same beautifully calm 
and peaceful expression which marked it in life. 
d2 



■% 
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Who can imagine the feelings of Bertram — ^he 
who had been so happy — at the very moment when 
all the exertions of his earnest mind, the labours of 
long and intense study, crowned with success beyond 
his hopes — ^the first prize for poetiy, the first for He- 
brew gained ! The exultation of his heart was not 
from gratified pride or vanity, but from the know- 
ledge of the joy it would give at his happy home, 
especially to the loving and talented mother who 
was their first earthly consideration, and to the brother 
whose care and affection were like a father's. I have 
heard that, when Bertram recited his beautiful poem — 
it was on "The Resurrection" — ^he seemed inspired by 
the sublime subject ; the expression of his countenance 
became almost heavenly ; and so touching was the 
effect of his eloquence, that when at the conclusion he 
paused, his mind rapt in the glorious theme, and, quite 
abstracted from the passing scene, he repeated slowly 
— "The Lord Jesus said, ' He that believeth on me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live," the solemn 
thrilling voice, in its melody, seemed to echo through 
the still and quiet although crowded hall, and there 
was perfect silence for several minutes, and then rose, 
as one voice, loud and long-continued plaudits. And 
yet young Bertram stood abstracted, pale, and mo- 
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tionless as a statue. It seemed as if excitement and 
mental fatigue had caused a strange apathy; but 
afterwards people said that coming events may have 
been foreshadowed to his mind. His friends hastened 
anxiously to him ; every one united in congratidating 
warmly this singularly gifted and amiable young man. 
The Chancellor, an old friend of his family, told him, 
"They had always expected him to do honour to Ox- 
ford, but they had no idea it could be while he was so 
young." 

In a little time Bertram recovered his self-posses- 
sion, affectionately thanking and shaking hands with 
all around him on his way " to find Philip :" "Where 
is Philip ?*' He said a most strange vision had passed 
before him ; and, while telling it, the solemnity of his 
pale countenance, and the emotion he manifested, af- 
fected the friends to whom he spoke most deeply, and 
filled them with anxious thoughts ; for it appeared to 
them the imagination of an overwrought mind. 

He said, it seemed as if a solemn voice had called 
him by natne, and on looking up he saw the cross, 
and at its foot his father, mother, Lancelot, and Philip, 
and in their arms they bore his sister Bertha ; bright 
angels were wrapping round her white and shining 
raiment, like that in which the rest were clothed ; she 



^ 
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stretched out her hand and clasped his, saying, *'Soon, 
very soon, we ehall be with our Lord !" This strange 
vision or imagination had forcibly impressed his mind ; 
and, as he told it to Count Radclyff and Philip Mor- 
daunt on the way to Sir Philip, they shudd^ied, and 
the most melancholy feelings oppressed them both 
with apprehensions of approaching misfortune. 

They had seen Sir Philip abruptly leave the hall 
just as Bertram finished reciting his poeni ; and he 
looked so completely overcome with emotion, and so 
deadly pale, that they followed him to Bertram's 
rooms, and requested leave to remain with him. But 
he said, ** Leave toe now — go to Bertram; bring him 
to me soon — not quit6 yet, though— just half an hour 
— *but stay with hito ; do not let him see the messenger 
from home. My dear Bertram, may God bless him, 
and support us all I" 

White speakings Sir Philip became so agitated, 
although endeavouring to control his feelings, that 
the young inen were alarmed, and, contrary to his 
wishes, went widi him. He thanked them affec- 
tionately, and said, as they entered the room, "You 
may leave me now ; for I have need of the conso- 
lation I shall find here" — ^laying his hand on the large 
Bible which was open on the table — and I would seek 
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for strength before I see Bertram ; but bring him 
soon to me." 

Anxiously the young men went for Bertram, and, 
when they returned with him, found Sir Philip just 
where they had left him, but kneeling, and his head 
resting on the Bible. Bertram knelt down beside 
him, clasped him in his arms, repeatedly kissed the 
cold cheeks, and used every term of endearment and 
of gratitude ; but Sir Philip moved not. One groan of 
anguish from poor, poor Bertram ; for the mournful 
truth was manifest then — Sir Philip was no more ! 
no more on earth. 



*' Thoa art gone to thy rest, brother ! 
Thy toilB and care are o'er ; 
And sorrow, "pmif and suffering now 
Shall ne'er distress thee more. 
<' Thou art gone to thy rest, brother ! 
Death had no sting for thee ; 
Thy dear Eedeemer's might hath gained 
For thee the victory. 

" Thou art gone to thy rest, brother ! 
Thy sins are all forgiven ; 
And saints in light have welcomed thee 
To share the joys of heaven. 

" Thou art gone to thy rest, brother ! 
And this shall be our prayer, 
That, when we reach our journey's end, 
Thy glory we may share." 
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When every effort to restore life.proved ineffectual^ 
and Bertram became fully aware of the calamity which 
had happened, his anguish wrung the hearts of the 
friends around him, and he was for a time quite con^ 
fused and overcome. Then he knelt down by the 
side of his departed brother, and was for a long time 
in prayer. When he arose, the deep solemnity of his 
young face, pale as the dead, never passed from it 
during the brief period he remained on earth. The 
sweetness of that solemn look I have heard my uncle 
Philip and Count Eadclyff describe. From that 
moment he seemed to know that for him time was 
closing, and that he was about to enter the kingdom 
of the Redeemer in heaven. Gentle, grave, affec- 
tionate, he spoke little, but every word has been 
treasured up ; his voice seemed to penetrate the very 
hearts of those who heard him speak, as he sought to 
comfort them with the words of life ; and how fondly 
remembered was all he said ! ITiirty years afterwards 
Count Eadclyff told me every word ; and he told me 
also how he had thought over those blessed words, 
and found consolation from them in difficulties, dan- 
gers, and privations, when, far away from every means 
of grace, and far distant from every friend, he lan- 
guished in his lonely prison. The words of life which 
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comforted young Bertram in his anguish were never 
forgotten, and brought forth good fruit abundantly. 

Sir Philip had been distinguished, and obtained 
many honors in the University ; and every mark of 
respect for his memory, and of consideration and 
sympathy for the young Sir Bertram, were shown. 
The following morning, when the remains of Sir Philip 
were removed from Oxford, many dignitaries and 
numbers of the young men from the several Colleges 
followed for some distance, and many of them went 
in mourning coaches all the way to Stukeley Boyal. 
Within some miles of Oakhurst the carriages of the 
principal people of the county, many gentlemen 
riding, all his own tenantry, more than 200 of them 
on horseback, joined the sad procession, which passed 
through four large villages on his own property be- 
fore arriving at Stukeley Royal. 

All were mourners at that funeral; the venerable 
bishop's tears flowed fast as he read the beautifid 
Service of our Church over his beloved nephew. 
Two nights previously, 

" When the solemn night breeze struck each shiyering cheek," 
he had read those sublime prayers over the re- 
mains of his sister, the excellent Lady Jane. And 
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now every eye was fixed with painful and affectionate 
interest on the young Sir Bertram, kneeling with his 
head resting on the coffin, absorbed in prayer. As 
the bearers advanced to remove the coffin, he arose, 
and walked by the side ; and when in the vault it was 
placed next to that of their mother, he said, " We 
shall soon, very soon, be together with our Lord." It 
was the first time he had spoken for many hours, and 
he looked up with an expression that Coimt Bad- 
clyff described as like a beam of spiritual light bright- 
ening his pale countenance. 

Immediately after the funeral he hastened to Oak- 
hurst : the fair young Bertha was dying ; she had sent 
him a loving farewell, and intreated that he should 
not go to her. But Bertram would not be kept away 
from his sister, and he remained with her until her life 
had passed away. " Soon, very soon, we shall be 
with our Lord I'* were her last words ; and well was it 
remembered that the last words of Lady Jane, after 
sending her blessing to each of her children byname, 
were, " Philip, Bertha, Bertram, soon, very soon, we 
shall be with our Lord !" 

The young Sir Bertram was stricken by the small- 
pox before his sister died. The anxiety, agitation. 
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and great mental exertions of the last few days, had 
quite worn him out, and he sank exhausted just as the 
morning dawned. When first taken ill, he requested 
that the letters he had written before leaving Oxford 
should be forwarded immediately to his sisters, and 
to Francis Stukeley, by Philip Mordaunt, and that the 
letters for him and for Count Eadclyff should be given 
to them at once. They were all left, he said, for Philip 
and Francis on his writing table at Oxford ; his so- 
lemn injunction was that, for the sake of the living, 
they should avoid infection, and that neither of themi 
should be allowed to see him within the walls of Oak- 
hurst. He requested that he might be buried at the 
same time with his sister Bertha, and that Philip Mor- 
daunt and the Count would attend the funeral. He 
said it would give them comfort now, and that it 
would console poor Grace, Barbara, and Francis, to 
hear they were " True to the last,"* in every way. 
A sweet and solemn smile irradiated his countenance, 
as he said, " Lord, I thank Thee ! Francis will fol- 
low in Philip's paths, and comfort and guide our 
dear people." 

A few words of affectionate farewell to those around 

♦ The Stukeley Motto. 
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him — a few precious words of Holy Scripture, never 
forgotten afterwards— and the young Sir Bertram's 
life in this world ceased. 

" The pains of death were past ; 
His soul was found in peace ; 
The battle fought, the yictory won. 

Soldier of Christ, well done ! 
Praise he thy new employ,. 
And whilst eternal ages run 
Rest in thy Saviour's joy." 



( 45 ) 



CHAPTER III. 

" Sorrows like showers descend ; and as the heart 

For them prepares, they good or ill impart : 

Some on the mind, as on the ocean, rain. 

Fall and disturb, but soon are lost again ; 

Some, as to fertile lands, a boon bestow. 

And seeds, that else had perished, live and grow." 

Cbabbb. 
" Speak kindly to the erring ! 

Thou yet may'st lead them back. 
With holy words, and tones of love. 

From misery's thorny track. 
Forget not, thou hast often sinned. 

And sinful yet must be ; 
Deal gently with the erring one. 

As God hath dealt with thee!" 

The death of Sir Bertram closed the melancholy 
list of bereavement at the Hall, but the smallpox con- 
tinued to decimate Stukeley Royal and the neighbour- 
ing villages for several weeks afterwards ; and then, 
in mercy, the fearful scourge was removed. 

Oakhurst remained uninhabited except by the ser- 
vants for some months — the usual employments and 
expenditure for the benefit of the tenantry, &c., of the 
place carried on. The sufferers from the smallpox 
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and their famiKes were especially provided for; 
mourning, deep mourning, was given and worn by 
every family on the estates for more than a year. 
Almshouses for twenty-four old people were imme- 
diately erected at Stukeley Royal ; and a school for 
the same number of boys, to be educated and provided 
for, was built in a detached situation near, with land 
for a field and gardens for them to cultivate, all dedi- 
cated to the memory of Sir Philip and Sir Bertram. 
An asylum for twenty-four motherless girls was also 
built on the same plan in the neighbourhood of the 
village in memory of Lady Jane, and it was especially 
under the care of her daughters. 

In the affectionate and pathetic letter Sir Francis 
wrote to the tenantry, he requested they would not 
pain their own or his feelings by making any effort 
to welcome him and Lady Stukeley to their deso- 
lated home. Late in the evening of the last day of 
the year they returned, accompanied by their son, 
and Barbara, the yotmgest sister of Lady Stukeley. 

The following day (it was the 1st of January, 
1780), the old family pew was once more occupied ; 
and an instructive and very beautiful address on 
the new year by my mother's father, who was then 
the rector, spoke to the hearts of all that attached 



\ 
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congregation ; and I am told that every one was 
deeply affected. It was a solemn and interesting 
scene in that old church ; all were in deep mourning; 
and as Sir Francis and Lady Stukeley, their son and 
sister, afterwards walked through the crowd in the 
churchyard, affectionately shaking hands with the 
old hereditary tenantry, no words were spoken, but 
every head was uncovered, and as they passed through 
the private entrance into the park, the utterance of 
a blessing was heard from many voices. 

* « « * 

The hopes of Sir Bertram were fully realized ; Sir 
Francis in every respect followed up the plans of 
Sir Philip : his time and attention were occupied in 
the improvement and well-being of all around him, 
and for the benefit of the tenantry and estates. Fond 
of science and literature, the most remarkable authors 
and artists, both of this and foreign countries, were wel- 
comed in the well-chosen andinteresting society at Oak- 
hurst, where everything was kept up with the wonted 
dignified hospitality, united with true friendliness. It 
was a happy, home-like society, never crowded, and 
never gay nor dissipated. Many families dated the com- 
mencement of good habits in their households, and of 
improvements in their treatment of those dependent 
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on them, from the time of their visits to Oakhurst. 
The Kfe of Sir Francis and Lady Stukeley was en- 
tirely passed there ; they were welcomed by all the 
rank and respectability of the county, and received 
every demonstration of the respect due to their cha- 
racter and position; but the circumstances of his early 
life, as well as his own natural inclinations, prevented 
Sir Francis taking any part in public life, or interfer- 
ing in politics, fiirther than that he always returned 
for his four boroughs members for the Tory side. 

Many years passed on, during which the various 
trials of this life, deeply felt, served but to strengthen 
the patient continuance in well-doing of Sir Francis 
and Lady Stukeley. Their great sorrow — the death 
of their only son, under the most distressing circum- 
stances — ^acutely and most deeply felt by both, while 
it caused the gentle, loving mother to seek for perma- 
nent consolation only to Him who, knowing all our 
sorrows, can alone heal the broken-hearted, who only 
could support and enable her to be a comfort to her 
mourning husband — that, great sorrow had so acted 
on Sir Francis as to make him cling with greater affec- 
tion to the loved ones still spared. He was a pious, 
an excellent man ; but, alas ! in how many shapes 
does idolatry come to wean us from giving our hearts' 
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first affection to Him who giveth us all. The love 
and anxiety of Sir Francis for the two young orphan 
grandsons, who from earliest childhood had lived at 
Oakhurst — ^his ever-enthusiastic attachment to Lady 
Stukeley, whose health had become very much 
affected— made him so over-anxious, that irritability 
and excitement often rendered him still more unhappy 
— the cause of unhappiness to others, which he 
always lamented afterwards. Every good deed, every 
kind action in his power, he delighted in performing; 
and his whole life was passed in endeavouring to 
alleviate distress, and in promoting the real happiness 
of those around him, while the grave and melancholy 
expression of his countenance gave sorrow to all who 
honoured and loved him so truly. 

And very sad was the history of the only son on 
whom so many fond hopes were placed. 

Alfred Lancelot Cassimir Stukeley was just twenty- 
four years old when his father succeeded to the old 
English inheritance ; brought up in France, at the Cha- 
teau St. Etienne, he had been very carefully and re- 
ligiously educated by the English chaplain of his pa- 
rents ; but having early imbibed a thirst for military 
glory, and been distinguished in the field while yet 
very young, he had become a favourite at the then 

E 
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brilliant Court of France, and was a Captain in the 
Garde du Corps. A handsome, bright, intelligentyoung 
man, of amiable disposition, but unhappily not pos- 
sessing the solidity and steadiness which had always 
been the characteristic of the family — ^he was very 
interesting, very clever, an enthusiast in everything — ' 
alas ! too easily carried away by his strong feelings, 
and very determined in his resolutions. Devotedly 
attached to his cousin, Gertrude Mordaunt, my mo- 
ther's eldest sister, he was so deeply grieved at her 
rejection of his hand, that he became very much 
excited ; and when told of her being engaged to 
marry Captain Elsted (then on foreign service), 
was so violent and unreasonable as to cause great 
distress in the happy circle of relations. It was the 
more melancholy — ^for Sir Francis would not make any 
allowance for the refusal of his son ; knowing as he did 
the strength of Alfred's attachment, and Gertrude's 
worth. Lady Stukeley (her mother's sister) with true 
and proper feeling maintained that Gertrude was right; 
and, although she felt deeply for her son's disappoint- 
ment, she felt more deeply sorry for his want of proper 
principle in wishing Gertrude to marry him when she 
was engaged to another. There arose coldness and 
dissension where it had never before existed; and the 
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fait and gentle girl, whose attractions had so unfor- 
tunately rendered her the object of contention, pined 
away in sadness. 

Young Elsted led a forlorn hope, and was severely 
wounded ; disabled for life, he returned to his home 
to die. He entreated that he might see Gertrude 
again, and her father and mother took her to the old 
manor house in Devonshire, where he was dying — ^his 
widowed mother's only child. She loved the amiable 
and beautiM girl, whose piety and fortitude were the 
meanfl of comforting her in the few weeks of suffering 
that the young man*s life was spared after he reached 
his earthly home ; and greater and more lasting com* 
fort to the mourning mother was the knowledge that 
Gertrude had first (and it was long ago) led Henry 
Elsted to cast himself for pardon and for peace on 
Jesus Christ alone, the Saviour of all who come to 
Him. Peaceful, calm, was the young soldier's death, 
relying on the merits and atonement of our Lord, 
looking to the reunion hereafter in His kingdom with 
the good mother, and the fair and beloved Gertrude. 

Mrs. Mordaunt and Gertrude stayed for some weeks 

with Lady Sophia Elsted, who returned with them to 

the Rectory at Stukeley Royal, where she remained 

for some time, receiving the most kind and affection- 

e2 
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ate sympathy, not only there, but from all at Oak* 
hurst. Poor Gertrude, in her sorrow and bereavement, 
languished but a few months afterwards; and the 
beautiful white marble monument nearest the commu- 
nion table in the old church is that erected to her 
memory by Sir Francis. 

mt * * * 

Immediately on succeeding to the title. Sir Francis 
had resolved on partingwith the French property, and, 
his son warmly entering into all his wishes, steps were 
At once taken for its sale and transfer to the Count de 
Monthermer, the next representative of the old French 
family from whom in the female line Sir Francis had 
inherited St. Etienne ; and Alfred, although with 
much reluctance, resigned his commission in the Garde 
du Corps, as at that time England and France were 
at war. His every hope of happiness was placed on 
marrying Gertrude; and when those hopes were 
crushed, losing all self-control, giving way to the im- 
petuousness of his nature, he madly vowed that he 
would leave Oakhurst, and never again see England. 
Vain was every effort to restrain, to calm, or in any 
way to guide him. He left Oakhurst, and for nearly 
a year nothing could be heard of him. You may 
imagine the anxiety, the misery of his family. 
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It was during that time of suspense and sorrow 
the fair young Gertrude died : the kindness she ex- 
perienced from Sir Francis, who loved her as his 
own child, and from her ever affectionate aunt, Lady 
Stukeley, soothed and comforted her. All dear to her 
became united in stronger bonds of affection than 
ever. Loving friends surrounded Gertrude ; peace- 
ful was the end of her life, and every recollection of 
her hallowed in their memory : — 

** The light of holiness seemed set 
Upon her lovely brow ; 
And ever *neath the soft blue eye 
Affection's fountains seemed to lie. 
They saw her fading in her youth. 
And shrank with mournful fears ; 
Dreading to look upon the truth, 
Thinking thereon with tears. 

" Hopiog when hope was wild and vain, 
A sad relief from present pain, 
They stood together round the bed 
Where lay her mortal frame ; 
And, oh I what bitter tears they shed. 
Murmuring her sainted name, 
Linked to expressions fond and dear, 
WTiich she in life so loved to hear !" 



Different, ah ! how sadly different, was the closing 
scene of the unhappy young man's life, whose early 
promise, whose bright prospects of usefulness to many^ 
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and of comfort to bia family, were not only clouded, 
but for ever obsoured by the consequences of the 
ungoyemed violence of passion, the wild tempest of 
easily-provoked temper, and whose misfortunes have 
made his name a melancholy remembrance in a time* 
honoured race ! 

I have said, that for many months he was not heard 
of The first tidings came in a very distressing man* 
ner ; a letter from the Count deMonthermer informed 
Sir Francis of his having received a legal announce- 
ment from Alfred, withdrawing his consent to the sale 
of the French property, and refusing to sign the deeds 
when they should be completed, it being his intention 
to live in France, and never again to visit England. 
The imhappy young man wished the Count to tell 
his father *^ in the most considerate and least painful 
manner possible of this his fixed determination;" and 
to request permission for him to reside at St. Etienne, 
where he would strive to do his duty, and humbly but 
most earnestly endeavour to follow his excellent fa- 
ther's precepts and example. 

The letter from Count de Monthermer enclosed one 
from Alfred to his father and mother — a very affec- 
tionate and pathetic letter, but having the same 
determined resolution, the same pi*ejudices and head- 
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Strong views. The Count's letter to Sir Francis was 
written with great delicacy and feeling, just as he was 
on the point of embarking at Bourdeaux for Marti- 
nique, haying been appointed Governor there ; and 
stating that he had written to try to persuade Alfred 
to accompany him on a lengthened visit, and looked 
forward to the hope of beipg the means of restoring 
him to his family ; knowing nothing of the circum- 
stances which had caused the estrangement, but feel- 
ing assured that his excellent friend Sir Francis was 
right, he felt anxious to exert for good the influence 
he had possessed over the young Alfred from his 
childhood. The Count promised to write from Mar- 
tinique, and hoped that Alfred would be then with 
him. 

This gave hope^ — words ever fail to express th« 
power of hx>pe ! Slowly passed on month after month 
without any more intelligence ; gradually — oh, how 
foinfully and wearyingly hope died I Grief was calm- 
it was the grief of the Christian which breathed 
throughout the old home at Oakhurst ; it seemed to 
sanctify all the kindly, thoughtful actions of the sor- 
rowing parents there. 

« « * ♦ 

Alfred consented to accompany the Count, who 
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being appointed to visit and report on the condition 
of the several French West India Islands ere entering 
on his government, many months passed before they 
arrived at Martinique. There letters from Sir Francis 
awaited them both ; in the most affectionate manner 
he made over the estate, with the income (which 
was considerable) of St. Etienne, to his son, without 
any reserve, " until the time, which he trusted might 
not be distant, when Alfred should resume his love 
for England, and enter again into all the motives 
which had heretofore made them both wish that the 
French branch of the family should possess St. Etienne, 
and he should feel — as every Stukeley ought always to 
feel — the old Hall of Oakhurst the most honoured, 
the most loved home on earth." Lady Stukeley's 
letters were very affectionate, many of them blotted 
with tears. 

The young man had never spoken during all those 
past months of his voluntary abandonment of his 
home ; often on the point of doing so, his obstinacy 
and pride prevented his confiding in the loyal old 
Count ; the knowledge that he was in the wrong, the 
determination to consider himself aggrieved, and in 
the right, kept him silent. But, after reading the 
letters which had so long awaited him, the old loving 
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nature, the warm, enthusiastic affection for those 
good parents whose sorrows and anxieties for him he 
had so little thought of in the selfishness of his own 
mortified and wounded feelings,— all the pent-up 
sensibilities of his heart gushed forth ; overcome. 
Overwhelmed with anguish and self-upbrsdding, he 
remained alone for several hours. In this sore dis- 
tress of mind he was found by the Count, who, with 
delicacy and sympathy, asked and obtained a full 
confidence ; and from that time all the reserve, and 
even moroseness of manner, which had shrouded Al- 
fred since he left England, was gone. Having once 
opened out his heart, he did not again allude to the 
subject of his sorrows; it seemed as if having told 
them to the friend who had early acquired remarkable 
influence over him caused permanent relief to his 
mind. 

Not long afterwards, however, in an old English 
newspaper (a rare sight then at Martinique), he read 
the death of Captain Elsted ; at first the hope that 
Gertrude might yet be his own, and then bitter regret 
for the unfeeling thought, haunted him, and he strug- 
gled against contending emotions. Several other old 
English papers were afterwards lent to him ; and in 
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one of them he read the death of Gertrude I The 
shock, so terrible, so unexpected, and the long-con- 
tinued anxiety of mind, affected his health seriously; 
the cUmate, too, had just begun to impair his natu- 
rally good constitution ; he was attacked by low fever, 
and totally prostrated in mind and body for a long 
time ; his state was so deplorable, that the Count de- 
ferred from day to day writing to his family. Much 
attached to him from childhood, and an old &iend of 
Sir Francis, he anxiously sought to restore him to his 
country and to his family ; and when the impetuous 
young man poured forth his long pent-up thoughts, 
even his wild, overwrought, and headstrong feelings 
interested the affectionate and experienced old man; 
Giving as they did a full insight into his character, 
he hoped to regain influence over him, and to guide 
him aright; but this unhappy illness, which pros- 
trated alike mind and body, rendering him weak as 
an infant, seemed to take away all hope. The Count 
judged with only the light of reason, and according 
to worldly experience ; he was truly a fine specimen 
of the old French noble — chivalric, accomplished, 
with the most romantic sense of honour, distinguished 
as a general, admired as a successful courtier, he 
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possepsed higher principles of morality, and more 
steadfastness of character, than usual in his class and 
time. 

The ancient residence of the Monthermers was 
-within a few miles of St. Etienne, and he had seen 
much of his English cousin. From the first he had the 
good taste and the good feeling to value the worth 
of Sir Francis, and to appreciate the improvements 
which he and his young wife introduced amongst their 
tenantry and household, and their happy domestic 
life. The good English chaplain, too, he respected ; 
and the Count de Monihermer was said to have 
imbibed many *' Huguenot notions" from them ; and 
he had been sometimes seen in the Protestant church, 
which Sir Francis had enlarged and beautified. A 
ruin. when the Stukeleys came to the property, no 
service had been performed in it for many years ; but 
when they left the Chateau to reside in England, that 
church possessed an attentive and regular congrega- 
tion of more than 100. 

« « « « 

The old Count de Monthermer watched over Alfred 
with almost parental love ; all the time he could spare 
from his various and important duties was passed 
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with him. During the long silent hours of many 
anxious nights, he remained at the bedside of the un- 
fortunate young man, whose disturbed intellect often 
wandered to the time of childhood and of youth. He 
used to speak often of his mother, and repeat long 
passages and texts of Scripture he had learned from 
her ; he was then calm, and his voice had almost the 
melody of music — he appeared to be so soothed. 
Sometimes he would sit up, and listen attentively — 
earnestly entreating "all to be silent, for Mr. Venables 
[their chaplain] was speaking;" his beautiful and 
remarkable eyes seemed lit up with bright and holy 
expression. 

Poor Alfred lived on for several months in an almost 
hopeless state ; and then, very slowly and gradually, 
the health of mind and body were mercifully restored. 
That long illness was blessed to the good old Count ; 
the long watches of the night were passed in reflec- 
tion ; he lived over again all the varied scenes of his 
life ; he thought much on long past conversations 
with Sir Francis and Mr. Venables, which the wan- 
dering memories of poor Alfred brought vividly be- 
fore him. The sublime and marvellous truths of Holy 
Writ, spoken clearly in that strange, thrilling voice. 
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caused him to remember the Bible, the old gift of 
Sir Francis, and the affectionate request made so 
many years ago, " that he would always keep it near 
him, and read it daily, ever praying before reading 
God's Holy Word for His Spirit to open and teach 
his mind, for the Lord Jesus Christ's sake. How 
well the Count now remembered the time— the very 
words of Sir Francis ! how many years had passed 
since then, and all unheeded had been that earnest 
request ! And now — as in age he remembered his 
past life, and thought on " death, judgment, and eter- 
nity" — ^in agony of remorse and conviction of sin, 
grief and dismay wrung his heart ; and often the old 
man covered his face with his hands, although alone, 
for the large tears trickled down his cheeks. How 
profitless, how sad, seemed his present life ! at the 
summit of ambition, how hopeless all appeared to him ! 
He would give all he possessed to be able to save 
young Alfred's life, to restore him to his family. He 
thought of the grief of the loving parents, but he 
knew it would not be hopeless grief; for he had seen 
them in great sorrows, but never despairing. And 
the old Count knelt down, and prayed fervently ; he 
arose and went for the holy book, and knelt again, 
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and prayed earnestly for the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, for the Lord Jesus Christ's sake ; and he read 
for hours with deep devotion the sublime and pre- 
cious truths of the Word of God; and from lliat 
time the Count de Monthermer showed forth the 
blessed fruits of a renewed heart in holiness consis- 
tently. 

Long before Alfred was able to speak coherently, 
as he lay weak and exhausted, he used to observe this 
true friend's tender care, and often watch him read- 
ing and prajring by his bedside. One day, as the 
Count arose from his knees, fixing his eyes on Alfred, 
he perceived traces of deep emotion on his counte- 
nance; until then he was not aware that consciousness 
was restored. Both of them were much affected — 
tears rolled down the pallid cheeks of the sufferer ; 
gradually he became composed, and tried to speak. 
From that time there was unbounded confidence— 
never more was there any reserve between them. 
The illness which had seemed so unfortunate proved 
in effect the greatest blessing for each in time and 
for eternity. 

As soon as Alfred could guide a pen, he wrote to 
his parents, and the Count wrote a long letter to Sir 
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Francis ; and from that time until Alfred was suffi- 
ciently well to leave Martinique, they both wrote to 
and heard from Oakhurst by every opportunity ; but 
you may suppose how few and far between were com- 
munications with Europe in 1786. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" When shall we three meet again, my friends ? 

An awful question thine ! 
Where shall we three meet again ? Not ours 

That secret to divine ! 
Not ours to lift the yeil, perchance in mercy given : 
Oh ! could we look heyond, would hope 

Still lead us cheerly on ? 
Then let it fall, that hlessed veil 
That shuts the future out ; 
The earthly future — but beyond 
AwsLj with fear and doubt ! 
When shall we meet ? When time is o*er, 

And sorrows past, and pain. 
JFhere shall we meet? God grant in heaven, 

Ne'er — ^ne*er, to part again !" 

From an old Album. 

It was In the early spring of 1786, rather more than 
a year after arriving at Martinique, that Alfred Sluke- 
ley embarked for Europe In a French merchant 
vessel, " La Princesse," bound for Bourdeaux. He 
was accompanied by his old friend, Mr. Venables, who 
had gone to him immediately on receiving the 6rst 
account of his illness from the Count. The happiness 
this unexpected meeting gave it is easy to Imagine ; 
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and it proved afterwards an invaluable blessing for 
Alfred and those dearest to him. Parting with the 
Count was felt keenly, notwithstanding the prospect 
of seeing him again erelong; for he was promised the 
government of his own loved province of Auvergne. 
** Man proposeth," saith the proverb, " but God dis- 
poseth." Many changes were wrought before that 
time came. 

There were several other passengers in ** La Prin- 
cesse" — the Countess de Rouvign^, who was returning 
in ill healthfromoneof the islands, of whichher husband 
was governor ; their young and beautiful daughter ; 
Count de Pay sac, one oftheCount de Rouvign^'s aides- 
de-camp ; and a numerous suite. There were several 
West Indians, of very unfavourable aspect and manners, 
who were saidto have large plantationsin other islands ; 
and there was Dr. le Ponthieu — an old man of remark- 
able talent and information who, after a very che- 
quered life, was returning to his native country. Hia 
buoyant and happy temper, his conversation, and the 
memories with which it was replete, interested Alfred 
very much, and he used to remain on deck with him 
the greater part of the day. 

At first he had little intercourse with the other pas- 
sengers ; too well bred not to be courteous to all, he 

F 
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had too kind a heart not to feiel for the suffering lady, 
tenderly watched over and waited on by the lovely 
and graceful girl, so young as to be almost a child, 
devoted so fondly to her. Mr. Venables was much 
interested in them, having known niany relations of 
the Countess de Rouvign6 (who was a Spaniard of 
high birth), when he was Chaplain to the English Em- 
bassy at Madrid. Alfred had been introduced to 
them at the Count de Monthermer's residence at Mar- 
tinique, where they embarked in " La Princesse." 

The voyage was prosperous for more thain a fort- 
night, during which the vessel made rapid way on her 
homeward course. But there seemed an almost ge- 
neral dislike to the first mate, Alonzo du Bois, who 
had taken the command soon after the ship sailed, 
in consequence of the sudden and dangerous illness 
of the captain. His severity to some, and favouritism 
to others^ caused jealousy and serious dissensions 
among the crew. Alfred, with judgment and energy, 
succeeded several times in preventing an outbreak, and 
in restoring peace, until the death of the captain re- 
moved all semblance of restraint from du Bois. 

The old crew had all loved their captain, and they 
mourned much for him ; while his honoured remains 
were in the ship all quarrelling ceased; and when 
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Mr.V^HiaUefi read the sokmn funeralservioer heavtfelt 
grief -^as shpii9<n: by aU;> exeept l^ the atrociotts du 
Bob and lii» confederates, amongst whom were several 
men who had concealed themselves in the ship^ and did 
not make their appearance on deck until after the cap- 
tain*^ illness ^confined him )to his 'cabin. 

' These men^ of the' most ruffianly stamp, ^ da Bois 
appointed to trustworthy posts/ • The mutiny, which, 
with -the aid^^ ofwhis other/^shipmates, the pretended 
West Itediaii gentlemen^ ^ he"had long' planned, broke 
out tbe^ Hioming' aftet^ the fofieral; Corrupted by 
specious arts and promises, matty of t^e crew then 
joined du Bois; but the othefrtWo' mates- and 6ijght of 
llie seamen Remained Mthfiil to their duty; and 'be- 
haved admirably — btavfely resisting the mutineers in 
their object, whifch' wis to take poifeession of the ship, 
and its' irduable cargOj to mtirder all the passengers 
except Mademoiselle de Hduvign^ and her attendants; 
whoi^ liVeis they intended to preserve, and to keep 
thetiionbo^fcdv ' • " ' • •• '^ -^ • ' - 

Courageously, desperately, did the faithful seamen 
aid Alfred sind the Count 'de'Paysac in defcjndingthe 
he^less ladiefs ; the goad Mr. Vendbles and the Doctor 
fought bravely too. Count de Paysac 6nd feeverai of 
the gallant little band were severely wounded— one 
f2 
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of the mates, and three other of the faithfol seamen, 
were killed. There seemed scarcely a hope that any of 
the brave defenders would be spared, when a shot 
from Alfred pierced du Bois, who fell disabled and 
speechless. 

Several of the mutineers had been killed and 
wounded. In the panic which ensued on the fall of 
their leader, one of the ruffians, who had taken the 
command, proposed a parley ; and after a consultation 
among themselves promised that, if Alfred would leave 
the ship, with Mr. Venables, Doctor le Ponthieu, and 
the seamen who were on their side, they might take 
Madame and Mademoiselle de Eouvign^ with them, 
tlieir wounded friends, and as many of the ladies' at- 
tendants as chose to accompany them ; that they 
might select whatever boat Alfred wished, and stock 
it with provisiohs, arms, ammunition, and clothing, 
but they must leave the ship within an hour. 

This was all agreed to, but only one of the ladies' 
attendants would go with them ; and it appeared after- 
wards that all the others, were implicated in the whole 
Scheme of treachery and wickedness. Four of the 
old crew who had joined the mutineers entreated par- 
don, threw themselves on the compassion of the young 
Englishman, and promised to be of every assistance 
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in their power, if their guilt was forgiven. Listening 
to the dictates of his own generous heart, strengthened 
by the advice of the wounded mate, who had never 
found cause for distrusting them before, Alfred 
granted their request, and showed confidence in 
them at once. The preparations for departure 
immediately commenced, the mate (Herman Stitzel) 
giving his valuable advice with the calmness of 
experience, although suffering acutely from wounds 
which deprived him of the power of using his limbs. 
The boat he recommended was launched and manned ; 
the poor ladies and their attendant, the wounded 
officers and men, carried into it. Mr, Venables and 
Doctor le Ponthieu collected all things most essen- 
tial for the wounded and suffering, they and Alfred 
carrying many things themselves. 

Within the hour all the arrangements were com- 
pleted ; and the boat proceeded on its way through 
the pathless ocean, far, far from land, under circum- 
stances the most trying. Passing through many se- 
rious adventures, and enduring great hardships and 
difficulties, that boat's crew experienced in all the 
aboimding goodness of the Lord God who ruleth over 
the mighty ocean, over the awful tempest, and over 
the heart of man, in every changing aspect of the 
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gveatandTaiMMBpavcnHelttsgiTcn toeach; con- 
troHa^dKKcnediHiBbQrt; Imitmg tiieig away; 
and iaaniBg ^ ■mM^itr to dl created— ''Tliiia far 
Aait dioa p^ and no &nkerr 

Ycij.woiiderfiiDj and mercifiiny were all in the 
boat picaenned* and ike conduct of each indrndaal 
waaadmoaUe throu^oirt the Toyage. Ift'was as^if. 
die gieat dangos and difficnltiesi which. leqnir^ lh(% 
exertion of eteiy&cultj, andtheexereiae of constant' 
patience.^ Irin^Bines.s mod selfdenial, had bronghiont 
the best qualities of each character ; and thia voyage 
was lemembered with aolenm, deqp gratitode to the 
end of fife, not only on account of die pio^denlial 
deliYerances experienced, but scTcnd ainnerawere 
then.first bron^t to the true knowledge of die Loid 
Jesus Christ, ''The life, die light of die woridi' 

Blessed were the effects of that voyage'unto many 
contrite heartsr-^good for all, eternally, ; were the 
trials dien eiq)erienced. I must not linger long 6m 
the subject^ which, while it was the favourite story of 
my childhood, has ever been one of the moat interest- 
ing to my m^nory.t , . / (... 

For three weeks-that perilous voyage continued out 
of sight of land ; and at last in a violent storm, when 
there appeared no hope that boat's crew could be 
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saved, they were seen by a Portuguese ship, were all 
taken safely on board, and at the end of three weeks 
more arrived at Terceira, one of the Azores. Universal 
sympathy, and the greatest hospitality and kindness 
were shown by the consuls and the principal inhabit- 
ants of the town of Angra, where they landed. They 
remained at the residence of the British Consul ; and 
on the following day the marriage of Alfred Stukeley 
and the young Veltrude de Rouvign^ took place. 

The close of Madame de Rouvign^'s life drew near, 
and she expressed in touching words the happiness 
that marriage gave her — ^the removal of every anxiety 
respecting her sweet child*s path through this life to 
eternity. The evening before her death she bade a 
grateful and affectionate farewell to the faithful com- 
panions of the perilous voyage, and to the kind stran- 
gers by whom they were surrounded. She spoke so- 
lemnly, although with composure ; and she gave the 
letter? she had written to Sir Francis and Lady Stuke- 
ley to be forwarded by Mr. Sturdevant, the British 
Consul^ by the earliest conveyance to England. How 
beautiful are those letters ! Each word must have been 
prayerfully, carefully chosen ; for they gave lasting 
comfort to the imknown and far distant, and have 
caused the memory of Madame de Rouvign^ to be 
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cherished and hallowed at Oakhurst. In the same 
cabinet is the following letter from the young wife 
of Alfred Stukeley , written to her father, the Count 
de Rouvign^ — but it never reached him ; for he was 
one of the first victims ofthe French Revolution, ever 
faithful to the unfortunate Louis XVI. : — 

" St. Ildbfondso, Island of Flobbs, Azobss, 
« eth August, 1789. 

"Three years have passed away since my father bade 
farewell to my loved mother and myself, and placed 
us in the vessel * La Princesse,' in which our voyage 
for Bourdeaux was taken : it was a day of sorrow. 
We had never been separated from him since I could 
speak ; his tender love fills my memory with recol- 
lections that fade not, and that cannot fade while the 
light shines into my mind. How sadly he looked ! he 
could scarce speak, when he bade the adieu farewell 
to my mother ; for was she not too ill and weak longer 
to bear the climate of the Western Indies ? And, ah 
me ! there was no himian means that could be thought 
of to keep away death's approach, save only to take 
her to a climate that would give her strength ; and 
so she was to go from him to Europe. He could not 
honourable leave the post of Governor, when in the 
island much discontent prevailed. Consequent, my 
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poor mother was to go from him to la belle France 
again, but sadly as it were, alone, for she had only me, 
Veltrude, to take care of her, and to attend her in the 
long and weary voyage from Martinique to Bourdeaux. 
It is true we had le Comte de Pay sac, the most trusted of 
my father's aides-de-camp, and many attendants, and 
all that could be thought of for our good. But yet 
it was to me as if my loved mother had no one to 
take care of her but me, Veltrude ! and the good 
Scottish nurse, whom I loved ever, but our people liked 
her not the least. Great riches we had to take to 
France with us — jewellery, and great varieties of rich 
things, besides much gold. M. le Fcbvre, the cap* 
tain of * La Princesse,' was well known to my father, 
and so was M. Morin, the first mate ; they were very 
honourable, and in that vessel they had taken many 
voyages ; likewise all the crew had been in several of 
those voyages with them. There were twenty men, 
besides the captain and the three mates. I will try 
to be very particular, that you may comprehend ; but 
much that it will concern me to say is so very shock- 
ing, and so fearful strange, and we have suffered so 
very much— so I write and think confused about the 
voyage so dreadful. I told you that it seemed to me then 
that my mother had only me to take care for her, only 
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except Janet, the Scottish nurse, whom I loved. I 
know better now. Oh, yes ! the great and good Lord 
God, our Saviour and our helper ever and for ever, He 
took care of us— I}!e. watched over us, and forsopk us 
never. And He will nev^r forsake me an4 my own 
loved, my darlings ! never, never 'vrill He forsake us, 
H^ only lets us to be very grieyingly afflic^ted ^d 
tried ; but He protecteth us always. , I must tellyo]; 
from the beginning of this voyage so dreadful. . First 
it was a lovely weather whjen we sailed from Marti- 
nique, but my poor mother and I w^ro very 6ad ; we 
haci bade. the fifirewell t^dieu to you, my father ! We 
thought it was for two years-r-that seemed long time, 
and she was so ill ! Al^ ! ah me I that is paore than 
three years ago. My father ! is, he living ? or who 
will read this letter, if he is no longer on this earth J 
And shouldhe.be alive, who will with gentle love tenr 
deyly tell him all I have to write? I wiU. pray fox 
more strength, and then all may be just as the Lord 
sees best to be done. But it is dark to myminc^ And 
if good jMr. Venables lives not to return to Europe, 
what will befall my loved ones, they who are yet spared 
to me? I trust them to my God— He is the orphan's 
Comforter, as also our Redeemer, and our Hope; and 
He is likewise the light and the guide. .More than 
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three years ago ^LaTHncesse' left Mahinique, the 
4th March, 1786. The night before the first mate 
was taken suddenly ill, and he died. The ckptain 
took >in. his place a man named du Bois, highly recom^ 
mended in letters and papers which seemed written 
by commanders of his own intimate knowledge. So 
Captain le Febvre thought he was^ fortunate to have 
thifi dever man, with great sea knowledge, who spoke 
many languages, ' for there, were seamen of many 
lands on 'board '^ La Princesse.' .. The captain himself 
got very jick in, a few days after we sailed. He could 
not eomeondeck; and then we heard loud talking, 
and oft^n terrible quarrelling, as we lay sick and not 
ableto move in our cabin, my own dear mother and 
I. .Then in a fortnight we were so much better, that 
the air would do us good, the kind old doctor said — 
le Ponthieu is his* name — an excellent man ; and so 
is Mr. Vei\a.bles the,E}igy8hp§,stor— ^he i^ just. a saint 
r— holy, gpo4«. I bope tl^at he w^l live to see my father, 
and Sir; Francis, and the dear Lady Stukeley. Ah pie I 
I 4q pray, aiid most earnest entreat that both Mr.,Ve- 
na^^es an4 Dr. le Ponthieu may live, and bring my 
darlings home tP Oakhurst, 
/♦Alas !. how much I have to write ! and my eyes are 
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blinding with my sorrow, and the tears blotting as I 
write. 

"My poor darlings I what will become of them? 
But I will trust, and not be afraid. I will put my 
trust in the orphan's God. 

"The Doctor and Mr.Yenables came each day to see 
my mother and me in our cabin, and they brought us 
on the deck for several days ; and M. de Paysae then 
presented Alfred, my own noble Alfred, to us. We re^ 
mained on deck for some time each day. Janet, the 
Scottish nurse, was the only one of all our attendants 
who ever came to us latterly : it seemed very strange, 
Eulalie, Lisette, Madeleine, were very changed, so 
inattentive — and a confused manner in all — espedal 
in Madame La Gharette, which frightened mamma. 
* « « « 

" After the captain's death, which was almost three 
weeks afler we sailed, the disturbances increased ; we 
were alarmed most greatly. The exertions of M. de 
Stukeley were most great ; he was so esteemed, so 
brave, so good, and ever thoughtful. They respected 
him, and for often he kept the violent people calmed 
down from time to time. M. de Paysae was very 
good, but he was too violent ; they did not much 
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mind him. It was grand, the calm of the young 
Englishman, when at last the mutiny quite broke 
out. 

" The quarrelling, the fighting on the deck, burst 
volcano-like, the morning after the good Captain le 
Febvre was buried. The funeral service was read by 
Mr. Venables ; it was most solemn. Mamma and I 
wept : the seamen, rough, and rude, and quarrelsome 
as they had been, were on the day of the funeral 
sad and mournful for their loved captain — they were 
very sorry, the old crew. Alfred thought the respect 
for the good captain would restore peace and good 
feeling ; so my mother and I went on deck again ; 
the gentlemen stood on each side of us. Our servants 
for the first time we saw then for many days ; they 
looked strangely, and took no notice of us, only Janet 
— she came at once over and stood behind us, and from 
that moment she never left us. 

" There were, I shall mention, six passengers on 
board, which du Bois said were West Indian gentle- 
men ; but they seemed not gentlemen in the least ; and 
my mother and I observed that neither Alfred nor the 
Count ever spoke to them, nor did the good Mr. Ve- 
nables nor the doctor hold much intercourse with 
them. Mamma and I used to speak of them to our- 
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selves as * Lea Conspirateurs^^ -and truly they had the 
semblance of siich. We knew notit was the reality ! 
There were likewise several strange-looking men, of 
dark and seawom look, who 'we had not remarked 
when first we were able to go on deck-^-so that alto- 
gether there was a more numerous ere V to be- seen. 
The remains of Captain le Febvre were, after the so- 
lemn prayers, consigned to the oqean-r-the ocean so 
often traversed on his way to his loved ones ^'at htaie. 
His wHe Mid little children lived at Bourdeaux, and 
they were then expecting him ! . 

"There was quiet like the stilln^s from 80i*row 
throughout the iship for the rest of that day. Jfibet 
followed us to our cabin, and she entreated most 
earnest to' say we wanted* her to stay with' us^' and 
with tearful face she said, for us to ask no questions, 
but told us to do just as she bade us. We vrere 
frightened, for she looked pale and wretched ; so we 
promised; we knew her goodness, and her love for 
us. Faithful Janet! you will never leave my dar^ 
lings while you live — ^you will go with th^m to Oak- 
hutst. She helped us to remove all our jewels from 
the' caskets, and place back the caskets locked as be- 
fore in their places ; and she put all the jewels, and 
the papers most to be valued, and all our money and 
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valuable things tiiat cotdd be so concealed within the 
clbthing that we wore; and she packed the other 
viduable things with the most useful of our clothing in 
name 'boxes, all placed together, with shawls and 
cloa&s lying ' over them. We passed the night in 
these sirduge preparations, which were so useM soon, 
and for long time — th&t is, Janet and I did; for we 
{>ersuaded my loved mother to rest. Janet siaid it 
must "be so* You know Janet speaks' not niore than 
in just needed, and she ever has reason for her speak- 
ing ; JEUid for all she thought of that' busied and strange 
Bight we have ever had cause for gratefulness. When 
all was done as she bade me, she made me kneel 
down with her, and she prayed ; much of that prayer 
was from the Psalms ; and*it has been most wonderful 
answered in many ways by the Lord God, who heareth 
prayer, and teaches us to pray. Then she made me 
lie down to rest, but I could not sleep; only I was 
thankful that my loved mother slept tranquil ; lie'ver 
again did I see her so tranquil sleep. As I watched 
her sweet face, she spoke your name, my father! and 
she smiled in her sleep. 

"Just short time after, it was most early in the morn- 
ing, 'a dreadful uproar began — outside our cabin door 
we heard fierce contention ; and after scenes of horror 
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which I win not try to write— for I could not then 
clearly say all I want to do, ere my weary head is 
laid low— we were rescued through the bravery, the 
wonderful exertions of my noble Alfred, aided by Mon- 
sieur de Paysac, Mr. Venables, and the good old 
doctor ; they being assisted and supported by only 
few of the seamen — only eight, who with the second 
and third mates remained faithful to their charge. The 
mutiny was indeed most awful ! The mutineers fought 
with desperation, and the brave men who resisted them 
were less than half their number. The Count, severely 
wounded ! fell ; the two mates, likewise, severely 
were wounded. Three of the seamen so courageous 
were killed, and only but two of the five that lived 
were not wounded. There was scarce one hope left, 
when a shot from Alfred pierced du Bois, who fell 
without speech, and quite disabled. Many of the 
mutineers had fallen ; and there was great panic. 

*' My poor mamma! she fainted — ^like unto death 
she was, indeed ! I had great strength given me from 
my merciful Father which is in heaven, and so I bore it 
all throughout by His great help. And I saw my 
loved mamma placed in a boat which was now close 
alongside the ship, and I was carried into the boat 
too. We were in the little cabin then left alone ; her 
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dear lovedhead on my lap, she lay motionless for long, 
but her dear loved eyes were looking on me ; as if — 
just as if to assure herself that Veltrude was really 
with her still. 

" I perceived it was the very boat in which the good 
Captain le Febvre used to come up the river to the 
Government House, my father ! and there was the por- 
trait you had given him of the king, and many objects 
r remembered observing in happy excursions in that 
very boat, not long since, with you and my loved mo- 
ther. And the strange, fearful circumstances now, 
they puzzled-like, and bewildered me. I was terrified 
for Alfiped — so long since we had heard his voice, and 
I saw through the open door of the cabin that the boat 
was fast filling with men. 

" At last came Alfred and Mr. Venables ; they 
brought dear Janet to remain with us, and they car- 
ried all the cloaks, shawls, and boxes she had caused 
to prepare that I told you of. It was as strange as 
it was kind, how every thing was thought of for usjn 
such a time of confusion and of trials. 

" The little cabin was set apart for my loved mother, 
Janet, and me. Only Mr. Venables and Doctor le 
Ponthieu came each day to visit us ; and each diay we 
went for air on the little deck over the cabin, where 

G 
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afterwards they placed seats and an awning for us. 
The boat was full of our faithful Mends ; ah me ! 
some of them severely wounded; and my noble 
Alfred — that deep bloody gash on the fair forehead 
marked his loved face ever after ! He has suffered 
much for me. 

"The wounded second mate, who gave the good ad- 
vice, and had the boat taken out of the ship and 
launched, it was he who had that boat particular in 
his care, and so he knew the concealed stores and 
places which were within it. But he had not told it 
to du Bois ; for ever he had mistrusted him, and he 
had warned the captain of him. Well, that second 
mate, so good, was sorely wounded, cruel stabbed in 
the back by du Bois, near the commencement of the 
affray in the ship ; his name was Herman Stitzel, a 
German ; he was placed so as to lie along the boat with 
pillows under him — he could not move. 

" You would scarce think the sufferings could be 
lived through which were borne so well, and patient 
lived through by the many wounded sufferers. It 
seemed that all the dangers and the troubles that hap- 
pened brought out the good feelings of every one — 
all were so good, so thoughtful for each other, most 
of all for my loved mother and me. There was no 
murmur; but, ah me! there were groans— sad moan- 
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ings frequent, which could not be suppressed. It was, 
I think, in chief because Mr. Venables read God's 
words in the blessed Bible very frequent, and spoke 
to us all, and knew what was there to comfort, con- 
sole, and teach us all. 

" My mother ! my sainted mother ! with what pa- 
tience did she bear every thing ! and, ah me ! she 
seemed nearer and nearer advancing to the heavenly 
home of which Mr. Venables loved to speak for our 
eternal consolation. 

" Just three weeks passed, and I will not pain you 
with telling of the many sufferings, which were also 
very great sufferings, that we all went through. 
Everything was made lighter to my mother and 
me than to the others by the goodness of all. Three 
very long weeks passed, and we were in great dis- 
tress, and it was likewise in stormy weather, when 
we were seen by a Portuguese merchant ship, * The 
Don Sebastian,' and we were all taken safely on board ; 
great kindness was shown to us all, and we were 
treated with great care. 

"At the end of three weeks more we arrived at 
Terceira, one of the Azores. The harbour was in* 
deed welcomed ; and the land looked very beautiful 
in the soft clear moonlight, as the ship entered into 

g2 
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the spacious harbour. How very pleasant it was to 
see houses again! and, ah! howgratefiilljdid Ibleds 
my Father which is in heaven for the hope that my 
dear, dear mamma would with the comforts of a house 
regain strength ! 

"Alas ! she did not ; but the next day, when car- 
ried in the litter prepared so carefully for her, she 
fainted twice on the way to the British Consul's resi- 
dence. Alfred had landed the previous evening with 
Mr. Venables to prepare all for us, and it was indeed 
well we came to Angra; for the British Consul was 
from Cumberland, the province of Alfred's family, 
who he knew and honoured much. 

" When we all landed at Angra from the ship, we 
were met by the French, and British, and the Spa- 
nish Consuls, and many most kind people who ac- 
companied us to the British Consul's residence, where 
we were to live during our stay at Angra. The kind- 
ness, the sympathy, words cannot explain, which were 
shown by every one unto us. 

''My mother ! ah, my sainted mother ! she was now 
Very near heaven. my father ! it had seemed thus 
to be so often before, but I pushed away the fearful 
thought that she was to be taken away from you, 
away from poor Veltrude. I refrained from weeping — . 
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no tears ever did t weep ; but I was indeed desolate 
for my ^nhappy self. When we arrived at Angra 
she was hopelessly ill. My father ! she was dying ! 

**We came to the English Consul's dwelling- 
Mr. Sturdevant is his name — very kind was he and 
Mrs. Sturdevant unto us ; words cannot tell^you how 
kind. Soon after we came there, my mother bade 
the farewell adieu to the letter she had written for you, 
my father ; she gave it to the Count de Paysac for 
you. She fainted, and the life very nearly passed away 
then which had been tremblingly ebbing away a long 
time. But she revived, and was spared yet a little. 

'* Then Al&ed knelt to her, and earnest prayed she 
woidd give me to him ; he said he would take great 
care of me — that, if she would give me to him for his 
wife, he would love me ever, and guide me, and prize 
me more than aught else in this world for her sake, 
as for my own sake. He said his parents, the good 
Sir Francis and Lady Stukeley, would dearly love me ; 
and that Mr. Venables would live with us, who she 
esteemed so much. 

**Andso, Hay father, then my loved mother said 
she had no more 'care nor sorrow left for her child ; 
that V^ehrude would be tenderiy loved, and guided, 
and trained up for the Lord Jesus. And soon after 
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then she wrote another letter for you, and letters for 
Sir Francis and Lady Stukeley ; and she gave those 
for England to Mr. Sturdevant, to send by the next 
ship going there. 

"And, my father, on the following day Veltrude was 
married to Alfred. Mr. Venablcs was the minister who 
married us ; he is chaplain to Sir Francis, and his fidend. 
likewise the ceremony was also read by the chaplain of 
the English Consul, and it was in the church or chapel 
of the consulate, my dear mother and I being of the 
Protestant faith ; but for that you and my ancestors 
of the house of Kouvign^ were of the Eoman Catholic 
faith, so Alfred and Veltrude were married immediate 
afterwards at the cathedral of Angra by the Eoman 
Catholic Bishop. 

"The Countess d'Aguilar, wife of the Governor, 
Mrs. Sturdevant, her daughters, and Madame la Va- 
lerie, wife of the French Consul, went with me to the 
cathedral. There was great ceremony ; it was most 
solemn. The cathedral was full of strangers ; be- 
sides, there were all our faithful friends, the boat's 
crew. 

" Ah ! my father, never before away from my loved 
mother, it was to me the beginning of the new life 
for me, when she would be with the Lord in heaven. 
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All were good to me ; then many went with Alfred 
and me, and Mr. Venables, to the consulate, and they 
left us there with my loved mother again, once more 
with her ! Janet and Doctor le Ponthieu remained 
with her while we were at the cathedral. She looked 
so cheered, so bright ; she blessed Alfred and me — 
we knelt for her to bless us. She was so happy, I 
thought she would be spared. 

'* But, alas ! woe is me ! even as she looked so 
heavenly bright — the sweet smile was even passing 
over that loved face — even while she was blessing us, 
and telling us that you would bless us, she died ! my 
father ! the bright smile a moment lit up her pale, 
beautiful face, and then the grey shadow of death 
came gradually spreading over it. Ah ! the shadow, 
the grey shadow of death ! Who that has seen it pass 
over a loved countenance can ever forget the long 
trains of thoughts, of memories, which rapid rush by 
on the aching, the almost breaking heart ? All the 
love and goodness of my sainted mother to me passed 
in one moment over my poor heart — and then caused 
all memory to go away for long. 

♦ » ♦ ♦ 

" Time passed on that rests not on my memory ; 
when one day I heard Alfred speaking, sad-sound- 
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ing words ! but yet to hear his voice once more was 
consolation. Weary, desolate, I felt ; biit my mind was 
given to me back in great mercy, but likewise in great 
mercy all my memories did not same time come back; 
> *'Not then could I speak — ^yet to look at Alfred 
was consolation. He was speaking to the Count de 
Monthermer, at whose residence in Martinique mj 
loved mother and I parted with you, my father.. It 
was that time we met Alfred first. 

** Earnest and loiig they were speaking. J see ifi 
all even now ! I was on a sofa just near a large win*- 
dpw, opening on a lovely garden which sloped down 
to. the sea. The beautiful sea shone like silver; he: 
sic was dear and soft. I remember it always, that 
time. I tried to speak, but could not, the tears came; 
too quickly. My black dress — one moment all puz*t 
zled me, as it were—- the next moment all came clear. • 
I think God made me hear like a whisper to my. 
heart ; the words came from the holy book to poor 
Veltrude, * Weep not T I felt greatly for Alfred : he : 
had gone through much for me. I must show thatj 
my loved mother taught me well — ^that always I re- 
member all she said the last night of her life to me — 
to be a good wife, never to think of my own feelings 
the first, she told me. 
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" I remained long with thoughts that came into 
prayers : I had closed my eyes to think much. When 
after long I opened my eyes, Alfred alone was there ; 
he stood looking on me so sadly ; he looked very pale, 
very heartwom ; his beautiful eyes were loaded with 
the large tears. In a moment, one glance then, told 
all ! no words were spoken for long. 

"My father ! the great goodness which gave back my 
mind gave strength proportion to my day ever since. 
Much care and sorrow has been for me necessary to 
train me ; for my Lord God has never ceased to love 
me, and to lead me by the right way ; sometimes very 
bright, and exceeding happy — sometimes dark and 
difficult, but always it has been by the right way. 

" And now I am very near imto the mansion which 
my Lord the Saviour has prepared forme by His suf- 
fering and His own righteousness. The time of my 
departing is near, and I offer up my thanksgiving for 
every circumstance that has befallen unto me, be- 
cause all has been His blessed will. 

« « « « 

'* Strange and sudden indeed have been the changes 
while the three years have been passing on since we 
skw you last, my father. The Count Monthermer was 
leaving Martinique unexpectedly soon for France, 
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when Count de Paysac retained there after my loved 
mother's death ; the ship he sailed in from Angra 
touched at Martinique ere going on to Guadaloupe, 
and it proved fortunate ; for there he heard that you, 
my father, had been given a government in the East 
indies, and had sailed fit)m Guadaloupe a short time 
before. The Count Monthermer resolved to go im- 
mediate to Alfred to the Azores, to persuade him to 
return to Europe with him. The good old Count 
stayed with Alfred at St. Ildefondso, for several days, 
and it was on the last day of his visit when my me- 
mory was given back to me ; but they had bade the 
farewell adieu while my closed eyes and much filled 
thoughts made me not to perceive. My noble Alfred 
had refused to return to Europe while his poor Ydr 
trude was in a state so sad ; he was devoted to me 
all that sad time. 

" Mr. Venables, Doctor le Ponthieu, the excellent 
Janet, good Mr. Stitzel, to whom she was nowmarried, 
and likewise three of the faithful seamen who had been 
disabled by their wounds, all were living with us at 
St. Ildefondso, a dwelling which Alfred purchased on 
the coast of the island of Flores ; and his fine taste 
has made it very beautiful. His love for me made it 
such a happy, blessed home, that when the memory of 
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my heart wandereth over and over every day of the 
time which passed so glidingly swift, so full of peace, 
of good, then my poor heart seems to expand and 
grow happy again. 

''But, ah me ! not now long to last are those thoughts 
of the past ; for the present things of this time forcible 
come to press out, and to crush down, and to wither 
up, and cast dowr^, every earthly hope for me. For, 
alas ! Alfred is gone, I know not where — he hath not 
forsaken us ; but he has been in some strange way un- 
known removed from me. And now on earth I shall 
never see him whose remembrance becomes dearer 
every day. 

" Anxious we longed for letters — none came. Es- 
pecial anxious we longed to hear from you, and from 
Oakhurst. All these three years not one letter 
reached us : there were no tidings of our dear loved 
Mends after Count de Mondiermer went away. We 
had written by several opportunities of ships going to 
Europe, besides the ship in which Mr. Sturdevant and 
his family sailed for England soon after my loved mo- 
ther's death ; but we had no letters — none ! It was 
most sad, and pained Alfred much; it made him 
mournful. At the last he became offended. Ah mc ! 
he solemnly said he would never see England more. 



/^ 
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The good Mr. Venables earnest prayed — we all en- 
treated Alfred to forbear from rash resolve. By de- 
grees pained feelings passed away ; but loving memo- 
ries of our absent parents and friends made us much 
anxiety — made us great anxiety. 

« « « « 

'^The happiest time in this beautiful, far distant home 
was afler our two dear loved boys — Edward and Cle- 
ment — were bom. They were just more than one year 
and a half old, and very beautiful. Alfred was so fond 
of them — so proud of them ! Then he used to speak 
so much of Oakhuist, and of how the good Sir 
Francis and Lady Stukeley would love them and me; 
and of future times in England, with all of them and 
us together; and of you, my father, seeing yourVel- 
trude and our children loved and honoured in the fine 
old place, Oakhurst St. Mordan's. 

" And Mr. Venables used then earnest urge him for 
us all to go immediate. But no — ^Alfred said he was too 
happy to wish for change then — ^he would not go yet, 
he said. Mr. Venables oflen urged, and told me I 
ought to do so too, for Alfred's sake, and Cot our 
young children's sake. 

"And I did so ; alas ! too often did so ; for Alfred 
became oflFended, the only time he was ever offended 
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with me. He was greatly pained, too — he thought 
me wearied of that peaceful, quiet home. Alas I in- 
deed it was not so ! and Alfred sadly looked on me, 
and was ^ disappointed,' he said. 

•* It was a bright summer day ; our little boys were 
plajdng on the floor, and they were laughing, trying 
to catch the bright beams of the sun as they darted in 
lines of light to the groimd. The sweet merry laughs, 
the little white hands witii the beams shining on them, 
and the eager innocent little faces, made indeed a 
picture not to be forgotten — ^but still not constant in my 
thoughts, as has been ever since, the melancholy look, 
the pale and steadfast gaze of Alfred upon them and 
upon me. He kissed me fondly, and with a deep 
sigh passed through that large window I described to 
you, opening into the garden ; and, looking on him 
through blinding tears, I could not see him long ; he 
went by the shore. 

"Never before was he offended with me. Oh! 
pity me — sigh for my sorrow — mourn for my heavy 
grief, my father ! but pray faithfully, most earnest 
pray forme and for my darlings —for never since that 
day of sorrow have I seen Alfred, my good, my 
noble Alfred : he never has forsaken me, I feel assu- 
redly. 
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" Hour by hour, day by day, week after week, more 
than three long months, most slow, most wearyingly 
time has crept on. For all that time God kept me 
alive — and .with merciful goodness He saved my mind. 
Hope he gave me ; and while hope lasted, my health 
stayed too ; but hope wore quite away — illness and 
suffering came, and made me very useless for this 
life ; very burdening to the good and tender friends 
who have cared so well for me. My darlings loved 
me more and more — they grew lovelier and lovelier, 
and more interesting every day ; they were reared and 
trained so well by Janet most especial, and by Mr. 
Venables, and the good old doctor. 

" My father ! these good friends will tell you of the 
last days which come after this writing shall be 
finished — before that your loving and grateful child 
Veltrude is in the grave. I have entreated Mr. Ve- 
nables to give the letters I have written for my loved 
Alfred, for Sir Francis and Lady Stukeley, and for 
you. Should my loved Alfred be no more, I would 
like that letter to be opened and read by his mother. 
It is my wish, my prayer most earnest, that you will 
love him for my sake, if he is living ; for I am sure he 
has never willingly left me— never forsaken us; he 
is too noble, too good ! 
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** Mr. Venables has faithful promised, that, after I 
shall be placed in the grave close unto that of my loved 
mother, he will immediate go with Edward and Cle- 
ment to Oakhurst, to Sir Francis and Lady Stukeley ; 
and that, should they not be living, he will take the 
charge and care of my darlings. Into thy hands, 
O Lord, my Saviour, I commend them — unto Thy safe 
keeping for ever and for ever !" 

The last few lines were written with a weak and 
trembling hand : throughout the letter there are pas- 
sages almost obliterated by tears. The writing is in 
a beautiful Italian hand. There are a few sketches of 
the scenery about St. Ildefondso, a beautifully exe- 
cuted portrait in water colours of Alfred, and several 
pencil drawings of him and of their children — precious 
relics preserved in the same little Indian cabinet, 
which was given originally by Anne of Austria to an 
ancestor of Madame de Eouvign^'s. 

The letter I have just transcribed was the last 
written by Veltrude Stukeley ; it was found open, and 
undirected ; the pen seemed to have fallen from her 
hand, as she closed her eyes to wake no more on 
earth ; for she passed away in sleep to where there 
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is no sorrow, nor pain, nor crying — ^no separation 

more ! 

" For eyer with the Lord ! 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
'lis immortality !" 



It was late on a grave autumnal evening when 
Mr. Venables and Doctor le Ponthieu, returning from 
Angra after having made the sad preparations for the 
funeral, landed at Flores, on the opposite coast to that 
on which St. Ildefondso was situated. The rocky 
shore led into a ravine, which became broad and deep 
as the hills rose higher. The scenery was gloomy ; so 
desolate and remote from all human habitation, that 
it accorded well with the melancholy converse of the 
faithful friends of the beautiful, the excellent young 
Veltrude. 

They spoke of the plans best suited to fulfil her 
last wishes, having arranged for the departure of all 
from St. Ildefondso, with the young children, in a Por- 
tuguese ship, which was to return to Lisbon two days 
afterwards. The moon had just risen, and cast a 
feeble, uncertain light on the deep ravine through 
which they were passing, when they perceived a dark 
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object lying on the ground at a little distance — they 
hurried on. Ah ! sight of woe ! of unexpected, dread- 
ful sorrow ! It was the corpse of Alfred ! More than 
three months had slowly and sadly passed since the 
mournful day they last had seen him ; evidently it 
had been the last day of his life. With anguish they 
beheld the disfigured remains of him who was so 
fondly loved, and saw the traces of the swift decay 
which had effaced the noble, expressive countenance ; 
his body pierced through with many wounds, and his 
clothes stiff with blood. It was evident that he had 
• been murdered in that lone, sequestered spot, and that 
he had lain there long. 

Heartrending was the grief of the friend who had 
loved him from his very infancy, and that of the good 
old man who had so long dwelt with him, and knew 
his worth. Yet had they the consolation that Vel- 
trude was spared this anguish, and that she who suf- 
fered so much from his strange absence had never 
lost her faith in his affection, and was confident he 
had never forsaken her and their children. 

Now all was known to her — they were now united 
for ever in the kingdom of their Saviour. 

It was late on that awful night when Mr. Venables 
returned to St. Ildefondso. ITie old doctor remained a 

H 
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sad watcher by the corpse of Alfred. In a few hours 
afterwards, when the morning dawned, that dfesolate 
ravine was crowded, and every search was carefully tod 
anxiously made. A dagger marked witJi blood, and a 
pistdl which had been dischairged, were found near the 
body; both of theniwererecognised by Herman Stitzel 
and the thr6eBeamen who were living at St. Ildefondso, 
as haviilg belonged to Alohzo du Bois. ' Thii^ ■ dis- 
covery accounted for the cruel mtrrdet ; du Bois 
had proved himself capable of evety crime ; but in 
what manner he had become acqudihted with Alfirfed's 
living at Flores, and how they had met in that soli- 
tary place, several miles distant' frbm any dwelling, 
remained for a long time a mystery which could not 
be solved; ' ' 

. On the following day the funeral of Alfred andVel- 
tiude was attended by many 'moumersi The deep- 
est sympathy and irespect were shown by all classes ;j 
they were laid, in the same grave, dose to th^t- of 
Madame de Kouvign^. • A beautiful matifeoleum' was 
built there undet the dixebtion df Sir Francis Stuke- 
ley, who, a few weeks after thearrrv^l of his young 
grandsons at Oakhursti went to Angra with Mr. Vc- 
nables ahd iny ^ncle Philip, and they remained 
until the building consecrated to the memory of the 
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departed was completed. There is a beautiful in- 
scription on the mausoleum, from passages in the 
Holy Scriptures, in English, French, Latin, and Por- 
tuguese. 



h2 
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CHAPTER V. 

** Lord ! the lights are gleaming from the distant shore. 
Where no billows threaten, where no tempests roar. 
Long beloved voices calling me I hear, 
Oh ! how sweet their summons fells upon my ear ! 
Here are foes and strangers, feithless hearts and cold ; 
There is fond affection, fondly proved of old ! 
Let me haste to join them — ^may it not be so ? 

Slip the cable, let me go ! 

" Hark the solemn answer ! hark the promise sure : 
Blessed are the servants who to the end endure ! 
Yet a little longer, hope and tarry on. 
Yet a little longer, weak and weary one ! 
More to perfect patience, to grow in faith and love. 
More thy strength, and wisdom, and faithfulness to prove. 
Then the sailing orders the captain shall bestow. 

Slip the cable, let thee go !" 

Hymns from the Land of Luther, 

" At last, not yet ; weary heart, be still ! 
Trust to thy God, thy Saviour, and thy friend ; 
Who chastens, now, but loves imto the end : 
So be it. Lord ! good is Thy holy will I" 

Ibid. 

While Sir Francis remained in the Azores, evei*y 

exertion was made to penetrate the mystery which 

veiled the awful murder of his son. A train 

of circumstances fixed the strongest suspicions 
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on a notorious pirate, who had during the last five 
years often committed depredations on the coasts of 
the different islands. His vessel, '' The Diego," had 
been observed cruising off Flores for several days 
previous to the time of Alfired's disappearance. It 
was proved that the pirate captain had been at 
Angra in various disguises, and been lurking about 
the post office, and admitted there at night. The 
postmaster bore a very indifferent character ; but, hav- 
ing once been instrumental in saving the life of the 
governor's son, had been appointed to the situation 
of trust, which he had held upwards of three years. 
He was more than suspected of being connected with 
the pirate ; and so many letters and documents of im» 
portance belonging to the merchants, &c., had been 
lost, which were traced to the post office at Angra, 
that he was committed to gaol some days before the 
arrival of Sir Francis. 

On the day preceding that fixed for the trial, ''The 
Diego," which had not appeared in the Azores since 
the disappearance of Alfred, was observed at some 
distance, and during the night once more visited the 
coast. The house of Monsieur Gomez, the merchant 
who brought the principal charges against the post- 
master, was burnt to the ground ; and in the confu- 
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sion which ensued, some of the pirate's crew forced 
their way into the gaol^the postmaster es^ajied, and 
whfen.the inotaiing dawned^ all were bailing aWAy in 
"ITie Diego/' far off at sea. " ' '^ 

The. most active measutes failed to collect again the 
evidence irespecfing the letters detained or destroyed 
during the last three years. The anxiety Of Sit 
FrAhcis was very great ; the only letterS he had 're^ 
ceiVed from- his jror were diose ' folwafded by 
Mr. Stiirdevant. with Madame de Rouvign^'s; imme^ 
diatelyafteu their itoival, at Terfeeira. ' ' '' " 

But mcmy loiig and aff^tionate letters had been 
from time to tiine written from Oakhurst, entreating 
him to return lioine tnthout delay, v/ith hil^'yQuh^ 
wifd; still more Urgeiit were th6 letters 'since Vottxit 
de M6ntherm'er's^ afe^ouiit of his visit to Flbifes.' AU 
tU^ lettbrd had been directed to Alfred, to the cdre of 
M. Gomez, the merchant already mentioned i ' " 

The pirate captain was generally spOken of as ^^Don 
Desperado^^ his real name was imkhown. The ac- 
countiliof him wete very conflicting : he hAd appeared 
inf s6 maiiy different guises, and in such a variety of 
circumstances, that it was difficult to imagine all the 
wicked' dieds ascribed tb hun could be ' coinmitieH 
with impunity by thtg same individual. Buf ther^ 
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¥ras strong reason to believe that he was the man who, 
uader the name of Alonzo du Bois, caused the mutiny 
on board ^' La .Pnncesse ;" and without doubt the 
atrocious du Bois was subsequently the murderer of 
the beloved and unfortunate Alfred. 

It was a sad day when several Portuguese officers 
of justice waited on Sir Francis, to lay before him the 
statement of all the suspicious circumstances, and 
^ey brought to him the fatal weapons recognised and 
sworn to as having been in the possession of du Bois 
when in ^^La Princesse." Very poignant was the 
anguish of the sorrow-stricken father, and it was some 
time before he could sufficiently control his emotion 
to look.on them. . . 

With, acute and painful interest the old servant who 
accompanied him from England drew, near ; and 
carefully examined, first the pistol, and then the Malay 
kreise, or dagger, with which the £atal wounds had 
been infficted. With surprise and horror he ex- 
.daimed^i-- ,. 

, " They were taken from St. Bernard's — from Sir 
James's old room — the very pistol given him by the 
Prince !" " Look," he continued, pressing on a 
spring concealed in the stock; a silver plate slided 
back, and disclosed a small but exquisitely enamelled 
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portrait of Prince Charles Edward ; beneath was the 
Eadclyff of St. Bernard's motto, " In Time !" this 
pistol was curiously and elaborately ornamented, and 
bore the monogram of Sir James Kadclyff. The 
initials A. D. B. had been, in more modern letters, 
engraved on both weapons. **I well remember," con- 
tinued Felix, "and so must you, Sir, and Mr.Venables, 
the time of the robbery at St. Bernard's, shortly be- 
fore Anthony Belfield went off with the foreign 
smugglers, when old Joseph's house was destroyed 
by the yoimg villain, and his misfortunate daughter 
carried off likewise." 

*' True, true ! a mist surely has been obscuring my 
intellect," said Mr.Venables ; " it is clearing off now. 
There was always a strange recollection, a confused 
resemblance, which perplexed and haunted me about 
that man, du Bois ; I understand it all now. I am 
convinced that he is no other than Anthony Bel- 
field — the painfully unpleasant likeness to the Kad- 
clyffs, and about him, too, a look of the Stukeleys — 
the wild, wicked young man, that no kindness could 
tame." 

** None, Sir," said the old servant : " he broke the 
heart of his gipsy mother, and drove her distraught 
when her brother died of the stab he gave in one of 
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his furiouB rages. He bad the mark of blood on him 
before he was thirteen years old. But, bad and wicked 
as he always was, I thought he would have died to 
save a son of Sir Francis. He was saved from the 
gallows by Sir Francis, and he tried to have him 
trained up rightly ; and when the yoimg villain ran 
off with the smugglers, and they robbed the old room 
at St. Bernard's that was held so sacred, even then 
he had some feelings of gratitude to Sir Francis ; he 
left a letter for him then." 

Sir Francis, most deeply affected, pale as death, but 
perfectly calm, looked on the poignard marked 
with the blooQ of his only child, so fondly loved, so 
deeply mourned. He placed it on his heart — it was 
not seen again ; I have heard that he always kept 
that fatal weapon there. It was a very sorrowing 
heart in this world ever after. The poignard which 
killed the son, destroyed every hope of earthly hap- 
piness from the long-suffering, anxious father. 

Sir Francis and Mr. Venables remained for several 
months in the Azores, and then returned to Oakhurst. 
The little boys, in perfect health, bright, intelligent, 
were then more than two years old. The comfort 
Lady Stukeley had with those affectionate, beautiful 
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children during the time of 8orr6w and separation, 1 
have often heard her describe, ^ '.".: >r 



The good old Doctor le Ponthieu had clung to the 
hope of finding some of his friends stiU living in the 
village near Bburdeaux, which he left nearly fifty-siiC 
years before* Alas ! in timers changes his very name 
was forgotten there ; everything was altered. Not a 
vestige remained of the pretty vine-clad cottage he 
had left so sadly, and yet so hopefully ; for had h6 
not looked forward to being the comfort and support 
of his Another in her age ? and she did not live even to 
hear of his arrival in the West Indies. But still he 
had hoped for ^om^ recognition where all was remeiii- 
bered so fondly by him. 

'* Old memories ! old memories! 
What precious things they are ! 
How close they cling around the heart, 
How dearly cherished there !" 

He had become much attached to the unfortunate 
Al&ed, . and: felti: more inteisested in his children than 
in any other objects in this world ; he therefore ac- 
cepted with igladness the invitation of Sir Francis and 
Lady. Stukeley, and removed to Oakhurst, where he 
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led an active and most useful life, and lived affection- 
ately esteemed to extreme. old age. ~> 

•The* exoelleat Janet and her husband, Mr. Stitzel, 
dwelt m thepretty Swiss cottage n^arthe lake; which 
you see from the library windows. Mr. Ststzet never 
recovered from the effects of the wound in his spine-; 
it was the cruel stab from du Bois during the mutiny 
which first laid him low*; hei was. also fearfbUy 
wounded in the right leg,>'akid must*have died in the 
boat if the old doctor had not amputated' it. You 
cacinot think how many and terrible wer^ the trials 
that boat's creW underweht,- and how much cause they 
had to blesff with grateful hearts the good and gracious 
Lord w^ho broikght them safely to the haven where 
they Vroidd be, when thcdre appeared no hope in this 
world for them: At thkt time Stit&sel was quite a young 
mkn; he was bhiut, ^almost repulsive in manner to 
8trtmgers,*bu1; possessed the m6st gentle, benevolent 
disposition, and- truthful uprightness of character; 
He was' devotedly attached to Edward and Oiement, 
and fond of childreti iii general. The ingenuity with 
which he used to make curious mechanical toy tf 
seemed as if his fingers had some witch-like power over 
penknifef and wood. 

There was another foreigner of " the boat's crew," 
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who came to Stukeley Royal — Pierre le Blanc, a native 
of Normandy. He was married to an Irishwoman^ 
whose wit, worldly wisdom, and good humour, caused 
the shop which they set up in " the grocery line," 
with the liberal aid of Sir Francis, to thrive exceed- 
ingly. 

The remaining seamen were all handsomely re- 
warded for their fidelity ; but there is nothing which 
connects their after histories with Oakhurst. Sir 
Francis, however, never lost sight of them, and often 
gave a helping hand to those who had been with his 
ever-remembered Alfred in the hour of trial. 

Severalyears passedon. Edward and Clement Stuke* 
ley showed the good fruits of the excellent and careful 
education they received, and both realized all the hopes 
centred in them. The attached tenantry loved them 
dearly, and all looked forward to the prospect of the 
latter days of the good Sir Francis being without cares 
or anxieties. They were noble-looking boys : there is 
a very beautiful painting of them, which was finished 
and placed in the old dining hall a few days after 
they attained their fourteenth year — fine countenances 
both, and much alike; but in that of Clement, the 
bright, eager look of the daring, impetuous character, 
which early attained for him the epithet of "the young 
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Chevalier," is very strongly marked ; while equally 
interesting, but with a calm, meditative expression, 
Edward looks up at his brother, who is shooting with 
bow and arrow a large fox. The painting represents 
a scene which took place near St. Bernard's ; the dark, 
stormy sky, the snowy cliffs, and other accessories 
to the fine animated figures of the young brothers, 
are delineated admirably by the Italian artist, who 
was staying at Oakhurst at the time, and witnessed 
the occurrence. 

On a lovely day, during the following spring season, 
a group of merry boys had just finished a well-con- 
tested game of cricket, and were most of them lying 
on the grass beneath the broad shade of an aged oak, 
watching an eagle soaring far upwards in the sunny 
sky, now and then resting on its wings, sailing away 
on the refreshing air — as if even the great bird 
was enjoying the quiet scene — when suddenly, even 
as an evil thought sometimes comes to break the 
stillness of the unoccupied mind, so rapidly the eagle 
darted down to earth, and carried off a young lamb 
from its mother's side at the opposite extremity of 
the field. 

Shouting, and thro wing up their hats, the boys en- 
deavoured to make the bird drop its prey, and ran 
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alOjQg for s0me di^tcmce, till.th.6y c^me f^ t^Q.boriler 
of the little riv^r, nearwjier^ it flovs .into,the.#ea. 
The eagb, high in air, was iiQw gradually l(>wenng 
its flight,, a^d just as they reached, the shore ;wa6 lost 
to sight amongst the heights above St. Bernard's 

t. Seizing the . oars in a small boat which was lying 
oi» the«hore, four of the boys rowed rapi^y across 
the stream, and then clambered up thd rocjcs^ iin hope 
of reaching the eagle's nest, and rescuing the ^lamb. : 
. To jreach^ the eaglets nest ivas an object <of diffioolty 
and ambition V stoutly and bravely they climbed up,, 
and .followed tracks where the wild goat woi|ld^ re- 
quire oaution. At last St* Clkir fell, and- hurt Mm* 
sjeif .so . that hei coiUd not, go on; Pierrepont, the 
eldest of the boys, was soon afterwards obliged to give 
up exhausted.' i .J 

They both watched affeetionaldy and ans^ously 
the two Stukeleys, who etill persev^Bvingly pursued 
their way over the pathless heights. At kst Clement 
reached the eagle's nest, and held up the living lamb, 
too breathless to speak. Edwai'd, a short way lower 
down, joyfully shouted, and waved his handkerchief^ • 
delighted at his brother'9 success; but just at that 
moment the eagle in its descent struck against him, 
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and He' was iiuTled down the oveiliangmg precipice 
into the sea. Quick as thought, Clement rushed down 
the heights^^ pltinged into the .sea, and seized Edward 
just as he vose to the surface, and with difficulty 
swamrwithfaini towards the shore. 

Imagine the feelings of the two boys who witnessed 
the whole scexte, and. yet : were, tmablat to hielp ! 
Imi^ine their feelings lets the brothers sank twic&>^then 
aegifn yotmg Clement come upy dragging Edward with 
Iixni, and at Itist succeeded, in reaching the shoiel As 
qtdddyas they were able, Si.Clair andPierrepont came 
tto>theilr he^.' By that time, however^ the efforts, to 
restote animation which Clement made tmceasingly, 
with great paresence of mind, were most mercifully 
Uessed with ' success. : He made use of every means 
he could think of to bring back the circulation; Tery 
few and faint were the marks of life for a long time. 
Anxiety for Edward made Clement unsusceptible of 
his own: feelings, mental and bodily. The other boys 
were so worn out by.previousfatigue, thattheytsould 
beof ioro use except td help* ki rubbing Edward, and 
putting on him 'Some of their own dry clothing when 
he could freely breathe again. ; • i : - 

Afieratime he was able to stand, but was still very 
weak ; so Clement carried bim to the boat, their 
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friends following, lame, and with difficulty. At last 
they reached the boat, and rowed to the nearest 
fisherman's cottage on the Oakhurst shore. Edward 
had quite recovered ere they arrived there. 

Words could not express the love of those brothers ; 
it could not be increased. When they reached theshore, 
the first who landed was Edward ; he fell on his knees, 
and thanked *'the Lord God of mercy forgiving him 
such a brother !" and for saving his life. St. Clair 
and Pierrepont landed, warmly congratulating him 
on his escape, and on having the Chevalier for a bro- 
ther — " our Bayard," they called him ; but Clement 
did not move, and looked very, very pale. He placed 
his hands before his face, large tears fell down ; he 
just said, " Thank God, Edward is safe !" Then he 
asked them to send two of the men from Altring- 
ton's cottage to carry him ; for he was " very, very 
tired." 

They all wanted to carry him. ** No, no," he said, 
trying to laugh ; ** the two men would be much more 
comfortable." The boys thought it ** a queer whim :" 
but Edward said, "Clement was never whimsical." 
There was that in his voice and look which showed 
he was suffering much, and greatly distressed Edward. 
He drew away the attention of the others and sent 
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them for the men. He then returned to the boat ; 
and, putting his arms gently round his brother, they 
remained, the rescued and the rescuer, long without 
speaking. 

There was some delay before the men, with 
St. Clair and Pierrepont, came to the boat. Clement 
gently disengaged himself from Edward's arms, and 
whispered to him, " 1 am quite unable to move ; but 
do not be anxious— it is only that I strained my back 
in some way getting into the boat. Let them carry 
me home the shortest way, and quietly, to my own 
room ; and, dearest Edward, it is of no consequence. 
Do not be frightened — ^you all think too much of me ; 
ask dear granny to come to me when I am better- 
not before; do not let my grandfather be anxious — 
indeed, there is no cause ! Run on, St.; Clair and 
Pierrepont— get dry clothes in my room; ring for 
Mark, dear old fellows, to wait on you, and stay there 
till we come." 

.They shook hands warmly with him ; and I sup- 
pose it was the roughness of that cordial shaking of 
hands that made poor Clement faint. He was car- 
ried home just as he wished ; all his thoughtful direc- 
tions to spare the feelings of others were followed, 
while he lay unconscious of all going on around 

I 
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him — the over-exertion had permanently injured his 
spine. 

For manyj many months every possible mean's was 
tried with hope ; but, alas ! as time went on, hope be- 
came gradually extinguished ; and when my mother 
and her children came to Stukeley Royal, in 1809, 
our cousin Clement, then only twenty-two years oldy 
had been unable to move for more than eight years. 

Ajad yet his life was most useful ; not only was he 
a blessing and comfort in his own loved family, but 
he was always actively employed in doing goo<i to 
others. There are few who lead a life so completely 
devoted to piety, to benevolence, as Clement Stukeley 
led. How many recollections of his charity, his wise 
advice, his gentle, kindly sympathy, rise up before me 
as I write I 

Old memories ! old memories ! of deep and solemn 
interest, of varied trials; each year endearing more 
the patient suflFerer, whose life on earth has closed, 
but whose remembrance will ever endure, to com- 
fort, to cheer, to guide ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

** Old memories ! old memories I 

Oh ! how they stir the heart ! 
How oft a smile will part the lips, 

How oft a tear will start, 
As memory, faithftil to her trust, 

Brings other scenes again. 
In all their very tmthftilness 

Of pleasure or of pain ! 

" Oh ! who would roll the Lethean stream 
Above their early youth. 
When early light seemed all imdinmied. 

And all unsullied truth ? 
Nay — nay, amid life's later scenes. 

Amid its care and tears. 
There are green spots to which we turn 
Through all our after years." 

I^om an old Album, 

It was one of those bright days of September when 
the sunbeams seem to touch up, with even more than 
their usual golden glory, the changing and varied 
tints of the trees. Oak, ash, and elm, in the extensive 
park, grew to unusual size, for they were very old — 
groups of fine trees, planted at different periods ; the 
woods and hills in the distance, the tall fern, the 
graceful deer, all charmed and delighted Harry and 

i2 
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me as we walked with Edward Stukeley up the broad 
avenue of stately limes leading from the village, and 
opening out near the beautiful although small lake, 
which looked so blue and bright. 

On a rising ground, at a short distance, the old Hall 
of Oakhurst St. Mordan's was situated. It was, in- 
deed, a very interesting old place ; it had belonged 
to the Stukeley family since 1170 ; they had inherited 
the castellated maiior house and adjoining broad lands 
by intermarriage with the daughter of Beginald, 
Baron de St. Mordan. Added to by the successive 
owners according to their respective tastes and re- 
quirements, the Hall presented an incongruous but 
picturesque appearance. It was now a very quaint, 
singular, and extensive pile of buildings — the oldest 
parts of stone, the more recent (none of which were 
later than the time of James I.), of rich dark brick ; 
all much covered by the ivy garlands that seemed to 
ciing lovingly to the walls where the good and brave 
Stukeleys had dwelt so long. Among the climbing 
roses, Canada vines, and more recently known plants 
growing luxuriantly, and wandering irom one old 
casement to the other, was a beautiful evergreen with 
hffge: white flowers, a species of magnolia, said ta 
have been brought originally from Virginia to Lady 
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Margaret Stukeley, in memoiy of her son Philipy who, 
accompanpng Sir Walter Raleigh, had died in that 
far-off land, and was buried in a woodland spot ca- 
nopied by the evergreen. And the noble Raleigh's 
feeling heart taught him how cherished some of that 
plant would be, which he brought to Oakhurst, and 
planted with his own hand. It has flourished there 
ever since ; some of it grows at the Rectory, and in 
many other places in the neighbourhood ; they call it 
** Philip's memory." 

As we approached the Hall, we met a noble-looking 
young man in a sailor's dress, accompanied by a very 
large handsome dog, which often looked up at him. 
;I seem to see it all yet, that first meeting with Qf^ 
wald.OUphant. I have often, very often, thought of 
that day I How well did the fine countenance express 
Jus mind and character ! As he stopped to speak to 
-Edward, and, pleased to meet us, turned to accomr 
pany us, the dog pulled at their clothes, and, barking 
eagerly, tried to make them both go with him: in- 
stead. Oswald said, " Watch has been following me 
about, and trying to lead me somewhere so anxiously, 
that I had just resolved to go with him, and I find 
hist object is to bring me down the lime avenue. You 
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see he is quite disappointed and excited at my return- 
ing to the house." 

" I will go with you and Watch," said Edward, " as 
floon as I have left my cousins with my mother and 
Clement, for I am sure there must he good reason for 
the old fellow's anxiety ; therefore, pray do not delay 
going with him, Oswald ; indeed, one ought to see 
what caues his unusual conduct." 

Oswald, unwillingly enough, then permitted him- 
self to be led away by the good dog down the lime 
avenue, and we proceeded to the house. 

The bright sunlight, richly coloured by the stained 
glass windows, played on the tesselated floor, as we 
passed through the lofty hall into a beautiftd, but not 
large room, panelled with dark-coloured oak, and ftir- 
nished with crimson velvet. Near the fireplace, which 
was of exquisitely sculptured white marble, lying on a 
couch, was Clement Stukeley, pale and attenuated; 
he was reading intently, and did not perceive us 
imdl his brother named us to him ; he then looked 
up. 

The heavenly calm, and yet deep feeling of his 
countenance, expressed that peace which passeth not 
away. 
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" Over t}uit pallid cheek were wrought 
The characters of painf ui thought ; 
But on that lip, and in that eye, 
Were patience, faith, and piety. 
The hope that is not of this earth, 
The peace that has in pain its birth ; 
As if the tumult of this life 
Its sorrow, vanity, and strife 
Had been like unto the lightning's work. 
Shedding rich ore upon the rock : 
Though in the trial scorched and riven. 
The gold it wins is gold ifrom hetfven." 

Very affectionately and courteously Clement wel- 
comed us ; Edward then went to tell his mother we 
were come, before he hurried to rejoin Oswald. And 
we heard from Clement the anxiety felt in consequence 
of the old postman being missed, and the strange con- 
duct of a dog he had given to Sir Francis two or three 
years before, which, though it had lived contentedly 
ever since at Oakhurst, took no particular notice of 
any one there, but used to go every morning to meet 
his old master at the entrance of the village. 

" The old man," Clement said, " was pimctuality 
itself; and the dog never missed meeting him, and, 
after escorting him to the post of&ce, trotting back to 
Oakhurst up the lime avenue with old Humby when 
he brings our postbag, and then settling composedly 
the rest of the day stretched out at full length in 
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front of the great fireplace in the hall. Regularly 
every morning at nine o'clock they arrive, but no post- 
man has come to day. Watch set off to meet him, 
and came back in great distress alone, long after the 
usual hour, this morning, while Edward was at the 
Eectory. He seemed looking for Edward everywhere, 
and then ran down to the lake, where Oswald had 
just gone, and by the most affecting pleadings and 
exertions got him to leave the boat ; they have now 
gone together down the lime avenue. We are afraid 
some misfortune has happened to old Humby; my 
grandfather has gone himself, and he has sent several 
people to make every search ; but I think Watch will 
find him out with Oswald." 

My aunt Stukeley soon came to us ; she was very 
much concerned for old Humby ; tears rolled down 
the pale cheeks of the dear old lady, as she told us 
he had been in her brother Lancelot's regiment, 
was much attached to him, and attended him in his 
last moments, when he died of his wounds at Quebec, 
We well knew the story of the brave young soldier 
who had fallen so many years ago, but whose remem- 
brance was still so fondly loved. 

^is was the first death in a large family, which had 
been spared to grow up together in love and happi- 
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ness. The afBdction was deeply felt, and the memory of 
Colonel Lancelot Stukeley was cherished with those of 
the old heroes of their race ; and his portrait in the 
formal military costume of the time, as he sat to 
Martin, the King's painter, before the expedition of 
Wolf sailed with the flower of the British army, is to 
be seen in the library at Oakhnrst. 

He fell at the head of his regiment in the famous 
sally from the garrison during the defence of Quebec 
by General Murray, in the winter of 1759 ; and 
very proud was old Sir Leonard of the fine expressive 
letter from the General, which told of his son's heroic 
conduct, while lamenting his early death. But it 
was a sore trial to the father. No one knew how 
deeply the unprepaxed-for blow was felt, but He who 
"knoweth the heart of man," who "wept," who "com- 
forteth.'^ 

Sir Leonard died a few years afterwards, of no dis- 
ease, but he wore away calmly, gently, and was laid 
in the family vault, far, far distant from Lancelot, 
on whom his earthly hopes had been too much placed. 
"Keep yourselves from idols," is the injunction wisely, 
benevolently, impressed by the apostle — even by that 
apostle who^ when he could speak no more, used to be 
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led into the churches, and say, " Little children, love 
one another." 

Alas I old and young — aU are prone to idolatry, 
even those who do not possess the Christian love and 
courtesy which teaches us to be " kindly to all." 

f * * . * . 

Late in the day Sir Francis returned from the suc- 
cessful search for the old postman. He told us Edward 
had overtaken Oswald just at the entrance of the 
wood, where a path leading to the highroad shortens 
the way to the village from the neighbouring town. 
Here the anxious, excited dog stopped, howling, and 
then, moaning piteously, entreated them to follow on» 
which they did along the path to a spot where many 
torn papers and opened letters were lying about in 
confusion. Here the intense distress of poor Watch 
became quite painful ; he looked up so wofully, it 
would have been impossible not to follow him, as they 
did with eager interest, into the depths of the wood, 
till they came to an open space where the old post- 
man was lying quite insensible, beneath Sir Wil^id's 
great oak ; his hands were boimd behind his back, and 
his feet tied together. The young men imfastened 
his limbs, carried him to the stream not far off, bathed 
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his poor fkce and head, and, carefully closing the deep 
wound in his head, bound it with a handkerchief. 

After a little while he revived, but was very weak, 
and quite unable to speak, his groans proving how 
much he sujSered. The good dog licked his face, and 
showed every mark of love for his old master, and 
eloquently evinced gratitude to his deliverers. They 
carefully collected and brought with them all the 
papers and letters, the postbag (which had been 
cut across), an old pocket book, and a dirty green 
purse, in which was a curious old gold ring. These 
they jsupposed had fallen out of the pocket of the 
robber when he took out his handkerchief to tie poor 
old Humby's arms; they found nothing else — no 
weapon.. 

There were marks of feet, as if a severe struggle 
had taken place, where they first found the papers 
and letters on the pathway. There had been some 
heavy rain in the preceding night, and from the 
sheltered position of the path it had not dried, so that 
the footmarks were very perceptible. 

Poor Humby ! he was very dear to the young men, 
who were sad indeed as they carried him to his own 
cottage in the village, the good dog mournfully follow- 
ing. Many days passed during which the old man lay 
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almost insensible ; the dog remaining at his bedside, 
watching him anxiously, and taking no notice of any 
one except of Oswald and Edward. He would lean 
his head against either of them, looking up earnestly, 
and in many ways which were very touching showing 
his gratitude. 

When old Humby was at last able to leave his bed, 
and to sit up in his arm chair at the fire, and not till 
then, did Watch return to the Hall, and resume his old 
life there ; but with this difference, that every day, at 
the same time he used to meet his old master at the 
entrance of the wood, he now went to his cottage 
instead, remained there for about two hours, and 
then returned to his station at Oakhurst. He would 
walk with Oswald or Edward whenever they invited 
him, but never with any one else. 

You may imagine what a sensation the attack on 
old Humby occasioned, and the interest with which 
all looked forward to hearing the particulars on his 
recovery. In the meantime every exertion was em- 
ployed to discover the culprit. The pocket book and 
purse found were recognised by the landlord of the 
Stukeley Arms to have belonged to a man who had 
recently lodged there for several days. 

The motive for the attack was soon discovered, aiid 
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it caused great additional distress. Mrs. Sturdevant, 
an old lady who had long lived at Stukeley Boyal, 
had expected a letter with an order for £50 on that 
day, and there was no vestige of that letter amongst 
the papers found. On making inquiries, it became 
known that the agent had sent the order for Mrs. Stur- 
devant, that it had been subsequently presented, ap- 
parently duly signed, and that the money had been 
paid accordingly. It was indeed very sad ; the good 
old lady was poor, and she had saved that money by 
degrees, to enable her to fit out the orphan son of her 
fflgter for a cadetship in a merchant vessel. 

Every one now remembered the stranger who was 
80 entertaining at the Stukeley Arms, whose witty say- 
ings and songs amused them, but which sorely scan- 
dalized Sally Grourke, Mrs. Sturdevant's old servant, 
to whom he pretended a sort of relationship. They 
recollected how the stranger ("Denny Maclaughlan," 
he called himself) was so much pleased with old 
Humby's " stories of the wars," and of foreign parts, 
that he used to walk with him every day, and help 
to sort the letters ; and that, although on going away 
from the village he said he would be back " imma- 
dyantlt/y\ he hsid not appeared since, nor had he been 
heard o£ 
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" Musha, musha !" said old Sally Grourke, wringing 
her hands, '^ arrah, musha ! to think of any one in life 
that would be ever afther making use of the name of 
anny one that *ud belang to me or mine, to wrong 
the misthress. That Denny Maclaughlan never 
wor Denny Maclauglilan at all, at all I I*m sartain 
sure of the same ; and he telling us that he was step- 
son to my sisther Honor ! Ah then sure, if Honor's 
husband had been a widowman, and had childher, 
sure Honor would have tould me, and we hearing 
reglar from eache other every Christmas and Easter. 
Ah then ! my mind misgave me all along, thof he 
knew so much about my people, and all about Ban- 
down, and the lake, and the counthry altogether. 
And wasn't I vexed wid myself for feeling it my duty 
to warn the misthress agin him ? The cratureen I She 
used to give him odd jobs, and to work in the garden, 
and all she could, becase he was conneck-ed-it wid me. 
Mavoumeen ! too good ye are, and ever was and will 
be ! I could not disremember the start he gav the first 
time he seen me ; and well do I remember the day 
the poor misthress wrote all them letters for Master 
Germain ; and she'd not let me take them to the office, 
becase of my fut that was schalded — sorrow mend it, 
for an unlucky fut ! and I wish it was off of me for 
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causing evil to the misthress, a lanna machree ! and 
she so good, and so innocent. Arrah I now to think 
of her being ruinyated entirely and desthroyed all 
out of the face, the cratur ! and all through her love 
for me ! Wirra ! wirra !" And poor old Sally, " heart- 
sore, and heart-broken,*' wrung her hands, the large 
tears rolling down her wrinkled, sharp, earnest old 
face. 

Old Sally was not the only person who grieved for 
Mrs. Sturdevant's loss. The dear old lady bore it 
with such true piety, that it was a lesson ; but she felt 
it deeply for her young nephew's sake, she had been 
so happy in the success of all her exertions for him — 
not one debt incurred during the years in which she 
had given a home to her sister's orphans, and educated 
them. How great the self-denial she had exercised 
to save the sum so comparatively large from her small 
means, which would have provided for Germain, and 
in how many kind and thoughtful ways she had at 
the same time contributed to the comfort of the poor 
and aMcted, were known only to Him who had be- 
stowed so abundantly His loving Spirit on her. Now 
that every one felt so sorry for her, she thought most 
of the good old postman, who had suffered from the 
covetousness and cruelty of the man who robbed her. 
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All the villagers, besides their indignation for the 
crime committed in their peaceful and happy neigh- 
bourhood, and their sorrow for the principal sufferers, 
were more or less angry and grieved according to. 
their respective characters ; it was just as if each of 
them expected letters of peculiar moment on that day» 
But they all united in being especially anxious for my 
mother, who was very much loved in her native vil- 
lage. The torn papers and letters were by unanimous 
desire brought to the Rectory, to be examined and dis- 
tributed. Many fragments were in my father's writ- 
ing, some of them impossible to connect, notwith- 
standing every care ; but one large packet was not 
with the papers Oswald and Edward had found; it 
was discovered on further searching the wood, as if 
the robber had carried it with him to examine, and, 
finding nothing likely to be of use to him, had hur- 
riedly torn and thrown it away. What comfort did that 
packet give to us ! We had been watching the post 
daily, and earnestly praying for even a few lines ta 
relieve our great anxiety, and here were long pages 
written by my father's loving hand each night, after 
the fatigue of those important days. The packet had 
contained his journal from the first landing in Por- 
tugal, on the 6th of April (the day little Bertha was 
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bom), until the beginning of August. The first pages 
were aknost obliterated, having fallen on the wet 
grass, after being torn and crumpled up ; then followed 
pages which could be partially made out, and at last 
we had the happiness of reading the journal complete 
for many pages. 

« « « « 

The time we passed at Oakhurst was very interest- 
ing, and of permanent improvement to me. The so- 
ciety of relations so good, so clever, so well informed, 
and so very kind to us —the noble library, paintings, 
collections of works of art, some of them very rare, 
besides others of great value — made time pass by 
as rapidly as profitably. It was very pleasant, too, to 
wander among the scenes of the many legends at- 
tached to the family which had dwelt in the old Hall 
so long. 

There was a gallery which particularly interested 
me ; it was hung with portraits of ladies belonging to 
the Stukeley ssince Henry VIII.'s time ; and nearly 
the whole length was occupied by dresses they had 
worn on remarkable occasions — a curious collection, 
especially as in many instances those dresses were 
placed on figures intended to represent the fair 
wearers of the olden time. For the last hundred 
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years, the wax figure purporting to be the likeness of 
each Lady Stukeley wore her wedding dress. 

The windows of " the ladies' gallery" were all on 
one side, and looked into the central quadrangle ; the 
portraits were on the opposite side, and so were the 
figures and dresses. Between each window there was 
an old chest of wood, carved and ornamented with 
brass, &c., or else a cabinet ; some of the cabinets 
were large, like presses, and quaintly carved, and of 
great antiquity ; other cabinets, of Japan, Chinese, 
or French manufacture, according to the prevailing 
fashion of the diflPerent times. All contained family 
papers, letters, journals, of those who had "long 
passed away from this fleeting life, to the life which 
endeth not." 

"The ladies' gallery " gave cause for many reflec- 
tions, especially to one of their descendants, and I 
used very often to go there. I had now become fa- 
miliar with many of their stories, which Lady Stuke- 
ley's dear old maid, Mrs. Duke, loved to tell me ; her 
family had been retainers on the Oakhurst estate for 
more than three hundred years. The lady she liked best 
to speak of was Mabel, Lady Kadclyff. The Radclyffs 
had been frequendy the subject of conversation lat- 
terly. Sir Francis had from the first deeply felt the 
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mysterious disappearance of his early friend, Count 
Badclyff, and was convinced that the man who for 
the last two years personated him was an impostor ; 
yet so many and so strange were the circumstances 
connected with that man's statement, that they gave 
rise to painful doubts and uncertainties. 

One day I remained a long time in *' the ladies' 
gallery". Sir Francis had lent me the keys of the ca- 
binet containing the papers and many particulars re- 
lating to Lady Kadclyff ; they were very interesting, 
and time fled so rapidly as I read, that the last rays of 
the setting sun shone through the painted glass, and 
cast its bright and varied colouring across the gallery, 
ere I remembered the lateness of the hour. Quickly 
restoring the papers to the cabinet, I carefully locked 
it, and then looked again at the portrait, so expressive 
of the mind the sweet lady's diary had shown to me. 
Just in front of it stood the figure of her mother, Lady 
Eleanor Stukeley, quite lifelike in its lovely, happy 
youthfulness, dressed in the full court costume of 
Queen Anne's time, with a very long train. It 
formed an affecting contrast to the portrait of her ill- 
fated daughter, which had been painted so long after- 
wards, in the deep mourning dress in which she 
accompanied Lady Derwentwater to the Court of 
k2 
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George II., when they ineffectually pleaded for the 
lives of their husbands. I must have remained a long 
time in thought ; for, when startled by the sound of a 
door being unlocked and opened at the further end of 
the gallery, I perceived the evening was coming on. 
I was very much frightened ; for it was a long distance 
from the inhabited parts of the house. I saw through 
the dusk a tall man in a dark cloak come out of the 
door slowly, and looking roimd as if with great caution 
before he locked it. 

Very much alarmed, I hastily concealed myself be- 
tween the voluminous dress of Lady Eleanor and the 
•vail; I heard the steps gradually approaching, and 
then pause quite close to me ; I heard a suppressed 
voice mutter, "She was the mother of my father — ^they 
cannot gainsay that ; " then another pause, which 
seemed very long to me in my terror. Then the 
man placed something small, but heavy sounding, 
under the train of Lady Eleanor, and returned with 
quicker steps to the door, which he unlocked and 
again entered. I knew it led into the tower which 
contained the most valuable family papers and docu- 
ments. 

It flashed across my mind that the man was a rob- 
ber ; perhaps the wicked man who called himself 
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Count Radclyff was taking the papers which Sir 
Francis refused to give him. I could with difficulty 
carrythe box, but I managed to do so across the gallery, 
and hid it behind one of the curtains on the opposite 
side ; two packets of papers, and a small bugle, which 
were on the box, I took with me, and then ran with 
the quickness of terror to the door through which I 
came into the gaUery ; it was on the opposite end to 
that opening into the tower. I ran on, down a flight of 
stone steps, through several passages ; it was getting 
very dark, and I was terrified, but carefully preserved 
the papers, the bugle, and the cabinet keys : I would 
die for old Sir Francis if I could, and something 
whispered to me these papers, and this man's stealing 
them, were of great importance. I ran on, not know- 
ing whither, but trjdng to get down to the open qua- 
drangle, after I found that I had lost my way. At last 
I came to a long narrow passage, knocked my head 
against a projecting piece of wood, and was very 
much hurt. I could not move, and could not help 
moaning, and at last crying, from fear and pain. 

It was now quite dark. After a time, to my asto- 
nishment, I heard voices, as if on the other side of 
the wall near me; hope at last came, and I could 
compose myself again. I listened, and by degrees 
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heard plainly every word. It was Edward and Cle- 
ment who were speaking ; they were speaking of me, 
and in great distress about me. I had been missed for 
hours — no trace of me could be found ; and they spoke 
so affectionately and feelingly of my dearly loved 
mother's anxiety, that it made me wretched. Then 
I heard them speak much that I ought not to have 
heard— of the love of Edward for me, of Clement's 
hope that I should be his sister. All this time I was 
unable to speak ; I tried to do so ; at last I knocked, 
and made all the noise I could with my weak little 
hand ; in vain — they did not hear me. They spoke 
with great agitation, and were miserable about me. 
I was grieved to overhear all that Edward felt of love 
for me ; I thought that I should never be able to 
speak to him as I used to do, to treat him as my 
good, my kind, my wise brother. And, oh ! to think 
of all my dear mother's misery for me, of Henry and 
the children — never to see them again, perhaps, and 
to die so near, so very near, as if buried alive ! 

I felt the wall within my reach — all was of wood ; 
one long piece, I thought, seemed like a bolt; I pushed 
at it with all my force ; at last I fell forward through 
the opening into Clement's room ! Just at that mo- 
ment Oswald Oliphant, coming in at the door, saw 
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me falling, caught me in his arms, and carried me to 
the large chair, near Clement's sofa, on which his 
grandmother used to sit. 

Poor Clement ! seeing me carried apparently dying, 
my white dress marked with the blood which was 
flowing from my forehead, was a great shock to him. 
He started up — vainly tried once more to rise ; alas ! 
the fearful agonies returned ; he fell back, and through- 
out that solemn night his sufferings were such, that 
every moment we expected his precious life to be 
taken from us. 

His piety, his patience, his affection for the loving, 
sorrowing ones around him — all is even now, after the 
lapse of more than fifty years, as acutely felt as it is 
vividly and deeply remembered by me. Towards 
morning, in great mercy, his sufferings were alleviated, 
and he sank into a deep sleep; but so worn and 
exhausted, that his almost imperceptible breathing 
alone showed that the Lord and Saviour he ever glo- 
rified still spared him to us. 

In the necessity for exertion during the succession 
of trials throughout that fearful night, and the many 
anxious days which^foUowed, strength was given even 
to me, so young, weak, and helpless ; my good and 
gracious God supported and gave me strength accord- 
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ing to my day then ; and he has always done so 
since. My own dear mother ! how thankfully I felt 
that I was not to add grief to her sad heart, and that 
I was even enabled a little to aid her in comforting 
and assisting the beloved relations who, even in their 
own distress, were so anxious for us. 

Clement woke from that calm, still sleep refreshed ; 
before he opened his eyes, he repeated in a low 
sweet voice part of the sixty-second Psalm, which has 
been most precious to me ever since. He then, 
looking up as he said, *' Oh ! put your trust in Him 
always ! " saw the careworn, venerable face of Sir 
Francis, who was bending over him ; he clasped and 
kissed his grandfather's hand. 

For a short time no one spoke ; and then he asked 
if I was safe, and entreated he might be told "who 
had hurt Laura?" and he became much agitated. 

With affectionate anxiety, all expressed the same 
wish ; and, after hearing my adventures in " the 
ladies* gallery," Clement told us that several nights 
successively a man, exactly such as I described, had 
appeared within the frame of the large portrait of Sir 
James Eadclyff, bearing a strong resemblance to that 
of Sir Hildebrand, but with a very stern and unplea- 
sant expression, and, raising his arm in a threatening 
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manner, with a strange, unearthly voice, said, ** Restore 
the Radclyff papers ; '' and then he disappeared, and 
■the portrait of Sir James Eadclyfi* appeared as usual. 
Clement said he had foreborne mentioning this strange 
circumstance, dreading lest it should be imagination — 
that it had preyed much upon him. 

On the last night the man had appeared, when as 
usual he raised his arm to threaten as he spoke, he 
had pushed back his hat, and disclosed a broad gash 
across the forehead. 

On the very night I had appeared in the same 
place, Clement had purposed disclosing it to his bro- 
ther, having become convinced there was some trick 
or scheme which ought to be discovered and exposed. 
He urged the necessity of making every search and 
inquiry without delay. The two packets I had so 
carefully preserved proved to be of great importance. 
They were the very papers which the pretended 
Count sought so earnestly to obtain from Sir Francis ! 
The small silver instrument, somewhat resembled a 
bugle, and, when slowly spoken through, gave exactly 
the same soimd as that in which the mightly visitor 
made his demand. 

Sir Francis and Edward, accompanied by my uncle 
and Oswald, went to ** thfe ladies' gallery," and found 
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the box (which contamed the old deeds aod leases of 
the St. Bernard's property) quite safe, behind the 
curtain where I had placed it with so much difficulty. 
The figure of Lady Eleanor had been knocked down, 
the face destroyed, evidently trampled on ! the por- 
trait of Lady Kadclyff placed on the ground, but not 
injured. Within the tower all appeared as usual, and 
without confusion ; but on diligent search, not only 
had the box been taken which I rescued, but another 
box of old deeds, not of any importance, but interest- 
ing from antiquity, had been removed. No trace of 
this box was then found ; but, as lists of all the 
deeds, &c., in the tower were kept in the library, they 
could be identified at any time. Both the locks on 
the door of the tower were locked, so that the robber 
must have used false keys ; the locks were very old 
and curious, and the keys of quaint and peculiar 
form. 

During the search in " the ladies' gallery,'*^ &c., 
Dr. Hodgson came again to see Clement ; we had the 
happiness of hearing that he was better than could 
have been expected so soon. Dr. Hodgson spoke 
much of the insolent conduct of the soi-disant Count 
to a young officer who one of the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood had taken with him to the grand ball 
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at Enterington Park, which the Count had given on 
the previous night. ** I cannot abide him/' said the 
old doctor ; ** it hurts me that he should go by the 
name of the noble Count Francis ! I am resolved to 
discover if the circumstances Joseph Eashleigh has 
heard are pure and perfect in truthfulness. I will 
sift and digest them all, and then inform the honest 
young barrister who won my approbation on the day 
the trial was adjourned. Madam," he continued, ad- 
dressing Lady Stukeley, " let me entreat your Lady- 
ship to use all your influence with Sir Francis to pre- 
vent his yielding up those papers ; in keeping them, 
he retains the trust reposed in his intense integrity. 
Madam, pardon my presumptiveness, and condescend- 
ently remember that, if my speech is presumptive, 
likewise my heart is full of gratitude, and in my 
thoughts humility reigns." 

Apd with two or three short bows, or rather nods, 
to each side, and then a very low obeisance, intended 
to express the tmion of deep humility with dignity, 
Dr. iHodgson left the room. He was a strange-look- 
ing little man, with a fine massive, intellectual fore- 
head, and very small, insignificant features ; but the 
benevolence of his disposition gave such a kindliness 
of expression to the old doctor's countenance, that 
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even the sick children, to whom in his vocation he 
had to administer much that was disagreeable, loved 
him. 

Doctor Hodgson gave us a very bad account of the 
old postman, poor old Humby ! There was cause for 
great anxiety about him ; he was a favourite with the 
old and with theyoimg ; indeed, the little community 
of Stukeley Eoyal, consisting of the same families 
who had lived together for many generations, were so 
well known to each other, and so connected, that 
every occurrence there was full of general interest, 
and kindly feelings were universally shown. Every 
means had been used for the old man's recovery; but 
he continued in a sort of stupor for several days, 
breathing heavily, and sometimes he tried to speak, 
but could not be understood. He was imable to 
eat, and swallowed with difficulty the nourishment 
which from time to time was gently poured down 
his throat. After five days he fell into a sleep which 
lasted for many hours ; he awoke refreshed, and able 
to speak in a low and faltering voice, but quite col- 
lectedly. His anxiety was for the letters — "Jtfy trust^^^ 
said the faithful old man. By degrees he was able 
to tell the particulars of the attack upon him. 

Soon after entering the wood, a tall, stout man, 
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muffled in a cloak, with his hat pulled much over his 
face, came from behind a tree, muttering something 
about toothache ; a handkerchief was tied so as to pre- 
vent his features being seen. He walked on ashort way 
with Humby, and then, suddenly seizing him by the 
throat, tried to knock him down, in the endeavour to 
snatch the post bag from him ; they had a hard strug- 
gle before the old man was mastered, and his arms 
and legs tied. In the struggle, the hat and handker- 
chief falling off, the face of Denny Maclatighlan was 
distinctly disclosed. Much shocked, old Humby 
called out the name ; the wretch then beat him cruelly 
— ^indeed, until he lost all consciousness ; for the next 
thing he remembered was Oswald and Edward bath- 
ing his poor head, and giving him water to drink. 
He tried to speak then, but could not articulate ; and 
he said that often since, when he was lying unable to 
move, he had tried to speak, for he was aware of all 
that was going on around him nearly the whole of the 
time after he was carried to his own cottage. 

His anxiety respecting the letters was very distress- 
ing, especially on account of Mrs. Sturdevant's loss ; 
for, under the impression that he was imconscious, all 
had been freely discussed in his presence by his kind 
but injudicious and gossiping attendants, as through 
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the universal sympathy he was never allowed to be 
quiet, except while the doctor or some of his more 
prudent but not more affectionate friends than his 
own associates were present. He was very much 
agitated when tidings reached the village of Denny 
Maclaughlan's having been clearly traced to Liver- 
pool, and proved to have embarked thence for New 
York, under the name of Terence Goolahan. Good 
old Humby then became miserable ; he had throughout 
clung to the hope of Maclaughlan being discovered, 
and making full restitution to Mrs. Sturdevant, all 
prospect of which was now gone. 

My uncle, who was in the daily habit of visiting 
the old man, reading and praying with him, re- 
mained later than usual that evening ; cheering and- 
comforting the afflicted was his peculiar gift. He 
often brought me with him, and we returned through 
the churchyard to the Rectory, that he might show me 
the effect of the beautiful moonlight and the shadows 
on the ruins and the tombs. 

The moonlight fell broadly upon the tomb of 
the ill-fated Sir James Radclyff as we passed, and 
near it, just emerging from the shadow of the trees, 
^tood a tall man, whose fine countenance brought 
the portrait forcibly to my mind ; he walked up to 
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my uncle, looking earnestly at him, but as if afraid to 
speak ; and then in a broken and agitated voice ex- 
claimed, as he stretched out his hand, " Philip ! Philip 
Mordaimt ! 

*^Sir James Badclyff!'' said my uncle, solemnly ; 
" and yet it cannot be — time must pass away before 
the grave gives up the dead !" 

" Not Sir James ! no sorrow nor care where he 
rests," said the stranger. "It is your old friend 
Frank, care-worn and sorrow-stricken, who sees you 
once more, Philip !" 

My uncle was overcome ; he clasped my hand, and 
iooked at me with an expression of anguish, as if he 
feared his mind was wandering. Neither of them 
Bpoke for some time, during which agitating thoughts 
^ere evidently passing in each mind. But there was 
an affectionate interest in the stranger's countenance, 
"wliile that of my uncle showed astonishment and per- 
plexityat length ; he said : — 

" Frank Radclyff, not two years since I saw you at 
Oakhurst, and then you were so altered in every way, 
that we could scarcely recognise our old friend. And 
now it seems as if the Frank Kadclyff of our youth 
were indeed restored, although with age and sorrow 
marked most deeply since the old time. But not like 
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the change in you when last we met at Oakhurst. 
We all found you then cold, heartless — not one cha- 
racteristic of the friend constantly thought of then 
remained. The same features were there certainly, 
but the old expression gone — changed. Pardon me, 
but the meeting was too painful in its every circum- 
stance for those who had loved you so truly ever 
to forget, or to think of without distress, even an- 
guish." 

" I was not at Oakhurst two years ago, Philip ; I 
have never been at Oakhurst since the day Bertha 
and Bertram were buried !" 

They drew near, and fixedly looked at each other ; 
the very souls of the old friends seemed to gaze into 
each other; the fine expressive countenances were 
crowded with thoughts, feelings, memories ; the calm 
soft moonlight shining down on them in the hallowed 
precincts which contained the mortal remains so dear. 
At last tears filled the eyes, and even rolled down 
the cheeks, as the friends of early youth, so long se- 
parated, fully recognised each other. 

For some time neither of them could speak, and 
then broken, disjointed sentences of inquiry— the 
history of thirty years in the lives of each, of thirty 
years in the lives of those dearest to them both. 
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Changes, how many! deaths, not few! The long 
absent one retained every remembrance fresh as if of 
yesterday ; and many were his inquiries before he 
told his own strange history of the last ten years. 

The bright moonlight faded away ; the stars came 
out one by one in the darkness, and again the heavens 
shone. Count Badclyfi* often paused and looked up, 
as if the unspeakable glories of the firmament were 
filling his mind ; by degrees he became so absorbed, 
that he ceased to speak. 

My uncle had been holding my hand, to prevent my 
leaving them ; he now placed it in that of his old 
friend, and said, " This is my little pet, Frank ; she is 
Jane's eldest child !" 

•' Dear young lady," said the old man, stooping 
down, and kissing my forehead, " your mother was my 
godchild, and very dear to me ; my little brightie I 
used to call her ; she just reached to my knee as she 
stood by me to listen to the stories I delighted in tell- 
ing the merry little thing." 

" And now, Frank, she will be one of the very first 
to welcome you home. She and the children are 
with me while her husband is in Portugal — a good 
man, a brave officer. She married Peregrine Bertie ; 
you remember him always with Lord Charles when 

L 
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he was a boy. Come, Frank ! you must hasten home 
with me." 

" Home !" he answered, dreamily ; he was much 
affected, and then earnestly said, " Oh, Philip, may 
this time of balm and healing to me be blessed to 
you ; may you know hereafter the fulness of the 
comfort you have given me. Words fail me — ^memo- 
ries overwhelm my crushed and weakened mind ; I 
knew that none of you who were spared would forget 
me ; but I clung most of all to ' true Philip,' my 
fiuthful" 

He stopped, quite overcome once more. '* It is so 
strange, Philip,'* he then said, '* that man should at- 
tempt to personate me here ; and that the imposture 
was not at once discovered! Where is he now? 
What steps should I take to establish the truth ? Yet 
all this will suffice to think of to-morrow. We are 
close to the Kectory now. How calm, how still, the 
dear old Kectory !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" When sflent tiine wi* lightly foot 

Had trod on thirty years, 
My native home once more I sought, 

"Wl* many hopes and fears. 
Wha' kens' gin a' the Mends I left 

May still continue mine, 
Or* gin I e'er again shall taste 

The joys I left lang syne ? 
I ran to ilka well kenn't place, 

In hopes to find my friends there ; 
I saw where ilka Mend had sat 

And hung on ilka chair. 
Till soft remembrance threw her veil 

Upon these e*en o' mine, 
I shut the door, and wept aloud 

To think upon lang syne ! 
" When time hath past, and years have fled, 

Your heart will feel like mine ; 
* And aye the song will please ye maist 

That minds ye o' lang syne." 

Campbell. 

" Conscience, what art thou ? thou tremendous power *— 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** How dost thou light a torch to distant deeds. 

Make the past, the present, and the future frown ! 
How, ever and anon, awake the soul. 
As with a peal of thunder, to strange horror ! " 



YOXTNO. 



« Be still my soul — the hour is hastening on 
When disappointment, grief, and fear are gone ; 

l2 
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Sorrows forgot ; love's purest joys restored. 

Be still, my soul ! when change and tears are past, 

All safe and blessed shalt thou be at last." 

Anon, 

Edward came the following morning to tell us Lady 
Stukeley's arrangements for going early in the day to 

the oratorio at C , to which we had been looking 

forward with great interest. He found us waiting 
breakfast for my uncle, who was generally very punc- 
tual. Edward looked unusually animated, and with 
heightened colour. " I have just passed Uncle Phi- 
lip," he said, ** near the post oflGice ; my grandfather 
and a most interesting-looking old gentleman were 
with him. I observed them as I came up the street ; 
I came quite close to them, stopped, and began 
speaking to Uncle Philip, but he did not see me ; and 
they seemed so earnest in conversation, that I did not 
like interrupting them. There is something very re- 
markable and prepossessing in the appearance of the 
stranger. As to likenesses, he is exactly Sir James 
Kadclyff, but much older than the paintings, thinner, 
and in a dress of the present day. Another chapter 
in our romance 5s coming, Jane, you may be sure. 
Laura, prepare yourself accordingly !" 

" Seriously, Edward," said my mother, " the au- 
thentic and last version has arrived ; you have seen 
the true, the good Count Francis !" 
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'* I felt certain of it,'* he answered, earnestly and 
eagerly. ''The fine countenance, deep suffering, pal- 
lid, worn look — I had a good long survey as I walked 
up the street, and had time for many thoughts. They 
made a fine picture — ^like each other, and yet striking 
In contrast. They were moving on slowly, perfectly 
abstracted, — my grandfather touching his hat every 
now and then from habit. My grandfather — ^what a 
load is taken from his loving heart ! how right he has 
been ! Where did they meet the Count ? Have they 
been together at Oakhurst ? I left home early, and 
came round by Barbara's with the message about the 
oratorio, and was there some time, and therefore 
missed them there." 

"Oh, yes !" said my mother ; " very early, about 
seven, I think, Philip and the Count went to Oak- 
hurst, and they have not returned since." 

We had just finished telling Edward the particulars 
of the long- absent Count's return, and were speaking 
of it with the deepest interest, when he entered with 
Sir Francis and my uncle. Edward came forward, 
took his hand, and kissed It reverently. It was very 
pleasant to see my .uncle and Sir Francis look so 
happy ; and the eloquent thanksgiving at the family 
prayers was deeply felt by all present. The break- 
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fast was very cheerful, although hurried over, for the 
time of Church Service was near. While we were at 
breakfast, the bells of the old church rang forth their 
most gladsome peals. The dear old Count became 
very pale — I thought he would have fainted, when 
he heard those bells once more. 

'^ Ah, Philip ! " he said, '* the last sounds I heard 
from Stukeley bells crushed every hope of earthly 
happiness until this very time that I hear them now 
again ! '* 

Ko one spoke : the sad scene where they had parted 
was then present to my uncle as to him. We all 
knew every circumstance of that time of sorrows, and 
deeply sympathized with the warm-hearted, affection- 
ate old man. 

Suddenly hearty cheers and the soimd of many 
rapidly approaching footsteps startled us — the grounds 
of the Rectory were filling with the villagers ; and 
Count Kadclyff, recovering self-possession, received 
with heartfelt emotion, and his native dignity of man- 
ner, the enthusiastic welcome which showed the 
tenacity of affection, and the worth of the good old 
English peasantry. Sir Francis was greatly gratified ; 
he perceived how fully his people acknowledged the 
truth — how completely all the wiles and bribes of 
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the impostor had failed to shake their reliance on 
him. 

The church was crowded ; my uncle's sermon was 
very beautiful ; he used often to bring the most valu- 
able instruction in spiritual things from analogies be- 
tween the passing events of this life and the great 
and solemn truths they shadow forth. Both my aunts 
-were there, and we all returned with them to Oak- 
hurst. Clement was ever thought of; and Clement's 
room was on that day the scene of interesting con- 
versation, which none of us could ever forget. You 
may have observed it not unfrequently happen, where 
those who have been long separated first meet, con- 
versation runs on for some time on comparatively in- 
different topics, before the agitated feelings subside, 
and they are able by degrees to approach the subjects 
which most interest and occupy their minds. Thus 
it was at this meeting, where such a tide of mingled 
memories flowed on in the minds of the old, so dearly 
loved, so truly sympathized with by the younger per- 
sons present. 

They were all very fond of music at Oakhurst, 
Clement in particular; and since he had been in 
mercy restored again to his usual health, it interested 
him to listen to my playing on the piano, and I learned 
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mucli from his exquisite taste. In the hours of pain 
and suffering, he found comfort and cheering in the 
sublime strains of Handel, the fine suggestive music 
of Haydn, the varied melodies of Mozart ; and he 
liked me to play the German airs and ballads we 
learned from old Mr. Stitzel, who had great musical 
taste and knowledge, by which he would have been 
distinguished, if the circumstances of his early life had 
been different. 

The oratorio at C , about ten miles distant, had 

been anticipated with pleasure throughout the neigh- 
bourhood ; it was in aid of a local charity, and patro- 
nized by the bishop. Contrary to their usual custom — 
for they had not left home for many years — Sir Fran- 
cis and Lady Stukeley intended going, as they wished 
me to hear the good singers and performers who were 
to be there from London. My mother and the children 
were to remain with Clement, and to arrive at the 

HaU before the rest of the family started for C . 

The carriages came round at the appointed time; 
but every one had forgotten about the oratorio since 
the Count's return. Barbara earnestly requested that 
we should go as intended, and especially urged that 
he should accompany us. " Go, dear Frank," she 
said ; " it will do you all the good imaginable, and it 
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will be good for us all — we want a perfect rest of mind 
and thought ; and the oratorio is precisely where I 
should like you to be first seen. Dear Frank, you 
must learn firom the very begpming that no one ever 
contradicts Barbara." 

Miss Stukeley was always called ** Barbara," even 
by the youngest of the family ; she was so good, so 
kind, and entered so warmly into all our feelings and 
pursuits, that we never thought it presumptuous. Her 
advice gave general satisfaction, and was accordingly 

adopted. We arrived in the Music Hall at C- , 

late ; many bright smiles of recognition welcomed us. 
Count Radclyfif stood between his early friends. Sir 
Francis and my uncle Philip. The circumstance of their 
being again, and so unexpectedly imited, had called 
forth all the sensibility of their nature. I observed, 
almost with awe, the expression which the sacred 
music brought into those noble countenances ; the 
melancholy look which I had always seen in the face 
of Sir Francis was gone ; a calm, almost heavenly, re- 
mained on it ; tears slowly glided down the pale, thin, 
but ever peaceM and beautiful face of Lady Stukeley, 
whose eyes were fixed on him. So calm, so soothing was 
the music, '' He shall lead His flock like a shepherd," 
I felt it was indeed good for me to be there, and to 
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think. A grand, impressive piece of instrumental 
music followed, which broke my train of thoughts ; 1 
looked up and around; just then a party of smartly 
dressed, but not nice-looking, ladies and gentlemen 
entered, and amongst them was the man I had seen 
in "the ladies' gallery !" Inwardly praying for strength 
and guidance to Him who never faileth in every time 
of need, I told Edward, who was next to me, and di- 
rected his attention to him ; Edward spoke to my 
imcle, who, after looking at the man fixedly whispered 
something to Barbara, and then went immediately out 
with Edward. It was some time before their absence 
was remarked ; and when Lady Stukeley anxiously in- 
quired, Barbara told her they would soon return. In 
the meantime, the man, who with his party had taken 
seats opposite to us, soon afterwards observed Sir 
Francis ; the gleam of hatred passed over his bad 
countenance ; and yet I could not but perceive the 
strange likeness, although his features were coarse^ 
and the expression distorted by his evil nature, to the 
amiable, refined, intellectual countenance of the real 
Radclyff. The vindictive eyes of the impostor lite- 
rally glared on Sir Francis for some moments, and 
then he caught sight of the Count. With a deep 
groan, and a look of horror, he became deadly pale, 
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flung up his arms, and then clasped them over his 
fSeu^, and fell senseless. The confusion which ensued 
may be imagined. The Count was one of the first to 
give assistance ; he had seen the fall, but not the face 
of the man, as he fell heavily, forward. There was 
difficulty in raising him, for he was tall and stout. 
The several doctors present, among whom was 
Dr. Hodgson, directed him to be carried to the hotel, 
which was next door to the Music Hall. Every 
means were promptly and energetically used for his 
recovery ; but it was so long before animation was re- 
stored, that it was feared he had been called to his 
last dread account ! It was very awful, and greatly 
shocked us all, especially the generous and noble- 
minded cousins whom he had sought so long and so 
deeply to injure ; they accompanied my aunts and 
me to the hotel, where we were to remain an hour 
or two before returning to Oakhurst. Just as we en- 
tered, the unhappy man was carried past us up the 
stairs ; his face was uncovered— the dark wig which he 
usually wore was removed ; the Count's astonishment 
was boundless. The sudden transition from deep 
pity to indignation, surprise, and then to pity again, 
mingled with horror, was very striking in his expres- 
sive countenance. 
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'' Poor man ! unhappy, wretched man I how could 
he come here ? how did he escape ?" he exclaimed, 
involuntarily as it were, and in a low voice. On 
this a person in the crowd, which was now fordng 
its way into the hotel, answered, "Why, that's the man 
wot's setting up to be Count KadclyfFof auld St. Ber- 
nard's! He may be a rich man, but he 'beant a 
gentleman; and there's not a man in Cumberland 
who knew the Count believes in him ; but the great 
trial is going on yet." 

Just then the landlord, who had come forward 
to receive the Stukeleys, said, ''he was sorry to 
forbid any persons coming into the hotel, but the 
doctors had ordered the gentleman (I don't call him 
Count) to be kept very quiet ; he is to be put into 
the warm bath ; and, if it is desired, I will from time 
to time direct that information of his state shall be 
given. 

The crowd quietly dispersed, without any display of 
interest ; and in about an hour my imcle and Edward, 
accompanied by a formal old gentleman, who they 

introduced as Mr. Woodmoor, the Mayor of C , 

entered the room in which we were. He asked a great 
many questions respecting the robbery of the papers, 
^specially regarding the appearance of the man with 
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whom I had seen them ; and then in a grave manner 
requested that he might be permitted to have his 
questions and my answers taken down in writing by his 
clerk, who was now waiting belowby his directions. The 
clerk accordingly entered, and Mr. Woodmoor asked 
a long series of questions, many of them very irrele- 
vant, which with my answers were transcribed in a 
book — very much distressing me, too, by the manner 
in which he cautioned me " to speak the exact truth ; 
for young ladies," he said, ** frequently make mis- 
takes, and this is a serious charge to bring against a 
gentleman of the rank and consequence of Count 
Radclyfif ! I consider," he added, "it will be neces- 
sary for me to see whether this yoimg lady properly 
identifies Count Radclyfi* as the robber in Sir Francis 
Stukeley's house ; and I shall therefore require her to 
see the unfortunate gentleman she accuses, as soon as 
he is well enough to be seen by her, and in my pre- 
sence ; for this is a serious and extraordinary charge." 
I was greatly shocked and overcome at the harsh- 
ness and want of feeling, and above all the doubt 
cast upon my truthfulness. Edward was excessively 
angry ; Sir Francis and the Count were indignant. 
My imcle was deeply pained, evidently ; but he said 
nothing until he rang the bell, and requested the land- 
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lord might be told to ascertain the state of the person 
who had been carried senseless into the hotel about 
an hour previously, and to bring the information him- 
self as soon as possible. 

The old landlord accordingly came almost imme- 
diately, and stated that signs of life had appeared 
during the last half hour, and that since then the 
gentleman had rapidly recovered, and '< the doctors 
say he wiU soon be as well as ever ; but they consi- 
der him to have undergone some great shock, and no 
one is allowed in the room but the French lady, his 
wife, and the doctors. He has been in the warm 
bath, and is now composed ; but he has been in a 
terrible way, thinking a dead man appeared to him at 
the oratorio." 

" Unhappy man !" said the Coamt ; " it is indeed an 
infinite mercy that he was not called suddenly into 
eternity." 

The old landlord looked earnestly at the Count — ? 
" Sir," he exclaimed, " if Francis Count Badclyff 
breathes on earth, you are he !" 

" Yes," he said, " I am, and I well remember you, 
Milward. Richard Milward, long years since your 
kindness to poor Harry Vane saved his life, on that 
day you carried him in your arms for help." 
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** Ah, Sir I" answered the old man, "you did more 
for him than any one else ; and you suffered much in 
many ways for him before he left Cumberland." 

** He is gone now, poor fellow ! He died at Her- 
manstadt, in Transylvania, ten years ago ; but he had 
not forgotten you, Milward. 1 thought that I was on 
my way to St. Bernard's then, and he gave me his 
ring for you — you will remember his strange black 
ring ; but I have not got it now ; it was stolen, with 
nearly all my valuables and papers, by the imhappy 
man you have just seen, and who has been, I find, per- 
sonating me. He was my servant then, but had gone 
through, by his own accoimt, many strange vicissi- 
tudes, even at that time, since he left this neighbour- 
hood, a great many years ago. Many persons now 
living must remember Anthony Belfield, I should 
think." 

" The murderer of my son ! oh, Alfred ! Alfred !" 
The broken voice, as if suffocated with horror, could 
hardly be recognised as that of Sir Francis. Although 
so haggard, and sorrow-stricken his countenance, the 
woe in the almost deathlike face of Lady Stukeley 
was still more melancholy. The awful death of their 
beloved son, so suddenly brought before them, was an 
agonizing trial ; and it was very affecting to witness 
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her eflforts to soothe Sir Francis, while his anxiety to 
spare her enabled him soon to bear with apparent 
calmness this great shock. 

We were very anxious they should leave C be- 
fore any of the exciting scenes sliould take place which 
were likely to ensue on the arrest of the criminal. In 
a very short time, therefore, they returned to Oak- 
hurst, accompanied by Barbara and Norman. It was 
thought necessary for me to remain until later in the 
day, with my uncle and Edward, at the hotel. 

There was now no difficulty urged against the iden- 
tification of the robber of the Hall ; his crimes were 
one by one coming forth from the dark past — one by 
one being brought to the light of day. The mayor 
could no longer refuse to give orders for the arrest of 
Anthony Belfield, and for search in his house for 
the papers, &c., which my uncle and Edward de- 
manded. 

I was taken by them to the room in which Belfield 
was sitting, gloomy, sullen, but quite restored to his 
usual health. His wife was with him — a handsome, 
elderly woman, showily dressed ; she had a very cun- 
ning, but stem and forcible countenance. I recog- 
nised him at once, although he was much paler ; for, 
while he had been so carefully concealing the box 
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and papers, the small lamp which he held in one hand 
had enabled me to observe his features distinctly, 
while I was hid so near him, and was so frightened. 

The Mayor asked me several questions, and ap- 
peared to be at last perfectly satisfied of my truthful* 
hess. Besides the Mayor, two other magistrates at 
my uncle's request attended ; and the kind old Lady 
Mary Churchill went with us. Several other persons 
had entered the room, which was becoming crowded. 
It was a very trying time to me ; but, knowing I was 
doing my duty, and aware of its importance, I was 
enabled to pass through the ordeal without consider- 
ing my own feelings. 

The identity of the robber being fully established, 
he was ordered by the magistrates to be immediately 
removed to the county gaol, and an order given for 
his house to be searched for the missing box and 
papers. He did not speak, but sometimes became 
ghastly pale; and, though his eyes were generally fixed 
an the ground, he cast around from time to time, 
especially on me, vindictive, savage glances. His lips 
were compressed ; the stem, ferocious expression of 
his countenance was very striking. 

Just as he was being removed from the room in 
charge of two constables to his own carriage, which 

M 
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was to take him to the gaol, his wife suddenly 
started up, seized on me, and shook me till I was 
almost breathless ; her imprecations were dreadful, 
and rapidly uttered in French, Then she shrieked, 
rather than said, "Maudite Petite! you say my 
husband, the noble Count, a robber ! ah I ah !" and 
she shook me again, holding me so firmly clasped in 
her cruel hands, that Edward, who had, the moment 
she seized me, rushed forward to save me, had great 
difficulty in extricating me &om her grasp. He then 
held her by the wrists, while she vainly struggled to 
free herself, and catch hold of me again. 

"Wretched woman!" he said, "pollute not with 
your touch — wife of my father's murderer, dare not 
to touch Laura Bertie!" The agitation and ex- 
citement with which he had been speaking passed 
away, and he relinquished, with a look of dignity and 
scorn, his hold on the violent woman, as my anxious 
friends removed me from her reach. 

" That man," he said, with grave solemnity, point- 
ing to the prisoner, " was a pirate in the West Indies, 
and, under the name of Alonzo du Bois, seized on a 
French merchant ship, caused a mutiny and sangui- 
naiy conflict amongst the crew, in which several lives 
were lost. The passengers, and those of the crew 
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who did not join du Bois, were cast out in a boat on the 
broad ocean, very far from any land. Amongst those 
passengers were the Countess de Rouvign^, her 
daughter, af);erwards my mother, and my father. 
That boat's crew was most mercifully spared to reach 
the Azores, as you are aware ; several of them are 
now living — some of them still reside at Stukeley 
'SoyaL But my father — my loved and honoured fa- 
tiier/' continued Edward, slowly, and with the deepest 
feelingi *'my father was murdered three years after- 
wards by that man, who bore the name of Alonio du 
Bois, in the island of Flores." 

In the most solemn and pathetic manner, Edward 
spoke of the dreadful death of his father, and de- 
nounced the murderer, bringing forward as clearly as 
forcibly the many proofs which fixed the guilt on the 
Same man who was now before the magistrates, 
charged with the crime of breaking into Oakhurst for 
the purpose of obtaining papers belonging to the 
Badclyff family to aid him in the imposture and as- 
sumption of their property and title. "And," added 
Edward, " it appears that the name he was known by 
for many years previously in this neighbourhood was 
Anthony Belfield." 

The statement of Edward was listened to with the 
m2 
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utmost interest and attention ; and after a very skoi:^ 
and' earnest deliberation, amongst >the many magis* 
trates now present^ who were unanimously agreed, 
Belfield was committed, charged with this grave addi-> 
tional crime, to the gaol. His wife appeared horrorr 
stricken. 

, f* Oh I no, no ! " she said, vehemently; " imppssi^e I 
he Could not have murdered Monsieur de Stukeleyw 
It was very cruel — J always said so." (She Bpoke ii^ 
French, and very hurriedly, with occasional English 
words and sente^cee.) /^I always said it was c^ruelapd 
wrong to injure M.de Stukeley,and the good Mr. Vent 
ablesi And, oh! 1 prayed andprayed,andknelt to him, 
to spare Madamae, my loved Madame, andUbell^Vel: 
truder-tiie angel Veltrude, who loved me. I knew it 
w6uld all end bad» bad! I said so., 1 said thejbo^ 
ought to be sought for, and they should be saved— ev^ 
and ever they ought to be sought for ^until founds 
Or some one day — some dreadful day— it would b0 

worse for us. And so it is! it is" . 

' : She wrung her hands, and wept, bitterly moaiiing.^ 
'Pien rapidly, wildly spoke our^" I know they died; at 
sea. Ah !" she said in a hollow, broken voice, " I al- 
ways dream they died at sea, one by one.^ They 
starved to death. I know well Madame died fir^tr-I 
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know sbe <lid ; and Veltrude— ^the gentle, the good, the 
lovely young Veltrude — she died then immediate — I 
dream it always. Oh ! my life is wretched — ah I ye 
Imow not how wretched. But, oh ! '* she threw herself 
<mher knees before Edward — " pardon — pardon him. 
3fy husband is bad man ; but he not murder Monsieur 
4e Stukeley, I belief sure ; for one thing, he brought 
we, months — ah ! two, three years after— that little 
^eture of Veltrude Madame ever wore; my husband 
Ixrought it to me. You know they loved Charette. 
Ah! the times were happy then to me, good then. 
My husband told they were safe in one of the islands, 
I forget ike name : so many islands, large, small, 
l^ure, there, everywhere ! I beliefed it not. But when 
he brought the little picture, two, three years after 
ftey left'^ La Princesse,' the ship, at the back part of 
that litde picture there was Monsieur de Stukeley ; 
and my husband said he was well, and gave it to^ 
him for me ; and that showed he lived, you know, ' 
Kvedthen." 

She ispoke all this quicker than ever, almost inco- 
herently, lexhorting Edward to spare her husband. 
"I lived in Cuba," she said, "iand he used to come 
for months there, and go again to sea; they were 
happy times for ine then often, and he 'brought 
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me rioh pyef ents, aud then Oh ! he never, never 

murdered Monsieur de Stukeley !" 

'' Woman, your tongue is again my ruin I'* tbun^ 
dered forth the wretch, as he sprang &om between 
the constables, rushed forward, seis^ed hi9 unhappy 
wife by the throat, and, ere any per9on in that 
crowded room could prevent, plunged a da^e» hk 
her bosom ! At that moment he caught the eye of 
Count Iladclyff, into whose arm9 ahe had faUea« 
Again eame the look of horrcor on hi9 wicked laae«<«^ 
again he groaned deeply, and fell senselessL In thifl! 
s.tate he was oariied off to the county gaol, where he 
was heayily ironed, and placed, in a murderer's celli 
laden with crimes, the last crime of the deepest dyei 
i^ the dark catalogue. 

Br. Hodgson and two other physiciana hastened to 
the unhappy wounded wife ; the deep misery of heif 
QOuntena;nce showed that anguish of miftd far eX'^ 
ceeded the agony of her poor wounded body* Pity 
for her pierced the feelings of all present. I tried ia 
vain to staimch the blood, which rapidly poured forth 
as she was carried to an adjoining room* 

** Ah Petite, Petite ! " she said, most sadly, and then 
she turned her expressive eyes most mournfully on 
me, "forgive me — oh, forgive me ! and do not leave 
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me ; pity me--do not leave me I" She clasped my 
hand tightly ; it was gently disengaged, while she 
was placed upon the bed, and her wound carefully 
examined by the surgeons. But still her eyes were 
beseechingly fixed on me, and still the same entreaty 
from her weak voice, gradually becoming more &iat. 
I looked to my uncle, to seek his permission to 
remain, and his dear, kind countenance answered me. 
It was consoling, in all these horrible circumstances, 
that I could give some comfort to this most unhappy 
woman. 

The doctors found the wound very serious: the 
stifihess of some bones in her dress had turned 
the dagger aside, and prevented the blow being 
instantly &tal, but her mental agitation and the great 
loss of blood caused her state to be very precarious. 
Her poor mind soon failed; and it was very fry- 
ing and affecting to us, who knew so much of her 
past history, audits connexion with Edward's parents, 
to hear its wanderings— the mutiny — the fate of 
Madame and Mademoiselle de Bouvign^, her en- 
treaties that they might be spared; and then her 
excitement became such, that I was not allowed to 
stay any longer. 

Two experienced nurses, and her own maid, who 
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had been immediately sent for when she was wounded^: 
remained with the wretched French lady, and she was 
carefully attended in every way. The doctors said, 
the only prospect of her life being saved was by keep- 
ing her perfectly quiet ; they were to take turns to 
sit up with her through the night. 

It was very late when my uncle and I, with Edward 

and the Count, left C . In the streets were stiU 

many groups of people, discussing the strange and 
agitating scenes of the day ; and when we left the 
hotel, there were many watching for the last accounts 
of the poor French lady. We heard that the indig- 
nation against her husband, the pretended Count 
Eadclyff, and the horror experienced for his crimes^ 
were such, that, a riot being ^prehended, the mayor 
had applied for soldiers to be sent from the nearest 
military station to guard the gaol, and prevent the 
mob seizing the criminal, to execute the summary 
justice on him they had threatened. 

The dragoons rode quickly by just as we Were 
driving away from the hotel, and 1 saw Oswald 011- 
phant for the first time in his uniform. I was very 
much surprised, very happy ; for I thought there was 
no hope of our seeing each other again before he em- 
barked for Spain. Indeed, I had thought we should 
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never meet again in this world, and he was very dear 
to me I He had told me, and he had told my mother 
and my uncle, how dearly he loved me ; but they 
knew my father would not consent to our marriage, 
and I resolved never to pain or anger him. Oswald 
and I promised always to remember each other with 
unchanging love and esteem ; and, although we might 
never meet on earth, we would ever pray for each 
other at the Throne of Grace. Thus unexpectedly 
seeing him was the most trying of all events to 
me. 

I leant against my imcle, and whispered to him 
Oswald's name ; he placed his kind arm around me, 
and whispered words of comfort and encouragement, 
which soothed me much. And thus this agitating 

day closed; for the town clock of C struck 

midnight then. 

I felt thankful that no one else had observed Os- 
wald, though both Edward and the Gount remarked 
on the dragoons passing us, and expressed hope that 
their timely arrival would prevent the disturbance 
anticipated when the atrocious Belfield's examination 
should take place on the following morning. 

I must have fainted, or have slept with my head on 
my good imcle's shoulder ; for I remember nothing 
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more until I looked out on the long south avenue at 
Oakhurst, and saw the cold pale moonlight in fitful 
patches shining on the old oaks ; and the deer, startled 
at the unusual soimd of wheels in the nighty hasten- 
ing hither and thither in the park. 

« * « ' « 

The following morning, a letter from the Mayor of 

C informed Sir Francis that the unhappy wife of 

Belfield had died in the night. The populace were 
in great excitement, and had assembled in front of 
the gaol, and had only been dispersed through the 
determination and good judgment of the young ojBi- 
cer commanding the small party of dragoons^ which 
had arrived the previous evening. A larger military 
force had been sent for, and it was thought advisable 
to postpone until they came having Belfield removed 
from the gaol to the court house for further examina- 
tioD, and committed to take his trial for the murder 
of his wife* 

The magistrates of the town and neighbourhood 
were assembled to take measures to allay disturbances 

greater than had occurred at C for many yearsi 

The principal causes of the popular feeling against Bel- 
field being the murder of Mr. Stukeley, and his having 
personated Count Radctyfi*, the Mayor concluded his 
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kmg, rambling statement^ by suggesting it would there- 
fore conduce to increase the violence of the mob 
should anj members of the Oakhurstor St. Bernard's 
&milies at presentvisit C— ^ — ; but as soon as the time 
for the examination of the culprit was settled, the 
eailieat information would be given. 

This examination took place two days afterwards, 
and Belfield was committed to be tried for the 
murder of his unhappy wife at the next assizes. In a 
few days my Unde Philip received a letter from the 
chaplain of the gaol, written at Belfield's earnest re- 
quest, entreating to see my imde. Bean YenaUes, 
together with the chaplain and two magistrates, with- 
out delay, as he had important statements to make, 
and he was most desirous that diey should be fully 
authenticated and made known. The chaplain wrote 
that the criminal acknowledged he had not the 
dightesi claim for pardon — his guilt being greater 
ev^k than they were aware of. But, knowing fully 
tlie extent of his own crimes, he was anxious to con* 
fess them, the only reparation he could make to 
those still living whom he had endeavoured to injure. 
Of ingratitude, and of every crime, he had been 
guilty; ingratitude the first, ingratitude the last 
crime ift the long, dark train of his evil deeds. 
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The death of his wife had at last toudied the 
stony heart. The chaplain's was a very impressive 
and striking letter, and we all thought that the good 
man's prayers and exhortations were the means of 
causing this great change. I wish I had copied Mr. 
Evelegh's letter, and my dear uncle's answer ; they 
breathed the pure spirit of the Gospel throughout, its 
wisdom and its worth. 

Early on the following morning Dean Yenables 
arrived at the Rectory ; he lived at some distance, 
and was now very feeble. You may imagine the pain 
with which the good old men looked to meeting the 
murderer, and hearing his confession ; indeed, we all 
felt deeply the anticipation of the solemn and trying 
scene, and its great importance. 
' Norman went with them to . Colonel Chur- 
chill and Mr. Lavington, both influential magistrates, 
were to meet them there, and accompany my uncle and 
the Dean to the gaol ; they were afterwards to go ta 
Lord Mordaimt's, and to return to Stukeley Royal ott 
die following day. 

You may well suppose the anxiety with which 
we all endeavoured to cheer the parents who had 
suflfered so much, now that the wound so terrible was, 
opened out again so unexpectedly, and all the dread- 
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fill circamstances attending the dark deed were in 
every particular to be brought to light Very long 
•nd dreary I thought the time would be ; never until 
then had I been able to realize the full force and 
truth of the promise, that the Lord will keep in 
perfect peace those who trust in Him ! 

My dear aimt's health, long very delicate, had suf- 
fered much from the agitation of the last few months ; 
she was now confined to her room ; my mother was with 
her almost constantly, but I had not seen her for 
several days. She sent Edward for me, and my very 
heart trembled to see the change those few days had 
wrought in her whom we all .loved so dearly. She 
looked so pale and fragile — the silvery hair parted 
across her smooth broad forehead, the pencilled eye- 
brows ; the bright soft eyes of her family never shone 
in a face more sweet and holy in expression. 

But, alas ! the delicate features seemed wearing 
away, and she was altogether more " broken," as the 
sad expression is, than I thought possible in so short 
a time ; for the closed-up wound, so deeply struck 
twenty years before, had been so roughly and unex- 
pectedly opened, as to jar her very heartstrings; 
and yet, in very truthfulness, and from her inmost 
soul, she could say, " Thy will be done !" 
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She had felt much not being able to see Clement ; 
it was a great trial to them both. He knew that ill- 
ness alone could prevent her passing several hours 
each day in his room ; and as he was always told every- 
thing that occurred, he was acquainted with all the 
agitating circumstances which had taken place, and 
he had, in consequence, become so anxious to see her, 
that he was carried on his sofa to Lady Stukeley's 
dressing room, where, propped up by pillows, she sat 
in a high-backed easy chair. 

Sir Francis and the Count were with them when 
Edward and I came into the room. The dear old 
lady's sweet voice called me to her, and she kissed 
me, and, still holding my hand, told me to sit down by 
her at the foot of Clement's sofa ; she took Edward's 
hand, too, with mine, and said, as she clasped them 
both in her thin white hands, " My children 1" 

I was more unhappy than words could tell you ; 
she thought that she was dying — I saw it all! 
I knew that Edward loved me, but I never, nev^ 
would marry him ; for I loved Oswald dearly, and, al- 
though our affection was hopeless, it was faithful and 
for ever. Only my mother and my uncle knew of it, 
and neither of them were present ; I could not speak — 
I was, as it were, spell-bound. I could not speak. 
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even when Sir Francis came over to kiss my forehead, 
and dear Clement*s pale hand clasped too the hands 
his mother had joined. But when Edward spoke of 
hiB love for me, the happiness of his whole future life 
being completely centred on me, the spell was dis- 
solved. I could not deceive even by silence. 

^* Ah, no, no !'' was all I could say, and I fainted. 
I have heard that it was long ere I recovered, and then 
I was in my own dear mother's room, only with her 
and Barbara. They looked so pale and agitated, that 
I was frightened. I did not at first remember what 
Ixad happened ; and, when it all came to my mind, I 
was very wretched. Alas ! was I to give sorrow to 
my loved Mends —dissension to be caused by my 
sweet mother's child — grief, such as poor, poor Ger- 
trude had caused so long ago ; and at such a time, too, 

when ^my brain reeled, and I could neither think 

nor speak ? My mother sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

Then I told Barbara all, and I told her, too, most 
truly, the misery it gave me to cause grief, even a 
passing shadow of grief, to Edward, for he was to me 
like a brother. I felt hopelessly miserable — no peace 
in my mind ; only thoughts of this world's sorrows, 
and of causing distress to those who loved me 
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SO well, who thought so much better of me than 
I could ever deserve, oppressed me. I felt utterly 
miserable. Barbara, much affected herself, tried to 
comfort me, and lead me to look upwards for help 
and strength. She felt deeply for me, and she knew 
my love and gratitude to my Uncle and Aimt Stuke* 
ley, and to them all. She told me how different the 
disposition of the unselfish, noble-minded Edward, 
from the impetuous, violent character of his father ; 
and she said that she would tell them all the circum- 
stances, and she thought they would esteem me still 
more dearly. And she assured me I had no reason 
to fear dissension or misunderstanding between Os- 
wald and Edward. 

And, happily, in all circumstances, and in all the 
changes which followed the first calm and peaceful 
year I passed at Stukeley Eoyal, the attachment 
which had commenced in their earliest years conti- 
nued unbroken and unaltered ; throughout life, under 
many and unusual trials, they proved the faithfulness, 
the devotedness of their true friendship for each 

other. 

* * * * 

Clearly, distinctly, every incident of that day is 
before me ; each word seems now remembered, from 
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the time when Barbara, after a few kind words on 
the necessity of self-control, and of ** never giving way 
to one's feelings," left me. My mother, who had gone 
to tell all to my Aunt Stukeley, returned soon after- 
wards ; her example was the best counsel and the best 
help to me, but her pale and anxious face contrasted 
with the calmness of her gentle manner. , We knelt 
down and prayed together ; I had not a thought se- 
parate from that dear mother. 

There was a knock at the dressing room door ; I 
opened it, and the voice of Sir Francis said, " Fright- 
ened at me, little Laura ! Surely you could not think 
disappointment would make me cruel and unjust 
agam I 

I could not stop my tears — they almost choked me ; 
but I could tell him how dearly I loved him, and my 
aunt, and Barbara ; and that " no sister ever loved her 
brothers more than I loved Edward and Clement;" 
and I foimd words to tell my hope that they would 
forgive Oswald and me for loving each other devo- 
tedly ; and that, though we were not likely ever to 
meet again in this world, I never could be so wicked 
as to marry any one else. And I could not help 
kneeling— it was very wrong, I knew afterwards, to 
kneel, but I could not help, in my agitation and 

N 
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earnestness, kneeling to the good old maii, and en- 
treating him to forgive us, and to intercede with Ed- 
ward still to love his old friend Oswald, ^ho loved 
him so truly, and to look upon me as his little sister 
again ; and I entreated and prayed that they would 
all forget Edward had ever wished me to be his wife. 
And the dear old Sir Francis quickly raised me 
from my knees, and kissed my forehead ; and he told 
me all my requests should be granted, "and their own 
little Laura," he said, " if she would but smile and 
look happy as she used to do, should be their child 
again, and Edward's and Clement's sister." And he 
made me promise to be just the s^ime to theih all as I 
was before " Grace, dear Grace, sent for her fooGsh 
pet, in the hope of a happiness," he added, gravely, 
" which would have been too complete for this world, 
I do believe. You know, Jane," he said, with that 
sweet but melancholy smile which sometimes bright- 
ened his venerable countenance most imprisssively, 
** you know this world is for discipline in all ways — 
for discipline. How wonderful will be the happiness — 
how far exceeding the brilliancy of human imagina- 
nation, the happiness when all the perfect plans of 
the Almighty are fully developed, when all will be 
complete, and all be peace for ever and for ever ! * Eye 
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hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the good things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him !' " 

He ceased speaking ; and then after a while said, 
" Clement looks very ill, and is over-exerting him- 
self in talking to his grandmother. I want you, Jane, 
to recommend them to listen to you reading this new 
poem ; it is very beautiful, and beguiled me from many 
weary thoughts this morning; it will interest you 
all." 

''Laura, my child," he, continued, '^run and put on 
your shawl and bonnet — I shall expect you in ten mi- 
nutes in the library ; I want you to walk with Edward 
and me to Mrs. Sturdevant's, to ask her to spend the 
evening. The Count has promised to tell our old 
friend the particulars of his first meeting abroad 
with Belfield ; and I should like her to hear them 
before the wretched man's confession is made known, 
that it may be perceived how far he speaks truth or 
otherwise." 



n2 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

**■ Think not that you're forsaken. 
Though dark may be the night ; 
The morning will awaken 

With its surprise of light : 
Although indeed, dejected, 

In secrecy you pine^ 
When least of aU expected. 
The light of Gtod will shine." 

Edmestonb; 

*^ Be still, my soul ! the hour is hastening on, 
When disappointment, grief, and fear are gone- 
All safe and blessed shall we meet at Jast." 

From the German, 

Edward was in the hall with Harry. " You have not 
kept your brothers waiting, Laura !" he said, kindly, 
as he opened the door of the library, where we found 
Sir Francis and the Count in earnest conversation. 

"I will ask you, Frank, to see Mr. Hammond, and 
request him to remain to dine and sleep," said Sir Fran- 
cis, as he rose from his chair ; "you and Edward will see 
him, and hear all particulars. Edward will do every- 
thing he considersbest ; and I shall be sure it is-all right, 
and as I could most desire. But I entreat you not 
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to allude to the subject again*' — he became deadly 
pale. ** Leave ever3rthing that it may be necessary for 
ine to see^ and all the papers; for I shall hope to be 
given strength to bear 2II — and I wish to know every 
particular — all. Place all the papers here," and he 
opened a drawer in his own writing table. 
' He looked up for a moment— it was in earnest 
prayer. How rapidly the agitation passed away, and 
the look of perfect peace came over his countenancie 1 
** Frank,** he continued, as he went out of &e rbom 
with us, "I leave you to arrange everything with 
Troughear, after you have seen Mr. Hammond.** 
^ Be was very grave, and out of spiritis. Harry's 
boyish fun and merriment, and his being such a' fa- 
vourite that he could laugh and talk away just ad he 
chose, and yet, with the tact peculiar to amiable chil- 
Arfen, of never going beyond bounds, was a great te- 
Ii6f to his companions. 

^ We found Mrs. Sturdevant at home ; she was d&^ 
lighted with the invitation, proiriised to come early to 
tedj and spend the evening in Clerdent's roomj- 
^^Where,*' said Sir Francis, "you are to be entertained 
by our young people, who will be very glad to see 
Germain too, if he has returned from tiiverpobl. ' Y0I1 
will' see the Count too ; I have left Kim noW t6 meet 
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Mis Tron^ear aadMr. Hammcmd, wiioliaTebfong^ 
tn aoooimt of tbe xesnhB of the letrdi «i Eningtoii, 
tad s l]0t of tbe Bxafadanam pipea mi tiungB fbimd 
there bj the congtabl& and people. I oonld not ie» 
main — I could not hear them speak of.it all without 
preparation, at all erenta. M j nnnd is qpnte nnfaiiiged, 
old friend," he said, lighing deeply. ^' I am glad the 
box and papers taken from Oakhuist were found there 
aU safe." 

Mrs. Sturderant's pretty little sitting room opened 
into a small garden, in which Germain was digging 
and whistling, as happy as a child. 

^^ He takes great delight in the garden, Miss Bertie, 
and it has been entirely made by him since he came 
home. The field is still large enough for our cow and 
two sheep ; and this garden is a great pleasure, and 
will supply us with vegetables. You see our chrys- 
wnU\um\una and winter flowers make the Utde garden 
iu iVont look very nice and bright! Germain only 
Viaui0 hiuue about an hour ago from the meeting in the 

'(Vwi^ Hull at O ; and he was so anxious to plant 

%Xi thv^so ju'otly evergreens Mr. Stukeley sent by old 
Uumby, Ihut he put on his working clothes as soon 
I m^ aU lh^> ne¥r8,** 
i Wka as well as ever now, but I am afraid 
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the lameness will always continue," observed Sir 
Francis, ''and that he will never be able to walk with- 
out a crutch.'' 

" Watch follows him everywhere now, Sir, when 
he walks pu^ and keeps quite close, as if to guard him." 

" He is certainly absent the greatest part of the day 
firom us," said Edward. 

Mrs. Sturdevant told us that, when Humby was 
there in the morning. Watch sat outside, '' as he ger 
nerally does," she said; "and seemed eagerly observ- 
ing the unusual number of people passing, as if he 
was looking among them for the enemy of his old 
master ; and I hear," she added, '' that the game- 
keepers often meet Watch looking about that part of 
the wood where he wa^ attacked." 

Sir Fri^cis was cheered by the visit, and we re- 
mained some time. Hp was much int^e^ested in Ger- 
main and his dear old aunt ; but they never would 
permit any pecuniary aid, although offered with the 
iitmost delicacy and feeling. He had obtained the^ 
promise of a berth for him in a, first-class Indianian, 
md had go^e that day to the cottage for the purpose 
of telling it tp them ; but this visit showed it would 
be far from kindness to separate the excellent Mrs 
Sturdevant from his affectionate, dutiful companion^ 
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flhip. From this time Sir Francis thought of what he 
ebuld do^ towards enabling them to continue living 
together, by the young man's'having some oecupation 
at Stukeley Royal, which might advance him, and in- 
crease the small income of the aunt who had cheerfully 
t^ndergone do many privations and struggles. Her two 
eldest nephews were in counting houses at Liverpool; 
and seldom able to see her, but they were constant in 
their gratefid remembrances. Germain had been di 
years abroad, aiid only returned home for the first 
time when the robbery of the old postman occurred: 
more than a year had passed since then— how rapidly ! 
During our walk home, Harry was in high glee ; 
and so were the dogs, large and small, who always 
accompanied Sir Francis. They had stayed outside 
the little gate of the cottage very obediently, although 
manifesting impatience and dissatisfaction by sunAjr 
loud barks during our visits, and rushing joyously 
along as soon as we set off on our return. The mom^. 
ing had been rainy, the afternoon -cloudy and daifc 
when we left Oakhurst; but now bright gleams o£ 
sunlight were cheering as we returned. Throughout 
my life (and it has been a long one !) I have always' 
fancied changes of weather much influence both inind 
and temper. - : . • 
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We were quite surprised at the number of people in 
their best attire which filled the village street as we re- 
turned, and at the enthusiastic manner in which bless- 
ings and good wishes were spoken, all hats taken off; 
and then the hearty, repeated cheers which saluted Sir 
Francis and Edward as the old gates opened. Very 
eloquently and feelingly each spoke a few words of 
affectionate gratitude; I have often thought since 
6f that scene, and remembered those impressive 
words. 

' There was just time to dress for dinner, which in 
those early days was at five o'clock, when we returned 
to the Hall. Both Mr. Troughear and Mr. Hammond 
were clever and well-informed ; they had mixed much 
in general society, and spoke a good deal on the 
various topics of general interest of the time. The 
Conversation was kept from subjects of local interest, 
and therefore refreshing to us, whose minds were oc- 
cupied with 80 many painful causes for anxiety. But 
the diiiner was far from cheerful ; it was very sad to 
dee the empty chair at the head of the table. Sir 
Francis never allowed any one to sit in Lady Stuke- 
ley's place. Independently of his love and respect 
for his admirable wife, he liked to look upon her as 
the representative of the senior branch of their fa- 
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mily ; for Sir Leonard had been deservedly as dear 
to Um ^ hU own father. 

My mother always dined daring her dear aunt*9 
illness with her — indeed, seldom left her. Very sood 
after dinner Barbara and I wei^t to Clement'p roosii 
where Mrs, Sturdevant and GermaiA h^ already ar- 
rived. The CouAt joined u? in time for tea> bu^ told 
us **£dward was looking over papers with Mr Troughs 
ear and Mr. Hammond, and it would probivbly be 
late before he could leave them. Sir Francis is with 
Lady Stukeley and Jane Sertie ; so we young people^^* 
he smiled, and said, ''must take c^q of ourselves." 

Mrs. Sturdevant told us of the very crowded meet- 
ing that d^y at C , for the purpose of presentix^ 

addresses to Sir Francis and the Count, and of the 
enthusiasm the whole county was said to be in aboi^t 
them, She ^aid Mr. Mordaunt and the Dean WGtp 
escorted to the gaol by a great crowd, ^d she tp}d 149 
of the variety of reports respecting t)ie Qonfess^pn pf 
the murderer— all topics of great interest to us. 

The conversation turned upon the history of the 
atrocious Belfield , and the Count described his fi^ 
meeting with him abroad, and the history of the ten 
years in which he had himself disappeared so strapgely, 
and suffered so much. 
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«« In the early spring of 1800," said Count Rad- 
ciyffy ** a young captain of my regiment waa involved 
in a lawsuit of consequenoe not only to his peouniaxy 
droumstances, but to his character. Having full 
knowledge of his honour and integrity, I felt it my 
duty, instead of writing the testimonials required, to 
hasten, with two other officers of the regiment, to 
Marseilles, where the trial took place. His ene^ 
miea were powerful and rich ; he was young, inex- 
perienced, and his means slender ; though French by 
birth, he had been, like myself, in the Austrian 
anny from early youth, and he knew little of his na- 
tive country* For several days the trial continued, 
and at last he was honourably acquitted. Just as I 
and the other officers were leaving the court with 
him, we perceived the extraordinary interest excited 
by the approaching trial of a pirate captain and some 
of his crew, who were accused of murder and robberies 
on the seas, under circumstances of peculiar artocity. 
The principal evidence against them was a Portu- 
guese, who had been the lieutenant and accomplice, 
but was to receive pardon on their conviction. 
There was something very striking to me in the 
^pearance of the pirate captain ; and it was not 
long before I recognised in him the features of my 
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own family, although distorted by bad passions, and 
vulgarized, if I may say so ; and even in his coarse 
but handsome features there was a caricatured like- 
ness to the refined, delicate features of the Stukeleys — 
the family I loved best on earth. I was strangely 
fascinated, and remained to hear the trial ! Oh, how 
could I dream that their blood had been shed by him — 
that before me there stood the murderer of one of my 
dearest, earliest friends ! The man was found guilty 
of the crimes alleged against him, and condemned, 
together with six of his gang, to the galleys for life ; 
five of the others were sentenced to long impri- 
sonment, while the Portuguese lieutenant and two 
Others who had given their evidence were pardoned. 
The pirate captain had been detected through this 
Portuguese, in disguise, offering some very valua- 
ble gold plate for sale to a goldsmith at Marseilles,' 
who recognised it as having belonged to the Coimt 
de Rouvign^, to whom he had been maitre d*h6teV 
and as a part of some plate he had himself packed, 
and which had been sent to Europe in * La Prin- 
cesse,' a French vessel, in which the Countess and 
Mademoiselle de Rouvign^ sailed from the West 
Indies, in 1786. *La Princesse' was bound' for 
Bourdeaux, but never arrived there, and was known 
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to have been taken by pirates. The faithful gold-, 
smith caused the arrest and examination of the Por- 
tuguese ; it was found he knew nothing of * La Prin- 
cesse/ and that the plate was only a portion of the 
rich plunder of the pirate, who was discovered to be 
then with his crew fitting out a vessel, apparently for 
lawful trading, in the very port of Marseilles. Their 
real character became thoroughly disclosed, and many 
of their fearful crimes were revealed, through the 
agency of this Portuguese and two others of the con- 
federates. The trial was very interesting, and caused 
a great sensation ; their guilt being fully established, 
their sentence was deemed very just, and generally 
approved — the pirate bearing the name of Alexis de 
Barre. 

" He denied knowing anything of the de Rouvign^s 
or of V^ Princesse/ and said the plate had been 
amongst other plate bought by him from Jews ; but 
he evinced an agitation which he vainly strove to. 
master whenever the vessel was spoken of. You will, 
imagine how deeply the subject interested me. I 
could not elicit anything from him, but I was not sa- 
tisfied ; I told him that I was convinced I had seen 
hini before, but that I could not remember where.. 
"Possibly you do remember me,' he said, *for you 
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are Francis Stukeley Badclyff, and yont father was 
my father ; but he chose to call me Anthony Bel- 
field r Will you all blame me when I tell you, that, 
notwithstanding the crimes of which this wretdied 
man had been clearly proved guilty, 1 endeavoured 
then with all my power — and at that time I had some 
influence with officials — to obtain his pardon, or tA 
least some remission or aUeviation of his sentence ? 
but it was in vain ; no diminution of his puniriiment, 
I was informed, could foe in justice granted : I was 
much disappointed. He became aware of my exer- 
tions for him, although I had not told him ; and, after 
all had failed, he requested permission to see me again. 
He flung himself on his knees to me, declaring be 
should never forget my generosity; he spoke en- 
thusiastically, and called down such a dreadful im- 
precation on his own head, should he ever forget my 
conduct, that it really made me shudder at the time ; 
and I feel sure that the remembrance of his own 
awM words then makes seeing me now have ;mich 
an extraordinary effect on him. He evidently thinks 
me dead, and that my spirit haimts him. Shocked, I 
endeavoured to calm his mind ; I spoke of the mercy 
that lengthened years were granted to him ; and I 
gave to that unhappy man an English Testament, en- 
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freating him to read it with earnest prayer for the 
Holy Spirit to be given him for the Lord JestM 
Christ's precious sake. That Testament was very dear 
to me ; it had been my companion in weal and woe, 
in my old peaceful home, in the battlefield, in many 
changeftd scenes. He was the first man I Imd seen 
firom Cumberland since — since — since I parted with 
Philip Mordaunt in the churchyard of Stukeley 
Royal. 

" Soon after I had rejoined my regiment, I went for 
a short time to Vienna ; on returning to my station, I 
was told that a man had arrived from England with 
letters for me on the previous evening ; that he had 
left the barracks early in the morning, but said he 
would come back immediately on my return. My 
surprise and anxiety were great ; I had been in con- 
stant communication with Sir Francis and Philip, and 
had heard firom both within a fortnight. The night 
passed without the stranger's coming, but very early 
in the morning I was told he was waiting, and wished 
to see me alone. I accordingly desired that he should 
come to me ; and, to my surprise, Anthony Belfield, 
who I had seen leave Marseilles heavily ironed and 
strongly guarded, togetherwith five of his companions, 
on their way to the galleys at Toulon, only a few 
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weeks previously — ^that same Anthony Belfield stood 
before me, dressed as a respectable English servant ; 
there was no mistaking him. Again he flung faim^ 
self on his knees, and in impassioned language ap^; 
pealed to my feelings. He told me the strange 
particulars of his escape, together with three of his 
fellow-convicts, who had been recaptured, while, after 
undergoing great difficulties, he had succeeded in 
reaching the neighbourhood of Nice, thence across 
the country to the Venetian shore, where, taking pos- 
session of a very small boat, he had with extreme 
difficulty gained the coast near Trieste ; there, enter-: 
ing a poor cottage, he had clothed himself with the 
dress of an old man who was alone, and a little farther 
on thrown his own convict dress far into the sea. Th^ 
narrative of his adventures, and his cunning foresight 
into every circumstance, were most strange ; I remem- 
ber all well, but will not dwell on the subject further 
than to tell you that, feeling strongly compassion for 
him, in consequence of our peculiar and most painful 
connexion, I consented to allow him the protection 
which his being my servant would affi^rd. He professed 
great attachment to me, but I never could overcome 
my repugnance to him — I never could feel the slightest 
confidence in him. His conduct was very bad, and I 
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frequently had occasion to reprimand him severely. 
He always expressed regret for his oflfences, but from 
time to time I could perceive a malignant expression 
furtively fixed on me ; and soon I became aware that 
the gratitude and affection he certainly had felt for 
me at first were quite gone. He was the cause of con- 
tinual perplexities and anxieties to me. 

" Receiving from my sister the melancholy account 
of her husband's death, which had plunged her into 
the depths of grief, I hastened to see her, and passed 
through Hermanstadt, on my way to the castle of 
Ehrenstein, which was far distant in Hungary. At 
Hermanstadt I found my old friend, Harry Vane, 
dying of his wounds. I had not seen him for many 
years, and I remained with him until the last, and had 
the comfort, so inexpressible, of parting with him in 
the assured hope that his whole trust was in the atone- 
ment and merits of our Redeemer, Lord, and Saviour. 
He gave a ring, which he always wore, to my care, to 

bring to Milward, of the Stukeley Arms inn, at C ., 

who had preserved his life under circumstances which 
Barbara and Mrs. Sturdevant will remember. At that 
time I had the hope of soon returning with my sister 
to St. Bernard's ; I thought that we might be of com- 
fort to each other there ; at all events that the home 
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of our fathers should be her home ; but, except to 
my dying friend, Harry Vane, I had not mentioned 
my wishes, until I could see her, and ascertain what 
might most conduce to her happiness. Harry Vane 
had recognised Anthony Belfield, whose adventures 
before leaving Cumberland he well remembered ; I 
did not tell him Belfield's subsequent history, consi* 
dering it would be a breach of faith ; my friend 
earnestly warned me against him, and I found a few 
lines written in pencil with his weak hand only two 
days before' his death, entreating that I would pkce 
no confidence in, and remove farfirom me,. a man who 
he was convinced hated me. I remained at Herman* 
stadt until the day after the funeral of my old fidend, 
intending to proceed early the following morning 
on the journey to my sister's. I had been employed 
in looking over and arranging papers, and writing 
accordingly to his family and friends. My melancholy 
duty occupied me till a late hour of the night, when, 
thinking I heard footsteps behind me, I looked back 
and saw Belfield ; his eyes were fixed on me, with, a 
gaze which I cannot describe otherwise than as al- 
most that of a fiend. He came suddenly close to me, 
and plunged a dagger between my shoulders; tre- 
member no more until a long time had passed, when 
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I found myself in a dismal cell, the only light fiom an 
fl^)ertare high up ; there was straw in one comer ; a 
pitcher of water, and some bread in a sort of pan were 
near me ; I had great pain all over me. I was clothed 
in. a coarse dark dress ; my hands and bare feet were 
thin, almost like those of a skeleton. I could scarcely 
think, all was so confused ; no remembrance of any- 
thing since that night at Hermanstadt. But all the 
rest of my life gradually and perfectly returned to my 
memory ; nay, circiunstances which I had little oared 
for at the time they happened became one by one of 
interest to me, in the long dreary years I passed in 
that cell, after my faculties were, in the infinite mercy 
of my heavenly Father, restored to me. For a long 
time I saw no one but an old man, who was deaf and 
dumb. Every twenty-four hours he brought me fresh 
water and bread, and occasionally some meat. He had 
« benevolent face, and by degrees we seemed to feel 
kindness to each other ; he used to take my hand and 
press it to his aged heart, shake his head mournfully, 
and sigh. At last so long a time passed without his 
4$oming to me, and without my having any provisions 
whatever, that I thought I was left to starve to death. 
I suflTered much for several days, and then I lost 
nearly all consciousness till I heard once more a 
02 
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human voice — how blessed did it sound to me! it 
was a kindly voice, saying in German, *He lives, 
thank God ! , he still lives !' I opened my eyes ; 
my heart was full of gratitude to Him who is 
^ the life ;' and then I saw a young man bending 
over me, and trying to pour wine down my throat ; 
he was very good to me, and his patient kindness was 
the means of saving me, of bringing me to my kin- 
dred — to those who forgot me not, although ten long 
years had gone by since I had apparently passed 
away from the face of the earth." 

The Count was deeply affected, and he ceased 
speaking ; the pale, thin hands of Clement hid his 
face. We all shed many tears ; no one could speak. 

After a time, the Count continued: — "When I 
was able to speak, I asked the young man, where I 
was ? He told me, in the Eotten Thurm. I requested 
to see the Governor, or the officer commanding in his 
absence. The young man smiled sadly. I entreated 
him to tell the Governor that Count Eadcljrff, formerly 
Commandant of the Lichtenstein Hussars, wished 
earnestly and speedily to see him ; that I knew not 
how or why I had been placed in a dungeon, and 
anxiously prayed to be told the reasons for my incar- 
ceration, and that I might be released. I described my 
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last recoUectioiis. The young man seemed astonished, 
and yet afraid to deliver my message. I inquired 
the name of the Governor, and heard with pleasure 
that of Ferdinand Baron Rabenstein. At my request, 
pen, ink and paper were brought to me; and, although 
I found great difficulty in writing, I was able to tran- 
scribe a few lines, which had formed long since a bond 
of union between us and a few fast friends in time of 
trouble. Very soon afterwards he came to me. I 
must hurry over the rest of my story. BecoUections — 
the sudden changes — oppress me. Babenstein is a 
noble, truthful character. He acted as a brother to 
me; and, after a few days of needed rest to mind and 
body, he went with me to Ehrenstein, where my 
widowed sister, in addition to her other sorrows, had 
been deeply mourning the strange loss of her brother. 
The manner in which I had been conveyed from Her- 
manstadt to the dungeon at the Botten Thurm was for 
some time a mystery ; but by degrees the truth was 
unravelled. On the night when Belfield stabbed me, 
he took possession of all the papers, valuables, &c. — 
indeed, of every thing that I had with me. With 
angularly cruel guilefulness he clothed himself with 
the very dress he took off my apparently lifeless body, 
on which he put his own clothes. Then he gave the 
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alarm — ^pretending that I had endeavoured to murder 
him^ and in self-defence he had wounded me, he 
* feared fatally !' He had given himself the appear? 
ance of being wounded in several places ; and he wore 
my blood-stained clothes. The apartments which 
Harry Vane and I occupied were in an unfrequented 
and quiet part of a large old house. Belfield went 
away early the following morning, being in haste, he 
said, to take the letters, &c. of Captain Vane to 
England; but first he went to the civil authorities of 
the town respecting the pretended attack on him, and 
the death of his servant I And then first did Anthony 
Belfield personate me ! But this happened in 1800 ; 
and it was not, I understand, until 1807 he made his 
appearance in Cumberland; I know not what his 
history has been during the interval. When he left 
me at Hermanstadt, he imagined me to be dead. A 
long swoon-**then a total loss of reason for some time 
followed, from the woimd he inflicted having injured 
my spine, and through it, in mysterious connexion, 
affected my brain. When my bodily health was in 
some measure restored, I was committed to a dungeon 
in the Botten Thurm, supposed to have become an 
idiot from the injury I received when I endeavoured 
to murder the brave Count Radclyff ! 
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Time passed on : the obscurity of the supposed 
assassin ; the absence of the Count — for Belfield had 
never attempted to personate me on the Continent, 
excepting during those few hours of excitement at 
Hermanstadt, where he caused it to be believed that 
he had killed me in self-defence — these circumstances, 
together with the stirring events of the period, caused 
me to pine away in that dungeon for ten long years, 
until the Mendship of Baron Babenstein became the 
means of restoring me to life, and to the many bless- 
ings the Giver of all good still held in store for me 
on earths The meeting with my sister-^the recogni- 
tion of my friends — the return home — my words can- 
not paint-rmy feelings they cannot describe I" 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" Voices from the rains grey and hoary 
Still murmur round the hillocks green, 
Bepeating o'er the mournful story 
Of what has heen." 

St. 3ebnard's had formerly been a large property ; 
it was situated to the north of Oakhurst, and sepa^ 
rated from it by the little River Cleristane, flow- 
ing rapidly between varied and picturesque banks. 
Steep cliffs at the entrance, and dangerous rocks at 
the further extremity, shut out, as it were, the quiet 
Bay of St. Bernard's from the German Ocean. 

Beautiful were the forms of the wooded hills slop- 
ing down to the broad sands of the shore ; on the 
highest was the old castle. It was not extensive, but 
it was an interesting-looking old building, of dark^ 
rough stone, well clothed with ivy. The trees and 
all the vegetation on that sequestered spot grew more 
luxuriantly than on any other part of the coast, 
for the Bay of St. Bernard's was well sheltered. 

Alas ! that the storms of life, that many of its 
most severe trials and vicissitudes should have been 
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experienced there. The strong old building — the 
lovely, peaceAil scenery round— could not avail to 
promote quiet and content in the haughty and 
adventurous Raddyffs. It was all in contrast to 
the useful, happy lives of the virtuous, intelligent 
Stukeleys. 

Scarcely twenty families remained on the estate 
of St. Bernard's when Sir James Francis Radclyff 
succeeded his imcle. Sir Rudolph. Earnest, faithful, 
energetic, his hope was to restore the position and 
respect of which the faults and follies of the ill- 
directed lives of the last three Radclyffs had deprived 
their ancient family. 

He married the beautiful Mabel Stukeley ; calm, 
gentle, accomplished, educated, as were all the ladies 
of her family, far beyond the usual custom of the 
time — above all, possessing that consistency and mo- 
deration which can only proceed from true religion — 
this highly gifled woman had great influence with 
her husband, and his love for her had from his youth 
led him to good purposes and high aims. He had 
travelled much ; his mind was highly cultivated, and 
the few years of their happy married life were passed 
in efforts for the permanent improvement of all 
aroimd them. The old castle renovated and repaired, 
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and all at St. Bernard's was brightening, when Sir 
James Badclyff joined the standard of James Edward,, 
with his ill-fated kinsman, the Earl of Derwentwater, 
in 1715 ; and '^ suffered^' as it is most pathetioallj 
said, at Carlisle, towards the dose of the. following 
year. ^ 

It was, indeed, ^' a time when loyal and noble blood 
was poured forth like water." His widow and two 
young sons he left to the care of her brother, Sir 
Lancelot Stukeley, who well fulfilled the trust. During 
the few years her sad life lasted, she experienced all 
that affection and sympathy could do for her con- 
solation. Although Sir Lancelot failed in his efforts 
to prevent the forfeiture of the title and estate, he 
was enabled to obtain the reversal of the attainder 
after the execution of Sir James ; so that, when St. 
Bernard's was offered for sale, he purchased and made 
it over with the proper legal forms to his sister, Lady 
Radclyff, for her life, and to the sons of Sir James 
and their descendants in succession, male andfemale; 
and, failing them, the property was to devolve on the 
next branch of the Stukeleys ta that in possession of 
the baronetcy ; and, should all collateral heirs of that 
family fail, it was then, and not until then, to go to the 
elder branch, and become entailed with Oakhurst 
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&c., on it. It is necessary to remember this to under- 
stand some passages in my ^' Old Memories." 

The few years Lady Radclyff survived were passed 
in seclusion at St. Bernard's, occupied in the careful 
education of her sons, and in endeavouring to follow 
up the wise and useful plans of her husband. The 
life of the eldest, ^' Sir James " (as he was always 
called), was such, that his memory was fondly che^ 
rished by all who knew him, and for many years 
after his melancholy and imtimely death he was ho-^ 
noured and lamented. The second son, Hildebrand, 
soon after his mother's death, and while yet very young, 
entered into the Austrian service, became much dis- 
tinguished, and was created a coimt. He married the 
orphan daughter of Count Ehrenstein, a beautiful 
Hungarian lady, who was very rich ; her mother died 
when she was an infant ; she was tenderly loved by her 
father, a man oftalent and acquirements, who carefully 
educated her. At his death the title and landed pro^ 
peiCty passed to a distant cousin, and soon afterwards 
she married Coimt Kaddyff. 

He purchased St. Bernard's, the castle of his ances- 
tors, and that portion of the property which was sold 
with it by the Crown : when it was again forfeited 
in 1746. But the remaining and richest part of the 
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estate was bought by a London merchant, who built 
on it a handsome house, made many modem im- 
piOYements, and caUed it flnington Park. 

The Count was a strange, inconsistent character ; 
generous, brare, and intelligent — but harsh, impetu- 
ous, and stem. He would have been very handsome, 
but for the cold, glittering look of the light grey 
eyes, which were OTershadowed by very thick shaggy 
eyebrows, several shades lighter than his bushy 
whiskers and moustaches — ^unlike his brother, Sir 
James, who had very dark brown hair, and the beau- 
tiful dark eyes of his mother's fiunily. Hildebrand's 
cold grey eyes were of the same peculiar form, but 
they differed even more in their expression than in 
their colour firom those of his loved and ill-£Eited bro- 
ther. Their features were alike, but the expression 
of the countenances as different as their characters ; 
but both brothers were very handsome and noble 
looking. 

It was not imtil several years after their marriage, 
that Count and Coimtess Radclyff came to St. Ber- 
nard's to reside ; he then gave up the profession of 
arms, to which he had been much attached. For two 
or three years he was cheerful and contented, glad to 
live again in £ngland, pleased at revisiting the scenes 
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of his youth. His good qualities — and he possessed 
many — were brought out, and caused St. Bernard's to 
be a happy home to his affectionate and amiable 
wife; he esteemed and valued her; and he loved 
their merry little girl, and was interested in watching 
the gradual development of her mind under the judi- 
cious training of her wise and good mother. But 
having repulsed the welcome of his own relations, 
and his having been in a foreign service, prejudicing 
the neighbourhood against him, the solitary life 
gradually became distasteful; and he lost by de- 
grees the love of home, and home happiness dis- 
appeared. 

In early life he had been attached to his cousin, 
Margaret Stukeley, sister of Sir Leonard ; and on her 
refusal to marry him, he broke off all intercourse 
with her family. When he returned to St. Bernard's, 
at the expiration of so many years, he bore the same 
bitter enmity, although he never mentioned the cause 
to his wife; and Margaret Stukeley, who married 
Lord Edward Bertie (my father's grandimcle), had 
been dead several years. The Coimtess Radclyff was 
naturally anxious for the friendship of her husband's 
relations, who were besides their only near neigh- 
bours, and had endeavoured from the first to show her 
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every kindness ; but He rudely repulsed their atten- 
tions, and did not permit her to accept then^, and 
the gates of St. Bernard were closed on his truest 
friends. 

After nearly three years had passed, the solitary 
life he had chosen became irksome ; and I wiU not 
follow up the sad story further than to tell you, Aat 
while the beautiful Countess — whose accomplishments 
and prepossessing manners were as remarkable as 
the sweetoess of her temper, and the worth of her 
character — while she, who he still respected and es- 
teemed, was neglected, a cunning family of gjrp^es 
swayed the mind of her husband. Circumstances 
which were disgraceful and dishonourable to him were 
disclosed by them to her, in revenge for some casual 
annoyance one of them had experienced from him; 
and the shock wrought her death. She survived the 
birth of a son, prematurely bom, only two day is. Tlial 
little child lived; they had previously lost three sons, 
two of whom had scarcely survived their birth. 

The Count was wretched — the agonies of compunc- 
tion and remorse wrung his very soul ; and for sonae 
days he was quite prostrated. His daughter, just 
sixteen, an amiable and sensible girl, tried to arouse 
and soothe him by every means she could think of 
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He scarcely spoke to her; shrouded in the selfishness 
of his nature, he felt not for her whose every earthly 
happiness was gone ; for her mother had been her all 
in this world. 

Two days after the funeral, the Count quite unex- 
pectedly left the castle, accompanied only by his old 
Bohemian secretary, who had a strange power over 
him. He left a long letter for his daughter, in which 
he expatiated on his own grief— told her he could 
never live at St, Bernard's — that he wished her to do 
80 ; that he desired the utmost care should be taken of 
his infant son, who he did not, however, expect to 
live longer than the few days the eldest of the three 
lost had lived ; that the establishment at the castle 
should be kept up exactly in the same manner as at 
present ; and he would send regularly the means for 
doing so, besides a sufficient sum for her own ex- 
penses to her separately. And, with expressions of 
attachment to her mother's memory, the letter of the 
heartless man, the bad husband and father, ended. 

Shocked and startled, the poor girl remained for 
8ome time unable even to think with composure. In 
her deep distress, she knew not where to turn for help 
and guidance. She had always been anxious to do 
her duty; she had resolved to devote herself to the 
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little brother committed to her care, with the last fond 
farewell and blessing of their mother. 

The evening before her father left St. Bernard's, he 
gave this cruel letter to Madame Ghaumont, the old 
Swiss lady who had been the Countess's companion 
ever since her mother's death, requesting her to place 
it in his daughter's hands the following morning. He 
did not mention to her, or to any one except the 
strange old Bohemian, who went with him, his inten- 
tion of going away. 

Madame Chaumont gave the young Isabella the 
letter, accordingly ; and she requested to be left alone 
while reading it, and adding that she would then go 
and read it to her. A long time passed. Madame 
Chaumont returned anxiously to the mourning girl; 
she had fainted — so death-like that swoon, it terrified 
her faithful friend; and when animation was restored, 
and the letter read again, they wept together over it 
in utter desolation, as it were. 

Neither Isabella nor her old friend sought for help 
where it faileth not. They had both yet to learn that 
there is continual, never-failing aid at hand, close at 
hand, for all who seek aright. The Comforter, even 
the Holy Spirit, which giveth right judgment in all 
things, is always granted for His dear sake who died 
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and suffered for our sins, if we ask in faith believ- 
ingly. It is our own want of faith which prevents our 
finding comfort, guidance, and support under every 
trial and difficulty ; for He is ever present. He wait- 
eth to be gracious, who will cause all things to work 
together for good to those who love Him and trust in 
His mercy ; He ever careth for them. The young 
Isabella sought not then that help which faileth not, 
and yet it was granted to her in that time of need. Her 
mother's prayers had been faithful and continual; 
truly she was an earnest, humble, sincere child of 
God, that sorrowing and uncomplaining lady. As she 
grew in grace and holiness more and more, she strove 
in prayer for her husband and her child, that they 
might in the Lord's own good time be brought to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus ; and she 
prayed for the faithful Chaumont, and for all around 
her. There seemed no answer to those earnest pray- 
ers; but still she prayed continually in hope, and 
tnist, and faith. And so, in the Lord's own time, the 
answer came, although she knew it not on earth. 
Wonderful are the mysteries of His ways, but they 
all are perfect ; all are parts of the marvellous and 
perfect wJioUy which *'we know not now, but we 
shall know hereafter." 
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While the young Isabella in misery, and her old 
friend in sympathy, wept so hopelessly, not knowing 
how to help or comfort. Lady Jane Stukeley came to 
St. Bernard's; and from that time the same affection- 
ate and judicious care was taken of the young Ead- 
clyffs as of her own children. They were much at 
Oakhurst during the first years oftheir father's absence, 
and afterwards lived there almost entirely; for Madame 
Chaumont, who never left them, and was in all respects 
guided by their true friends, the Stukeleys, knew that 
St. Bernard's was no longer a fit residence for them. 
She told, as it was right she should, the painful cir- 
cumstances of the latter years, and which were then 
occasioning disturbances and increasing misrule in 
the household, over which neither the yoimg lady nor 
herself had any control or authority — not even the 
power of dismissing the offenders, who had undue in- 
fluence with the Coimt. 

Isabella wrote often to her father, and occasionally 
the Rector of Stukeley Royal wrote too. The Count 
always answered the letters, but at considerable inter- 
vals, and his letters never had any dates ; they were 
always forwarded from the English Ambassador's 
at Vienna, whither the letters to him were always 
directed : he was very strange and incomprehensible. 
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The little boy was a very healthy and beautiful 
child. He was christened "Francis Stukeley" by his 
father's wish^ expressed in a letter of affectionate gra- 
titude to Lady Jane for her kindness to his children — 
" hoping that they might profit throughout life by the 
society and example of relations whose value he now 
fully understood." 

Isabella Radclyff grew up a very beautiful and 
interesting girl ; she was very amiable, had quite her 
mother's disposition, indeed, resembled her in every- 
thing ; but happily her lot in this life was very diffe- 
rent. The last letter from Lady Jane to the Count 
enclosed one from Count Ehrenstein, who anxiously 
sought the hand of his fair young cousin. He was 
the distant relation who had inherited the title and 
estates of her grandfather in Hungary. Count Bad- 
dyff wrote affectionately to his daughter, to Count 
Ehrenstein, and Lady Jane ; he approved of the 
marriage, requested that it might take place from 
Oakhurst, and gave a very large fortune to his 
daughter, besides all that had been her mother^s. At 
this time he executed deeds entailing the estate of 
St. Bernard's on his son, and a settlement exactly 
similar to that which Sir Lancelot Stukeley had made 
when he repurchased the property for the Eadclyffs, 

p2 
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after their first forfeiture ; and this, you will observe, 
continued to be the manner in which the property 
was circumstanced at the time my " Old Memories " 
record. 

The marriage of Isabella Radclyff and Coimt Ehren- 
stein proved very happy ; they were much attached 
to each other. He was a yoimg man of high cha- 
racter, and a great friend of Lancelot Stukeley, who 
first became acquainted with him in Germany ; and 
it was soon after the marriage took place that Colonel 
Stukeley went to Canada, never to return to the hap- 
py home of Oakhurst. I have often heard Countess 
Ehrenstein in her old age describe that happy Christ- 
mas there, when all the large loving family for the 
last time assembled together after they had grown up. 
It was the first visit of Francis and Grace Stukeley 
from St. Etienne, their far-ofi* foreign home, with their 
little Alfred, the first grandchild ; he was just two years 
old then, the same age as the young Frank Radclyff, 
who was looked on, and loved too, as fondly as a child 
of that happy family. But the Count Ehrenstein loved 
his fair young bride too truly, and esteemed her too 
much, willingly to separate her from the young 
motherless brother she had brought up, and took 
young Frank with them to Hungary ; and he lived 
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with them in the Castle of £hreii8tein, until nearly 
fifteen years old. 

In the meantime Count Radclyff had returned to 
St. Bernard's, soon after his daughter's marriage ; and 
after having, on his first arrival, visited and warmly 
acknowledged the afiectionate kindness of the Stuke- 
leys and Mordaunts to his children, he soon avoided 
all intercourse with them ; and he rejected all their 
efforts to win him firom the wretched society and evil 
habits by which he became entangled, and into which 
he recklessly plimged. He was rarely heard of beyond 
St. Bernard's ; and every account of him was such as 
to pain all who wished him well, and to cause deep 
distress to his children, while it precluded the possi- 
bility of their being with him. For upwards of thir- 
teen years had the misguided, unfortunate Count 
Sadclyff thus lived at St. Bernard's, when he wrote 
to Sir Philip Stukeley a long and pathetic letter, en- 
treating him, '*in remembrance of old family ties, 
and for the sake of a once honoured name, to forget 
the manner in which his friendship had been despised^ 
cast off, and his advice slighted and continued: 
urging him to write immediately for his son Frank 
to come to England, but not to St. Bernard's ; asking 
Sir Philip to receive him at Oakhurst no his arrival,. 
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which the Count hoped might be soon, as he felt his 
long, misspent, guilty life was near its close. 

Sir Philip wrote at once to Count £hrenstein, urging 
him to come with young Frank to Oakhurst with- 
out delay ; and then he hastened to St. Bernard's, 
where he foimd Count Radclyff in bitter sorrow and 
anguish of mind, the mournful picture of unrespected 
old age. He grasped the hand of Sir Philip, pathe- 
tically deplored all the errors of his past life, said the 
earnestness of his appeal ought to be regarded, con- 
juring Sir Philip to take charge of valuable papers 
and documents, which he took from beneath his pil- 
low, requesting they should be taken by him to Oak- 
hurst, and kept there for thirty yeara^ and then given 
to the representative of the Radclyffs of St Bernard's. 
" All my wishes on this subject," added the Count, 
^^ and many others, are written in duplicate also among 
the papers I now give into your charge ; one copy to 
be kept with the papers at Oakhurst, the other copy 
to be given to Frank, should he be alive at twenty-one 
years of age." 

Count Radclyff also gave his will to the care of Sir 
Philip ; and requested him to take charge of Frank, 
together with Count Ehrenstein, requesting he might 
be henceforward principally educated in England, and 
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exactly in the manner they both considered best. 
" Only," continued the old and sorrowing man, " re- 
member that, by promising thus to act towards the 
fixture Badclyff of St. Bernard's, you will be fulfilling 
the last djring prayer of a man, sorry, mourning, 
deeply wailing over lost time, lost opportunities ; and 
whose only earthly hope is, that through inducing you 
to imdertake this great trust I may prove, at the last, 
a ture fiiend to the family, which, alas ! alas ! I have 
lowered, lessened, degraded ! No human aid do you 
rely on, Philip — the right hand of God has defended 
you; His strength has been given you; His Holy 
Spirit has guided you ! You look surprised. This has 
been a great change since the last day we met. How 
horribly vivid now is every remembrance of my con- 
duct that day! Brave, noble-minded Philip! you 
saved my life— you would have saved my character ; 
and I have mourned, and vexed, and been ashamed : 
although appearing ungratefiil, it was not ingratitude ; 
it was humbled but fiendish pride which kept me 
silent all those years. 

" But about six weeks ago — it was just two days 
before Christmas — I was walking near the ruins of old 
Anthony's cottage ; and not having been there for a 
longtime, and my mind being full of the bad conduct of 
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the miserable boy, Anthony Belfield, who is unlaw- 
fully my son — his crimes, the consequences of my 
own guilt — memories, bitter memories came crowding, 
agitating my mind. I sat down to think ; all passed 
before me ; but very different appeared my conduct, 
as it all slowly, clearly passed before me then. Once 
more I seemed to hear your voice ; every word you 
spoke, all unheeded then, now sounded forth, and 
echoed through my very heart — the truth of all you 
said, the sin of all I had deliberately done. I felt 
the agony of remembering that after leaving the place 
where my bad passions had caused such unspeakable 
wretchedness throughout a whole family — 1 felt the 
anguish of recollecting that I quitted that spot deter- 
mined to pursue my sinful courses ; and I did pursue 
them, and they led me, and have led others on to 
crime — ^fearful crime. My whole life seemed to pass 
in a dismal train of pictures; and I remained long in 
these ruins — in grief— 1 trust repentant. 

" It was very late when I returned to St. Bernard's, 
dark, dreary, cold. Of my miserable, wretched, 
homeless life, even in the home of my ancestors, you 
can form no conception. The few servants about me 
care not for me. Sad, dejected, it was long before I 
slept that night ; and then in my dreams I saw my 
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wife— my angel wife — kneeling, clasping her hands in 
prayer, earnestly reading the large Bible in which I 
used to see her read. It was her custom ; I had not 
thought of it for years. Now, in my dream, I saw her 
beautiful face look so bright, so happy ! A radiance 
came over that sweet and holy face ; and I thought 
she smiled, and pointed with her right hand ; and just 
where she pointed I saw you, and the same bright and 
earnest look passed over your face. 

" I awoke ; but my dream had comforted me 
strangely ; I remembered the old Bible, which had 
alike been the consolation in their varied trials of my 
mother and of my wife. The sacred volume still re- 
mained to become my guide. 

** I thought with mingled anguish and hope of the 
time when the Bible, with all that had belonged to my 
poor Josephine, was closed up in her own apartment, 
the day after her funeral. I thought of the affection 
she had once borne me — the cruel shock which the 
knowledge of my unworthiness gave her ; never had 
she believed, never would she listen to aught against 
me ; and when the dreadful certainty of my long- 
continued guilt was forced upon her, the shock killed 
her. The shock which removed her from the life she 
endured so sweetly, so patiently, removed her to 
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heaven ; but, ah ! in what fearful agony of mind and 
body did her pure spirit pass away to her Saviour's 
presence ! 

" From the day when the grave closed on her re- 
mains, her name has never passed my lips — ^never 
have I spoken of her until now. I wrote on that day 
to my daughter a letter which I have since deeply 
lamented ; but the intention with which I wrote it was 
not so ci^iel as I feel it to have been in reality. I 
thought not of her grief, only of my own remorse, 
which yet I was too proud, too sinful, to acknow- 
ledge, 

" But now, after long and melancholy reflection, I 
clung to a glimmering of hope. The dream so re- 
markable affected me even to tears — tears, the first 
shed since the untimely death of my noble brother, 
which I heard of when far, far away from home and 
kindred— -the sorrow which first began to sear my 
heart. Tears flowed now again ; the dark, gloomy 
state of my mind was clearing a little ; the hard heavi- 
ness of apathy and the storms of passion were no 
longer in succession tormenting me ; the gracious 
mercy of God was softening me. 

" Early on the morning after my dream I went to 
the place in the western tower, where, beneath the 
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tapestry, the door of the passage to my wife s apart- 
ment was built up. Slowly and carefully with my 
own hands I removed the stones ; and, after rather dif- 
ficult labour, I came at last to the strong oak door ; 
it was locked. I recollected the large old keys which 
I had placed in^my father's old bureau in the library ; 
with one key I opened the door ; then there was a 
passage, the windows closed up; another door— I 
opened it with the second large key, and I was once 
more in my poor Josephine's room. 

" With reverence I ventured to look around me ; I 
went to the carved ebony cabinet in which I had 
placed her Bible. With awe I removed the holy vo- 
lume — on my knees prayed to Him who heareth 
prayer; I knew not what to say, more than ' Lord, help 
me ! Lord, help me !' And He did help me then ; 
He has helped me ever since, and I feel assured He 
will help me unto the end ; for ' There is forgiveness 
with Him ;' 'The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
aUsin.'" 

Overcome with emotions. Count Badclyff had 
paused from time to time : the solemnity and 
feeling with which he spoke deeply impressed Sir 
Philip Stukeley, who promised to fulfil to the utmost 
of his power the trust reposed in him. Both he and 
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the good Rector of Stukeley Royal daily visited the 
Count during the short remainder of his life, which 
was passed in peace and holiness. He was truly sen- 
sible of his evil deeds, grateful for the infinite mercy 
which had granted him grace to repent of them, and 
to seek for pardon and strength from on high, in the 
full atonement made by the Redeemer of the world. 
He spoke with great afiection of the admirable con- 
duct of his daughter, and of his reliance that, by the 
exertionsof her husband and Sir Philip, the young 
Francis would be trained in the right way : it was his 
earnest hope. 

Latterly his two faithful friends never left him ; they 
used to speak or read to him from time to time pre- 
cious words from the Holy Book. It was a still and 
solemn scene ; the pale, wan face of the old Count 
then expressed the peace which passeth not away ; he 
spoke lovingly of his children, gratefully of his true 
friends, in heartfelt thanksgiving of the exceeding 
mercy of his Saviour. His feeble voice, the perfect 
quietness which was coming over his countenance, 
all showed the last moments of his life were approach- 
ing ; and that the great and glorious change, when the 
poor mortal frame should be clothed with immorta- 
lity, was drawing nigh ! 
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When suddenly sounds of loud uproar arose — sounds 
of hurrying footsteps on the stone stairs outside; and 
then the door of the room burst open — of that room 
hallowed by the awful approach of death — and a wild- 
looking youth, in the excitement of violent passion, 
rushed in, shouting, '' Save me ! save me ! you ought to 
save me T' and flung himself upon the bed. It seemed 
but a moment while this unexpected scene passed. 

Sir Philip gently disengaged the old Count from 
the arms of the wild youth. Oh ! how sadly, how af- 
fectingly did the feeble voice pray, " ! Lord ! for- 
give him ! forgive me !" and then he died. His head 
sank back on the true friend who supported him ! 

** Oh, change — oh, wondrous change ! 
Burst are the prison bars : 
This moment there so low, 
So agonized, and now 

Beyond the stars !'* 

While Sir Philip with tender care laid him down 
again on the bed, and closed his eyes, the old clergy- 
man with deep feeling and solemnity spoke, chiefly 
in the expressive language of Holy Scripture, of the 
great and awful change which in a moment all living 
must undergo — of the everlasting doom which each 
one must experience then, of woe or of happiness 
which nought can avert. And the good old man 
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dwelt on the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, on His 
willingness to save— the blessedness, the earnestness of 
His entreaties to all to come unto Him. 

And when he and Sir Philip knelt in fervent, 
heartfelt prayer, nearly all the rough, fierce gipsy 
men, who had rushed into the room, knelt too ; only 
a few of them had gone away when Mr. Mordaunt 
spoke. The young, but, alas ! guilty youth had himself 
caught hold of the bedstead ; and he looked round de- 
fiantly, with apparently no thought beyond that for his 
own safety, and his determination not to be moved. 
But the beautiful prayer touched even his heart ; for 
he flung himself on the ground, and moaned heavily 
several times. 

The good old man, on arising from his knees, ap- 
proached the unhappy boy, gently laid his hand on 
him, and, turning to the pursuers, told them all to ac- 
company him to another room, that he might hear the 
cause of the disturbance, and at such an awful pe- 
riod. 

* * * * 

It was a sad story of crime, and of its consequences^ 
and of the terrible influence of evil habits and ill-re- 
gulated passions. That wretched boy, Anthony Bel- 
field, was then about fifteen years old, idolized by his 
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worthless mother, the artful stepdaughter of Ralph 
Anthony, a faithful forester, who had, when very old, 
foolishly married a beautiful and very cunning clever 
gipsy widow, possessing singular power over him. 
She had a son and daughter ; this daughter, Zillah, 
resembled her in every particular; alike without 
principle, unscrupulous, covetous, violent in temper 
and in passions. Unhappily, the beauty of Zillah at- 
tracted the faithless Count, and her influence over 
him for some years was unbounded. 

Old Ralph Anthony was the victim of the deceit 
of the master he had faithfully served, and of the 
bad wife and her vicious daughter, both of whom he 
trusted with the unsuspiciousness of his honest, inge- 
nuous nature. The violence of his reproaches, when 
he first became aware of the guilt his wife had sanc- 
tioned, was such as to arouse her to fury. He was 
an old and very feeble man ; in the excitement of 
anger, he endeavoured to thrust her out of the cot- 
tage, saying she should never enter it more ; she 
turned round suddenly, and struck him on the head 
with all her force; the blow proved fatal, but not 
immediately. 

The cottage was in a lonely situation, near an un- 
frequented road, from which it was almost hidden by 
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tall dark pine trees. Late on the following evening, 
the horse of a man, who was slowly riding, started at 
some dark object on the side of the road ; but the 
man could not, from the imperfect light, discern what 
was the cause of his horse refusing to move, imtil he 
dismounted, and went to the spot where poor old 
Ralph had with diflSculty crawled in his agony, en- 
deavouring to procure help. The man heard all the 
poor suflFerer was able to say, and then rode for aid to 
the nearest cottage, and returned himself to give 
assistance. 

Everything was done that could be thought of, for 
poor old Anthony was much liked ; but, before the 
doctor from the neighbouring town could arrive, that 
night he died. His wretched wife was heard of no 
more ; it was supposed, from several circumstances, 
that she had first gone to her daughter, who had a 
handsome house in the next town, and fled thence 
for safety. The Count never permitted Zillah, nor 
her child, the young Anthony, to approach St. Ber- 
nard's ; but she had a fearful influence over him— of 
course, that influence was for evil in every way. 

About a year after the death of old Ralph Anthony, 
the sinful Zillah, with her child, then a few months 
old, came to St. Bernard's ; she requested to see the 
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Countess, who had no idea there was such a person ; 
for she never permitted a word or a thought against 
her husband. Zillah, in temporary anger with the 
Count, and knowing nothing could annoy him so 
much, resolved on acquainting the good and noble 
lady with her husband's infidelity ; and, to hurt her 
feelings as much as possible, she brought the infant 
Anthony with her. You already know the conse- 
quences — the death of that sweet lady, and the prema- 
ture birth of the young heir, who lived, although 
the three other sons had died. 

Shocked and disgusted with the conduct of Zillah, 
as with himself, the Count left St. Bernard's, accom- 
panied only by Sigismond, the old Bohemian, who had 
been once a gypsy himself, and was strangely con- 
nected with that wandering race both in Britain and 
on the Continent. But the old man honoured and 
lamented the Coimtess, and felt warmly interested 
in the welfare of her child. He hated Zillah and her 
mother ; and the exertion of their influence contrary 
to each other had for a long time added to the per- 
plexities and troubles of the faithless Count. It 
was by Sigismond's acting on the Count's mind 
during the remorse he felt at the death of the Coun- 

Q 
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tes8, that he persuaded him to leave St. Bernard's, 
and be &ee from the sway of Zillah. 

In early life Sigismond had been singularly expert 
in all sorts of legerdemain and conjuring ; he was, 
besides, very superstitious, believed in the strangest 
theories of magic and witchcraft, and became by 
degrees convinced that he possessed supernatural 
powers, especially relating to the qualities of metals, 
and a species of divination he believed to be derived 
from them. It was said he had the art of discovering 
the precious stones, as well as gold and silver ;: and at 
one time of his life he gained great influence over a 
powerfiil Bohemian nobleman, who at length, being 
disappointed in his expectation of considerable wealth 
arising from following Sigismond's directions, quar- 
relled with him, and but for the interference of Count 
Radcljrff would have caused his death. 

From that time Sigismond devoted himself to the 
Count, and to whatever he considered for his best in- 
terests ; he followed him everywhere, and the Count 
became attached to Sigismond, and was in many ways 
guided by his advice. But Sigismond was a faithful 
friend, and always opposed to the utmost the bad 
passions and evil actions of the Count ; unfortunately, 
his influence failed there. 
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It was the old Bohemian who had required the 
Count to have the apartment of the Countess closed up 
before they left St. Bernard's. 

His death took place a few months previously to 
the Count's return to England ; and soon afterwards 
Zillah, her mother, and child, arrived at St. Bernard's ; 
but the Count, infatuated as he was, did not permit 
them to reside there, although their evil influence re- 
sumed its sway. They lived within a short distance, 
and during the thirteen years which passed from that 
period until the last few weeks of his life, he was com- 
pletely controlled by them, although as headstrong 
and obstinate as he was fickle and fanciful. When, 
in infinite mercy, he was granted repentance, and 
given to see the sinfulness of his ways, he banished 
them from the neighbourhood, giving them ample 
means through Mr. Mordaunt for living, so long as 
they did not come within twenty miles of St. Ber- 
nard's. 

Zillah and her mother, after making several in- 
effectual efforts to see him, went away ; but the boy 
had been often seen since at the gypsy encampment 
on Errington Common. His temper was fearful ; but 
his talents were remarkable, as well as his energy. 
He was treated as a sort of chief by many of the 
Q2 
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gypsies, and there was constant ill-will between him 
and the young brother of his mother, who had been 
considered as such ; for their father had been the 
principal man of the tribe, and his widow offended 
them when she married old Ralph Anthony, the fo- 
rester. Bitter jealousy, and constantly irritating each 
other, ended in a dreadful quarrel, in which Anthony 
Belfield stabbed his uncle. While the gypsies in 
horror vainly attempted to restore the unfortunate 
yoimg man to life, the guilty boy made his escape, 
and endeavoured to reach St. Bernard's, in the hope the 
Count would protect him. He was overtaken, as we 
have seen, by the gypsies, just as his sudden arrival was 
the means of hastening the Count's death. 
m m m m 

Anthony Belfield was taken to prison, and tried for 
his life ; but through the exertions of Francis Stukeley 
he was reprieved, and finally pardoned. The grief and 
distress of the young Francis Count Radclyff, from 
whom the circumstances could not be withheld, so 
much affected his cousin (who had accompanied him 
from Hungary), that he spared no exertion, and with 
difficulty saved the life of the guilty boy — that being 
who was hereafter to be the perpetrator of the most 
awful crimes ! 
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When the letter of Sir Philip Stukeley had reached 
Ehrenstein, the Countess was dangerously ill ; her 
cousins, Francis and Grace Stukeley, had been staying 
with her for some time ; Count Ehrenstein could not 
leave her, so Francis Stukeley took charge of young 
Frank Eadclyff, and they travelled day and night by 
the quickest conveyances then practicable ; but they 
did not arrive at Oakhurst until the evening previous 
to the day appointed for the funeral of the unfortunate 
Hildebrand Count Radclyff. 

* * m * 

Under the faithful guardianship of Sir Philip 
Stukeley and Count Ehrenstein, the fine character and 
good dispositions of the young Count Francis became 
fully developed. He was very carefully educated by 
an excellent tutor at Oakhurst the greater part of the 
year, and for three months at Ehrenstein, and in re- 
turning to England they visited different parts of the 
Continent. When very young he obtained his de- 
gree with honours at Oxford ; and soon after he be- 
came of age, and took possession of his property, he 
went to St. Bernard's to reside. 

He was engaged to be married to his beautiful 
cousin Bertha, but Lady Jane wished the marriage 
to be postponed for three years, as she was then very 
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young. With every prospect of happiness, endowed 
with many good gifts by Him from whom all that is 
good cometh, anxious to fulfil every duty to the ut- 
most, a true and humble Christian, those three years 
were spent actively and usefully. Only a few weeks 
were to pass, they thought, before the amiable, the 
gentle Bertha was to be his wife. The old Castle had 
been furnished again, every preparation made to re- 
ceive her who from her childhood he had loved so 
dearly, so deservedly. And when Bertha was re- 
moved to the Redeemer's kingdom in heaven, all who 
were dearest to them both were taken away. When 
Frank Eadcljrff bade farewell to Philip Mordaunt, in 
the churchyard of Stukeley Royal, every hope of 
happiness in this world had closed on him ; but he 
neglected no duty ; humbly, reverentially, the young 
man bowed his stricken heart ; he sought for help and 
strength where there is no denial ; but it was long, 
very long, ere that strength came. 

I do not like writing of his sorrow ; for years after- 
wards the description of the dear old Countess Eh- 
renstein caused my tears to flow. 

His life was a very tried one ; you already know 
many of the particulars. In all those changes he was 
true to his Saviour — a faithful follower of " the Man 
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of sorrows/* supported and strengthened by His 
Holj Spirit under all circumstances. 

» « « « 

When Francis Radclyff, after the death of Bertha 
Stukeley, left St. Bernard^ it was in perfect order ; 
a prospering tenantry showed the kindness and the 
care which had been experienced for many years. It 
was in a very diflferent condition when Count Hilde- 
brand died ; and it required all the good sense, energy, 
and patience which Sir Philip Stukeley exercised 
during his faithful guardianship, and the young Count 
Francis had followed in every particular his example 
and advice since coming of age. 

At the time of Count Hildebrand's death, the few 
tenants then remaining on the estate, long neglected, 
without employment, and in dilapidated dwellings, 
had most of them become poachers and smugglers, 
and were continually at strife with the gjrpsies, who 
had a large encampment at Errington Common, on 
the confines of the St. Bernard's property, where they 
had broken down the boundaries, their donkeys 
wandering at pleasure over the rich land which had 
formed part of the beautiful park ; and they had cut 
down and wrought their will on the fine old trees once 
adorning it. 
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The gypsies were in league with a band of foreign 
smugglers, who had visited St. Bernard's frequently 
during the two years preceding the Count's death ; 
and their quarrels with the peasantry, being well 
armed, often caused bloodshed. 
' "When Anthony Belfield was released from prison, 
he joined these foreign smugglers in pillaging the 
Castle. The robbery was committed at night ; and 
from the knowledge he had acquired of the locality, 
his associates were enabled to enter, and take posses- 
sion of the arms, and of much booty, before the 
steward and the few servants who were within the 
walls were aware. 

When at last awakened by the noise, they acted with 
faithful bravery, and to the utmost of their power en- 
deavoured to rescue the property, and to drive away the 
robbers, of whom the ungrateful young Belfield was 
apparently the leader. He showed some compunction 
in preventing bloodshed, and then drew them off. 
They took much that was valuable with them to their 
vessels, which were moored close to the cliff that pro- 
jects beyond the castle hill. 

Anthony Belfield embarked with these foreign 
smugglers, who never revisited that coast ; and many 
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years of his long career of crime passed ere he again 
came to Cumberland. 

That long career of crime ! It is a sad and painful 
task to write of deeds of wickedness ; and those parts of 
my " Old Memories " sicken my very heart. You will 
remember that Anthony Belfield, laden with iniquity, 
stained with blood-guiltiness — the cause of misery to 
so many — that wretched, sinful being, was in the gaol 
of C , to be tried at the next assizes for the mur- 
der of his wife, when you last heard of him, at the 
close of the year 1810. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* A guilty conscience is like a whirlpool." 



FlTLLBK. 



Errington Paxk had been long unoccupied when it 
was purchased by Anthony Belfield, about two years 

before he was committed to prison at C . A 

large establishment, expensive furniture, everything 
in the most extravagant style, with servants all hired 
in London just at the time, arrived at Errington a few 
days before Belfield and his wife, -who assumed the 
title of Count and Countess RadclyflT. 

Their sudden appearance, the ostentation, and want 
of reality of the whole thing, would have caused them 
to be considered swindlers, were it not for the regu- 
larity with which every expense was correctly paid. 
None believed that strange man to be Count Rad- 
clyff, who had been so well known, and so much es- 
teemed in the neighbourhood, as to be still spoken of 
with regret, and his strange disappearance was yet 
the frequent subject of conversation. Nor was the 
man supposed to be lawfully related to the family, to 
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whom he possessed a strong though unfavourable re- 
semblance. 

He endeavoured to push his way into society ; but 
his conduct to Sir Francis Stukeley, and the assump- 
tion of name, prevented his receiving the slightest 
encouragement from the county people, who kept him 
at a distance in every way. Some second-rate gentry, 
flattered by his attentions, accepted invitations to £r- 
rington Park, and young military and naval officers 
were glad to partake of its amusements ; Mr. Wood- 
moor, the present Mayor of C , and his family, were 

amongst the few people intimate there. The wife of 
Belfield possessed talents and accomplishments, and 
her manners were naturally pleasing ; but the vanity 
with which she brought forward their false pretensions 
to rank and station caused her to be laughed at by 
the very people who sought her society, that they 
might enjoy the luxury and entertainment of her 
house. She was generous and humane, but violent, 
and could not always control her temper ; generally 
animated, she was yet subject to sudden depression 
and melancholy, and often restless and anxious ; 
" evidently," it was said, " some concealed grief 
preyed on her ;" and there were times when the 
mournful expression of her strongly marked but 
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handsome features was very affecting. Her death 
caused sorrow to all who were acquainted with her ; 
and many instances of kind consideration for the poor, 
and of generosity to the distressed, became known after 
she was so cruelly murdered. Edward and Clement 
were much affected at the discovery of Madame de 
Kouvign^'s portrait in a locket which the unfortunate 
woman had, it appears, always worn, and it was stained 
with her blood. The utmost horror and disgust were 
universally felt towards her murderer. Amongst the 
hoards of ill-gotten wealth which the search instituted 
by the magistrates discovered at Errington, there was 
a great deal to show that the pirate Belfield had car- 
ried on his schemes of plunder successfully in many 
countries, and under various names and disguises — 
valuable paintings, gold and silver images such as 
are seen in far-distant lands, and were then little 
known elsewhere ; beautifully illuminated books and 
missals ; rare caskets, and cabinets of great beauty ; 
mosaics, carvings, antique marbles, old china — every- 
thing the rapacity of the covetous and adventurous 
man had led him to seize on ; and these rare and 
beautiful objects were with profusion mixed with the 
expensive modem furniture. In his own apartment, 
which he did not permit any one to enter except in 
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his presence, there were found strongboxes and large 
iron bound caskets containing foreign coins, gold and 
silver, chiefly Spanish, ingots, bars of gold, precious 
stones, cut and uncut ; large chests, containing ap- 
parently the plunder of an Indian temple or pagoda, 
the idols, &c., of gold, set with jewels. There 
were Indian shawls, rich merchandize of many 
kinds, gold dust, ivory — a multitudinous collection, 
the spoils of many distant homes, of many heathen 
shrines, the ill-gotten gains of a life of the strangest 
vicissitude, fiill of adventures, hazardous, criminal; 
there was a large collection of papers, chiefly in the 
Spanish and French languages; there were many 
parchments of great antiquity, some of importance 
and value ; they appeared to have been taken from an 
Eastern monastery. 

Amongst the numerous papers carefully and neatly 
arranged in a bureau, and marked ^^ family papers^^^ 
were found the packets he had abstracted from Oak- 
hurst ; they were complete and uninjured ; with 
them were tied up the papers taken from Count Kad- 
clyff at Hermanstadt. In another collection of papers 
were those of Captain Vane ; on the outside was 
written, " To be sent as soon as the proper direction 
can be ascertained." 
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All the papers, &c., were carefully sealed up, 
and given to the care of Lord Mordaunt, who, with 
Sergeant Barclay, an eminent lawyer then in the 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Troughear, with two other 
well-known barristers, carefully looked over and exa- 
mined them. All the valuable property was placed 
under charge of the magistrates. 

« ♦ ♦ « 

On the return of my Uncle Philip and the Dean 

from C , they related all the particulars of their 

interview with the murderer in the gaol. They were 
accompanied, you will remember, by the chaplain, and 
two of the county magistrates. On entering the cell, 
they found Belfield, heavily ironed, seated on the 
wooden bedstead, which was its only furniture. He 
showed no agitation further than the occasional 
twitching of the comers of his mouth ; otherwise the 
sullen gloom of his composure was at variance with 
the changeful hues of his countenance, which proved 
how he was struggling to attain an emotionless 
appearance. 

The old Dean was quite overcome when the mur- 
derer of Alfred Stukeley addressed him, which he did 
at once ; and it was shocking to see the calmness with 
which he began speaking. 
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He said that he was resolved to tell all the parti- 
culars of that awful crime; and he related with 
minuteness the manner in which he had traced Alfred 
to Flores, and, with the connivance of the postmaster 
of Angra (an old confederate), had received his 
letters from England, and abstracted the money, and 
when necessary had forged the signature. 

Some slight circumstance caused them to suspect 
that Alfred had become aware of his letters and 
money being kept from him at Terceira ; and, being 
afraid of discovery, they had written an anonymous 
letter, telling him to go to the valley of Dolores on a 
certain day, stating the exact time, on the condition 
that he should name the subject to no person, and go 
tmarmed to the spot designated, to meet the writer, 
who would then restore the letters and money sent 
by his family to him. 

Accordingly, the unfortunate young man went to 
the place appointed, and had been there only a very 
short time when he was fired at by both Belfield 
(Alonzo du Bois), and the postmaster; they were 
concealed by a rock. He was killed on the spot, the 
balls piercing his heart. The postmaster rushed for 
ward, and stabbed him repeatedly with the dagger 
which he had seized from Belfield ; for he would not 
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believe that Alfred was abeady no more, he looked 
so calm, Belfield said, so like Sir Francis, the first 
time the resemblance had ever struck him. " That 
horror," said Belfield, " paralyzed me ; I was totally 
imnerved. I saw the man stabbing repeatedly the 
dead body of him who at that moment I would have 
gladly given my life to save. But I could not move ; 
I was, as it were, transfixed to the spot on which I 
stood. I saw clearly all that passed, but could not 
speak ; nor had I the power of moving for a con- 
siderable period. For many hours this continued ; 
and, strange to say, the remembrance of my living 
death, as it were, then, affects me more than any other 
time of my life of great vicissitudes and experiences. 
The vividness of the impressions on my mind at that 
time, when no movement, no word was in my power — 
the acuteness of my mental feelings was such, that I 
can retrace them all still. 

" I need not tell you the alarm of my guilty con- 
federate — his terror at having to remain longer, lest 
any person should have been brought near to the 
spot by Mr. Stukeley ; for, of course, the man was 
too great a rogue to know the honour of an English 
gentleman, and the strictness with which our unfor- 
tunate victim had kept his word. 
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" Some of tfie men who had landed us, and were 
waiting in the boat on the shore, after a time came to 
the spot where I lay, and they carried me to the boat, 
and soon we were on board my ship. From the day 
on which the blood of Alfred Stukeley was shed by 
me, I have never passed a night without dreaming 
of him. Bitterly and for ever I have lamented 
him," continued Belfield : " my ship did not visit 
the Azores again for several years ; and when it did 
so, it was for the purpose of rescuing that very post- 
master from the consequences of his connexion with 
me. 

The agitation of Belfield, as he proceeded, became 
very great, his face pallid ; cold drops of perspiration 
stood on his disturbed, anxious brow, and he shook 
as if in an ague. It was dreadM, my uncle said, to 
look on his face, when he flung himself, aU heavily 
ironed as he was, on his knees, exclaiming, " Oh, tell 
Sir Francis the murderer of his son prays to him for 
pardon ! The ungrateful Anthony Belfield — ^for I am 
he ! loaded with crime, with every crime, thinks all 
as nought compared to that guilt, the murder of the 
son of my benefactor — of him who saved my young 
life, and tried to lead me to repentance, to usefulness, 
to virtue. 

R 
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"After that murder," he continued, "I became 
reckless, and from one hazardous enterprise to ano* 
ther hurried on; all my schemes were to collect 
riches at all risks; and I have accumtdated at different 
times, and in many strange adventures, considerable 
wealth. I cared only for the excitement of gathering 
all in my power, and trying every venture ; the more 
perilous, the better it suited the wild recklessness and 
yet covetousness of my nature. 

" I have never known happiness. A rapacity — a 
thirst for money has hurried me on ; the only gratifi- 
cation I have felt has been in seeking in various 
coimtries, and on distant seas, for riches. 

" At last, while at Marseilles, with a few of my con- 
federates, planning the building of a new ship in the 
very harbour, apparently for trading honestly, I was 
discovered through the treachery of one of my lieu- 
tenants, arrested, and tried for my life, with several 
others of my people. 

" In the court where we were tried for piracy and 
isome of its consequences — ^murder — I saw and was 
recognised by my half-brother. Count Eadclyff. I 
always respected him ; he was very generous and no- 
ble in his conduct towards me. It was through him, 
too, that Sir Francis Stukeley had become my bene- 
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fisustor in my youth. True, I was jealous of Francis 
Badclyff, but I think he was the best man I ever met. 
And yet — ^yet — I afterwards murdfered that man, but 
it was to preserve my own life; I could not have hurt 
a hair of his head else ; although I hated him at last, 
he was so good, and I was so bad, so vile I And now 
he has come from the grave to haunt me ! I have 
seen him twice !" 

The voice of the miserable wretch rose in his horror, 
it spimded harshly and tremblingly, and yet it was 
like a suppressed scream. 

"He died by my hand," Belfield went on, "at 
Hermanstadt, in Transylvania, more than ten years 
ago, when he was on his way home to England. He 
died by my hand ten years ago I and now — ^now he is 
haunting me for personating him here !" 

The voice of the assassin sank to a hollow whisper. 
" Twice he has appeared to me, and each time with 
that pale, calm, solemn look that I saw but once upon 
his noble countenance. Only once in life I saw that 
look his spirit appears to me with now. It was on 
the night when I first sought to murder him, my best 
friend. When he awoke, and saw me at his bedside, 
that look passed over his countenance. Even I was 
ashamed, and hated myself, and quickly left his room. 

r2 
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But a few days afterwards I murdered him. No more ! 
Tlie monster who murdered him speaks no more!" 
And Belfield flung himself again on the ground. 

** He is not dead/' said Mr. Mordaunt, impressiyely; 
^^his valuable life is still spared." Belfiield sprang 
up ; for one moment intense joy flashed wildly, 
strangely orer his dark countenance ; then the sterOf 
gloomy^ but fierce look, its habitual expression, re- 
turned. 

** Impossible !" he slowly said ; " I left him qui^ 
dead :" groaning deeply, he raised his fettered hat^^ 
to hide his guilty &ce. 

" Count Sadclyff lives," said the good clergym^^ ' 
**he survived the dreadftd wounds you inflicted 
wounds which, long after animation returned, so :^^' 
jured his head, that reason fled ; and that excell^^^ 
man recovered consciousness, and the fitculties of t^^ 
gifted mind were restored, when he had been \o0^^ 
immured in a dismal dungeon, to whidh he had bec^-^^ 
carried as your murderer ! For with deep guile yc^^^^ 
had clothed his apparently dead body — ^you doth^^^ 

fiS 

the body you had deprived of life with the very doth^^ ' 
his merciful conduct had made the means of safety t^^ 
you. And you left him, hoping and believing him t^^^^ 
be dead ; while you, dressed in Count SadclyfTs owT"'^'^^ 
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clothes, covered with the blood you had shed, simu- 
lated wounds on your guilty face, the better to conceal 
your real features — ^you asserted that he, who you 
pretended was your servant, had tried to murder you, 
and that in self-defence you had slain him. Then 
first you personated Francis Coimt Radcljrff, stole 
his papers, his valuables, all you could lay your 
hands on, and left Hermanstadtin safety ; while your 
victim suffered for ten long years, in a dungeon, a 
living death. And when that period ended, only a 
few weeks since, he was in the infinite mercy of the 
all-wise, all-seeing decrees of Providence, restored to 
the fiiends who had never ceased to love and honour 
him ; at the very same tzme, you have been unveiled. 
Long, dark, mysterious, are the ways of Providence ; 
but all conduce to show forth the truth. Unhappy, 
desperate man ! no spectre haunts you ; let not vain 
superstitions perplex your mind ; but pray, oh ! pray 
humbly, fervently, for repentance, for pardon to Him 
who died for the sins of the world !" 

With fervour the most pathetic, earnestness the 
most solemn, the good clergymen united in exhorting 
the wretched criminal, who, groanipg deeply, most 
attentively appeared to listen ; and when they knelt, 
the other gentlemen, much affected, knelt too. The 
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unluippy man first knelt, then cast himself prostrate 
on the ground, in low tones of anguiish often sajring 
sadly, most sadly, " Pray for me I" Once he pleaded, 
'* O Lord, teach me to pray ! Lord Jesus, have mercy 
on me ! even on me ! even on me !'* 

* ♦ ♦ * 

My imcle and the Dean remained for some days at 

Lord Mordaunt*s, in the neighbourhood of C j 

during which they visited Belfield several times, both 
separately and together. He appeared always grate- 
ful to them for coming, and anxious to hear them 
speak ; he used to kneel down, and sign for them to 
kneel and pray with him, and then place his hands 
before his face, and seem in earnest prayer too ; but 
he never spoke to either of them again. Placing his 
hands together, he would look fixedly upon them as 
they arose from their knees, and he listened with 
attention to all they said. Twice, they found him 
reading the Bible which Dean Yenables had given him 
at their first interview. 

The Coimt wrote a letter to him, bearing his for- 
giveness ; and my uncle told me that beautiful letter 
was well calculated to touch the hardest heart, and to 
lead the sinner to the throne of everlasting grace. 
Indeed, every effort was made to bring Belfield to ye- 
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pentance ; and for a short time there was hope he had 
become truly penitent. 

Although he never would speak again to my uncle 
or the Dean, he used to converse much with the 
chaplain of the gaol ; but he never could be induced to 
enter into any further confessions of his past life, 
nor would he permit the murder of his unfortunate 
wife to be mentioned. Many times did the chaplain 
(Mr. Hungerford) speak to him on that most dreadful 
subject; but, without attending, Belfield would eagerly 
ask a variety of questions relating to whatever topics 
had been previously spoken of, his agitated coun* 
tenance and changing voice proving that his guilty 
mind was to a certain degree affected. 

During the first days of his committal to prison, 
his thoughts were apparently occupied with the awful 
subject of his past life of crime; but the impression 
soon wore away; he became gradually hardened. 
Familiarized with the consideration of the variety and 
extent of the catalogue of his crimes, his recklessness, 
his want of feeling returned. When the violence of 
remorse subsided, after the first few days of his incar- 
ceration, the pride and stubbornness of his nature re- 
turned, and then for a time came a stolid indifference, 
which was shocking. But sometimes, and very sud- 
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denly, a change of countenance, a suppressed moan, 
or absence of mind while in the midst of speaking of 
other things, would show that conscience was not 
quite seared, not quite paralyzed. 

The pious, patient Mr. Hungerford, who had dur- 
ing his long ministry been the messenger of eternal 

peace to many wretched inmates of the gaol at C , 

felt hope of Belfield's repentance ; but, alas ! notwith- 
standing the constant, prayerful diligence with which 
Mr. Hungerford sought to bring before him the im- 
portant truths on which his everlasting salvation de- 
pended — notwithstanding the most anxious, tender 
carefulness with which the subjects were pointed out 
that ought alone to occupy his mind — he became rest- 
less, impatient, bitter in his remarks ; and ere long 
Belfield seemed to find pleasure in wounding the feel- 
ings of the kind and excellent clergyman, who ceased 
not to pray for the wretched being whose peril, whose 
everlasting peril was so fearful. 

I told you that Belfield would make no further con- 
fessions of the transactions of his past life than the 
account he had already given to Mr. Mordaunt and 
Dean Venables, before the chaplain and the other 
gentlemen he had requested to have as witnesses. 
That statement was carefully taken in writing by 
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Mr. Wilson (one of the magistrates present), read to 
Belfield on the following day, and then signed by him 
"Anthony Denis Belfield, alias Alonzo du Bois," 
and witnessed and signed by all who were present 
when he made the original statement. 
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CHAPTER XL 

** Bemembrance wakes, with all her busy train." 

GoLDSMITta. ^ 

The family papers of the Radclyffs were committed to 
the care of Sir Philip Stukeley, in the year 1771, by 
Count Hildebrand ; they were to be kept at Oakhurst 
for thirty years, and as nearly as possible to the 19th 
of January, 1801, they were to be given back by Sir 
Philip or his heir to the representative of the Rad- 
clyffs of St. Bernard's. Besides the old family pa- 
pers, there were two sealed documents, externally 
exactly similar — ^indeed, each marked " duplicate" — 
one of which was to be given to Francis Raddyff, 
when twenty-one years of age, the other to be 
kept with the papers at Oakhurst. Neither of these 
documents was to be opened until the thirty years 
had expired, viz. until as nearly as possible to the 
19th January, 1801, at which time all the papers were 
to be delivered up by Sir Philip or his heir to " the 
representative of the Radclyffs, in the room formerly 
inhabited by the Countess at St. Bernard's. Then 
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first were the sealed papers to be opened and read, 
the directions contained exactly followed before any 
of the other papers were opened; all thenceforward 
to be preserved in the iron chest named therein." 
Thus ran the instructions written by Count Hilde- 
brand, and signed by him and Sir Philip at St. Ber- 
nard's, on the 19th of January, 1771. 

Sir Philip gave the sealed document to Count 
Francis, when he became of age, in 1777, who when 
he went abroad in 1779 took it with him, and depo- 
sited it with his brother-in-law. Count Ehrenstein, 
that in case of his death his sister might possess it, as 
the representative of their family. 

Sir Francis Stukeley, who failed in all his endea- 
vours to persuade Count Radclyff to return to Eng- 
land, had strongly urged the necessity of his being 
at St. Bernard's on the day specified, as a duty owed 
to his family. A severe wound so much impaired his 
health as to prevent the hope of his ever going on 
active service again ; and he was on his way to Eh- 
renstein, the residence of his widowed sister, when 
the murderous attack of Belfield almost deprived him 
of life. 

He had hoped, as I told you, to persuade her to 
live with him in the home of their ancestors, and 
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looked forward to returning with her to St. Ber- 
nard's towards the close of the year 1800. He had 
written his hope of returning soon to England just 
before he left Vienna, but had not entered into any 
particulars of his intentions, as aU his plans depended 
on his sister's wishes. 

When Belfield left him apparently dead, and rob- 
bed him of aU the papers and valuables he had with 
him at Hermanstadt, it was in the winter ; there were 
no other travellers in that strange old inn for a long 
time afterwards : the anxiety felt throughout the land 
was such at that period, that little attention was at- 
tracted to the crime. The supposed Count Badclyff 
left Hermanstadt the object of pity and commisera- 
ration for his imagined sufferings, whilst his unhappy 
victim was treated with the utmost contumely, and 
.experienced the greatest cruelty. 

As soon as it was discovered that he was not dead, 
and when it was found his reason was destroyed by the 
wounds inflicted on him — ^wounds which it was sup- 
posed he had well merited — ^he was removed to the 
Rotten Thiirm, and placed in the lowest dimgeon there. 
The hardships he endured, the dreadful sufferings, 
especially dreadful after the faculties of his bright and 
beautiful mind were restored, were most harrowing. 
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Countess Ehrenstein afterwards heard all the par- 
ticulars &om Baron Rabenstein, and from her we 
knew them. Count Radclyff himself rarely spoke on 
the subject of his sufferings ; but often he dwelt with 
gratitude on the mercies he had experienced, and 
the consolations granted to him under every trial. 

Every trace of him was lost during the ten years 
he was immured in prison ; with anxious affection 
his many friends and loving relations sought for him in 
vain, tmtil he was made known to Baron Babenstein in 
1810, in the manner which you have already heard. 

The long imprisonment seriously injured his health ; 
the care of Baron B'abenstein for him was like that of a 
brother, and, as soon as the Coimt was able to travel, 
he accompanied him to Ehrenstein. The sorrowing sis- 
ter was still living, but grief and anxiety had indeed 
brought her very low ; the Count could scarcely be- 
lieve that time could have wrought such change in 
her; but the change was in appearance only, for 
Isabella was the same in goodness and in affection. 
The return of her brother was a happiness she had 
long ceased to expect, and yet she clung with faithful 
tenacity to the faint shadows of that hope deferred, 
which in so many shapes truly " maketh the heart 
sick." 
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His return became the source, as it were, of new 
life to her; they say she brightened up, and was 
cheered and comforted, so that the few weeks he re- 
mained at Ehrenstein seemed to restore her health ; 
once more her pale, sad face was brightened. She 
was not able to accompany her brother then to Eng* 
land, but it was settled that early in the summer she 
should leave Hungary permanently, and go to St. 
Bernard's, to reside there the remainder of their 

lives. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Count expressed his wish that his sister should 
be present when the papers, so often alluded to, should 
be returned to and opened at St. Bernard's ; but she 
was anxious that as soon as possible after his arrival 
there the request of Sir Francis Stukeley and Philip 
Mordaimt, " their best friends on earth," she said, 
should be fulfilled. Her brother told her of the let- 
ters he had received so long since from them, urging 
his return to England ; ten long years had passed since 
that time. 

Both the Count and his sister wrote to the 
Stukeleys and to my Uncle Philip immediately after 
he arrived at Ehrenstein, but the letters never reached 
them ; it was at that time the robber, ** Denny Mac- 
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laughlan," so much frequented the post office, just 
previously to the robbery of the old postman. 

When the Count went to England, he took with 
him the sealed document given him by Sir Philip 
when he became of age, and which until then he had 
always left at Ehrenstein Castle. That the impostor 
Belfield was not aware of the existence of such a do- 
cument was proved by the conversations he held 
with Sir Francis, my Uncle Philip, and Mr.Troughear, 
when he first came into Cimiberland, claiming to be 
Coimt Badclyff, and went to Oakhurst, endeavouring 
to persuade Sir Francis to give up the papers en- 
trusted by Coimt Hildebrand to Sir Philip. He pro- 
duced many papers, &c., of Count Francis (which 
they could only account for by the supposition that 
they had been stolen from him). The impostor knew 
the whole of the conversation between the dying 
Coimt Hildebrand and Sir Philip ; for every word had 
been overheard by Zillah, who was concealed behind 
the tap^try, and who was very often at St. Bernard's, 
although Coimt Hildebrand was not aware of it ; 
and Belfield also knew that the packet of papers he 
asked for was to be delivered at the end of thirty 
years to the representative of the Radclyffs ; but he 
had no knowledge of the sealed documents (the du- 
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plicates), nor of a letter containing Count BKlde- 
brand's directions on the subject, which was given by 
him to Sir Philip, and not to be read until after his 
return to Oakhurst, and who fulfilled those direc- 
tions in giving the sealed packet to the real Count 
Francis, in 1771, when he became of age. Belfield 
proved himself to be an impostor, as he was not aware 
of these facts. 

Forty years had gone by since the death of Count 
Hildebrand, and it was thirty years since the good 
Coimt Francis himself had passed over the threshold 
of the old home of his fathers — ^thirty years, strongly 
marked by time's changes, since he last rode through 
that gloomy -looking gateway. 

** How brightsome he looked !" the old steward told 
me ; " the best and the brightsomest young man my 
eyes ever rested on ; he stopped his horse as he was 
riding through the archway, when he saw me, and he 
shook hands with me. He was always kind and good 
to us all, but he never shook hands with such as I 
before. * You are glad to see me so happy, Conway,* 
he said ; * pray for me, that I may be worthy of such 
a happy lot as mine is to be.' Ah ! Miss Laura," the 
old man continued, sadly, " never since that day has 
he been here ! I was the last he spoke to here ! I 
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know he must remember it all well ; so you see I 
have kept out of his sight ; but I wouldn't willingly 
lose one look of his'n for aught on earth ; I have seen 
him a'most every day at Stukeley, but he dunna know 
that. Miss Laura, when the Count rode through the 
gateway, wasn't I proud of his noble look ! Early 
morning — bright everything looked in the sunshine 
that early morning, when he rode on to Oxford. The 
fashion of those times was to ride them longjour- 
J^cys ; young Sam Eashleigh, his groom, rode after 
him ; poor fellow ! he went with the Count abroad ; 
it was a comfort to us that one of our own people 
went with him. Mr. Philip, your uncle as is, met 
the Count near Stukeley, and they rode on to Oxford. 
Fine young men they both was ! handsome as good. 
They was all very fond of young Mr. Bertram ; Sir 
Philip was on before in Oxford." 

And then the old man began to speak of Sir Philip : 
the old memories, long stored up, of his grateful, lov- 
ing heart, were very aifecting. I then could think of 
what it all must be to Barbara, poor Barbara ! it was 
so strange that, dearly as we all loved her, we never 
thought sufficiently of what her own feelings must be, 
but thought only of her loving sjrmpathy and kindly 
feelings for each of us, for our individual cares. 

s 
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I* She spoke so considerately, so feelingly, to old Con- 
way, that he soon became quite composed, and was 
looking forward hopefully to see the Count live again 
in the old Castle. 

Barbara and I had walked over to St. Bernard's 
early, and we met Conway at the entrance gate ; he 
was a very old man, and much respected by the fa- 
mily ; he was the steward who, under the faithful 
guardianship of the Stukeleys, managed the property 
during the minority of Count Francis, and had conti- 
nued ever since. During the long absence of the 
Count the rents had been regularly paid, the tenants 
and estate prospering ; they had, according to his 
instructions, written firom Ehrenstein a few months 
after leaving Cumberland, been placed under the care 
and control of Sir Francis, so that the faithful Con- 
way had always the benefit of his advice. The law- 
suit instituted by the impostor Belfield against Sir 
Francis was for the purpose of obtaining not only 
the family papers from Oakhurst^ but to gain pos- 
session of the rents, which during the time of the 
Count's disappearance had been regularly paid into 

the Bank at C , and accimiulated there. The 

Coimt had left all his affairs to the management 
of Sir Francis, with instructions written, that at his 
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death all he possessed was to devolve to his sister. 
Neither the Countess Ehrenstein nor Sir Franics be- 
lieved that the Count was dead ; and the faithful old 
Conway clung to the hope that he should once more 
see the master he had served so well during his long 
stewardship. 

He was now more than eighty years old, and his 
son, an old man now, was his efficient and active aid — 
in fact, the real steward. He looked up to his father 
fll6 dutiMly, as obediently as a child, although he was 
a man of attainments and education superior to his 
station at that period; for his natural talents made him 
derive every advantage firom the institutions esta- 
blished at Stukeley Royal by Sir Philip. 

The old man accompanied Barbara and me to the 
Castle, and he pointed out the beautiful portrait of 
Befrtha Stukeley, which was over the fireplace in the 
drawing room; it had been placed there by Count 
Francis himself, the day before he left his home. How 
▼ery beautiful, how touching, in her graceful, gentle, 
calm dignity, in a simple white dress, without any 
ornament — ^the dark hair parted on the broad white 
forehead ! The eyes, those wonderfully lovely eyes ! 
you would scarcely think their expression could 

s2 
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have been delineated as they were there delineated ; 
it was almost life-like, the expression. 

As I said, no one ever seemed to think of Barbara's 
own feelings, only of her loving sympathy for the 
feelings of others. Poor Barbara ! I did think then. 
I heard her deep-drawn sigh, I put my arm round her 
dear waist, and looked up at her sweet, thoughtfol 
face. 1 thought how pale and thin she had become ; 
it had not struck me before. Dear Barbara ! how 
lovingly she parted the hair off my forehead ! how 
gently her soft, soothing, clear voice said, "We must 
pray for poor Frank ! This is a day of fearful trial 
for him !" 

She led me into a small room, which opened into 
the drawing room; it looked out on the sea, so calm, so 
bright, "the gentleness of heaven" seemed to rest on 
it. She stood for some moments, abstractedly looking 
on the wide expanse, and then she kissed me, and said, 
•* Dear little Laura, I pray anxiously for you often. I 
hope you may be led to the Saviour in your early years, 
that you may not need the discipline which He who 
knoweth all things knew was expedient for me to go 
through. It has been indeed sad to bear, dear child! so 
sad ! " she said, and her sweet voice sank very low — 
" often my very heart has seemed as if it would break 
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— the iron would seem to have entered into my soul!" 
She wept unrestrainedly for a little while ; and then, 
with a faint smile, ahd trying to dry her tears, she 
continued — " In all my sorrows I have known that 
my Saviour would not afflict me willingly. By and 
bye, little Laura, there will be no clouds, we shall see 
and know why each trial has been sent ; how truly 
each was needed, how fully required for our training 
besides other ends, which we, who ' see now as 
through a glass, darkly,' cannot comprehend." 

We remained long without speaking. I watched 
a little boat which was being rapidly rowed to the 
shore, and it had just disappeared imder the high 
clifis overhanging the sea beyond the castle walls. 
When moving from the window, Barbara said, " It 
must be past the time now, and Francis wished me to 
wait here imtil they come." She looked very dejected, 
and spoke as if to herself. I did not answer, but 
looked again out of the window, and saw the Count 
and Edward climbing up the steep path along the 
cliff; they were soon with us. 

The Count asked us to go with him to his mother's 
room. I scarcely dared to look at him ; I could 
scarcely keep from tears. We went through a broad 
corridor, with several doors on each side, and at the 
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end there was a door, a wide light passage, and then 
another door. I was thinking all the time of Count 
Hildebrand^s description of the time he opened those 
long-closed doors. 

When Count Francis opened the last dooTj we 
entered a beautiful room, which reminded me.of an 
antique cabinet; it was of very dark wood, carved 
elaborately with groups of figures. representing sorip- 
tural subjects, surrounded with leaves and flo^Qis ; 
the ceiling, of a cupcda form, was of the same d^^^k 
wood, divided in compartments by firidta and flowers. 
A large, highly ornament^ lamp hung from the cenr 
tre. There were four full-length pictures in masave 
gilt frames : Count Hildebrand, in i^ Austirian \ud- 
form, on a splendid black charger; the Countess S84- 
clyff, in a court dress, with her little girl of six years 
old, in an equally formal costume — ^ahe must have been 
very beautiful. The other two pictures were of her 
father and mother, the Count and Countess Ehrenstein* 

The highly polished oak floor had Persian. cibrpets 
beneath the tables, which, as well as the chairs^ book^ 
case, and old harpsichord, were of the same beautifully 
carved dark wood, In the cetitre of the room, beneath 
the lamp, which was hung low, was a large table; on 
it was placed the old Bible, which I looked at with 
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deep and solemn interest I see it all so plainly now, 
just as that room appeared to me then, so many years 
ago! 

There was a large stained glass window opposite 
the door ; to the right side of it was an Indian cabinet ; 
on the other side was a table, with a very curiously 
carved stand to it — Sir Francis and my uncle were 
standing by it when we entered the room; Mr* 
Troughear and Mr. Hammond were at a little distance, 
near the window. How plainly I see it all now, when 
I close my eyes ; and it is very, very long ago ! 

I followed Barbara ; and when I looked up, we were 
standing by Sir Francis. The Count had paused at 
the centre table, his right hand rested on the Bible. 
Never shall I forget the calm, heavenly expression of 
his countenance. But, ah ! how pale and worn by 
sorrow was that good man ! He was like a shadow ! 

A broad stream of golden and purpled Ught passed 
through the painted window into the quiet room. 
The Count's dark, expredsive eyes were fixed first on 
my uncle, then on Sir Francis ; his lips moved, but 
the words died away unspoken. He became so pale, 
I thought he would have fainted ; they were with him 
in a moment. 

He opened the Sacred Volume, and pointed to a 
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passage in Isaiah, xxv., which my uncle began in a 
faltering voice to read ; it gained strength as he pro- 
ceeded, and then he prayed. The instruction de- 
. rived from those sublime verses brought peace and 
consolation in time of need, not only then, but long 
afterwards ; and even now, comfort is given me from 
the remembrance of my dear uncle's prayer at St 
Bernard's on that day. It must have greatly cheered 
the Count ; for when, after we arose from our knees, 
Sir Francis brought over the old casket with the 
papers from the table where he had before been stand- 
ing, and gave it to him, as he shook hands, and 
thanked Sir Francis, the same grave but sweet smile 
passed over their countenances as each placed the 
mysterious duplicate sealed paper on the casket ; and 
Sir Francis read aloud the instructions of Count Hil- 
debrand to Sir Philip. Imagine our curiosity and in- 
terest, when Mr.Troughear and Mr. Hammond opened 
the large old seal of armorial bearings unknown 
to any of us, and examined these mysterious papers. 
They were duplicate in every particular, except that 
the key which each contained was different, but the 
two keys fitted the two locks on the old casket. In 
a quaint foreign hand the papers contained the fol- 
lowing words : — 
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** Sigismond Rothkrepf, treu frend of Hildebrand 
Coiint Radclyff, haveing by menes of leming dis- 
coverd welth in this erths serface ; and varies waies 
being possesst of welth, and all unknown to the Count 
or to any one els ; for as much as the Count is not 
treu to the noble vertues Lady Countess, who is even 
just now ded. I, Sigismond, feare lestwise my welth, 
made firom gems and pure gold, shold go to the un- 
worthie, therefore I have made the Count Radclyff to 
promis that when he neareth draweth unto deth, the 
casket with my scale on it, which hath my papers, 
shall be givn to the Stukeley famly to keep for thirty 
yeares, for them then to give to the lawful repersen- 
tative of the Hous of Radclyff of St. Bernard's. And 
my praier is, and my hope is that ell may belonge to 
the son of Count Hildebrand and the Countess Jose- 
phine Radclyff, nSe Von Ehrenstein ; my wisch is that 
he shall be my heir. My welth is all lawful gaind, 
treu, and honest-honorable; my blessing goes with it. 

(Signed) " SiGISMOND RdTHKREPF. 

'*At the Castel of St. Bernard's, January 21, 1766." 

The old oak casket had a broad strip of parchment 
round it, sealed with the same seal as that on the du- 
plicate papers ; it contained the will of Sigismond, 
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leaving everything he possessed then, or ai^ght ever 
possess, to the lawful representative of the Badolyffs 
of St. Bernard's, on the 19th January, 1801. 

There were two copies of the will — one in English, 
the other in German ; both were regularly executed, 
signed, witnessed, &c. ; and there was a parchment 
packet with the same seal, containing a large and a 
very small key, and in it also was a paper, with di- 
rections to unlock the door leading &om the Goimt's 
dressing room, to the turret called Sigismond's Tower, 
to remove the large chest opposite the fireplace 
there, and then unlock with the smallest key the 
square piece of wood in one of the panels behind 
it ; this to be done in the presence of eight witnesses, 
to be chosen by the representatives of the Radclyflfe 
and of the Stukeleys present at ihe fulfilling of the 
trust. This paper was written in, Gbrman, and there 
was no txansladon with it. 

You may just imagine how all this protracted our 
curiosity and interest. 

'* 1 should like old Conway and his son to be the 
two additional witnesses," said Count Radclyff ; " they 
have been faithful servants through so many years." 

*' Decidedly," said Sir Francis ; and immediately 
Edward went for them. In a short time they ar- 
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rived ; and, aftex hearing all the preceding particulars, 
the old man became quite sanguine that ^' summat 
uncommon good was a coming for the Count, after all 
them years of trouble^" 

Sigismond's Tower was quite at the other extremity 
of the corridor; we passed through the old Count's 
room and dressing room, and there was ai» unlocked 
door opening on a narrow winding stone stair, which 
we ascended ; there was a door at the top^ — the Count 
unlocked and opened it with difficulty ; the room inside 
was dark, and we were almost smothered with dust. 
The door was left open, and we returned to Count 
Hildebrand's room, while Michael Conway went for 
lights. When we went up the winding staircase 
again, and entered the room, it was very startling to 
see not very fax from the door the figure of a man 
thickly covered with dust, standing in a threatening 
attitude* as if to oppose our entrance. We found it to 
be a wax figure, which afterwards, when the accumu- 
lation of dust was removed, seemed quite life-like. 
Clothed in the dress Sigismond always wore, old 
Conway told us it was his most perfect resem- 
blance, and he had evidently placed it there to terrify 
and deter any robber from venturing farther. The 
shutters of the long narrow windows were now im- 
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closed, and the light streamed into that strange room 
after more than fifty years of darkness. It was of 
small dimensions, panelled with wood, and hung with 
various sorts of weapons — a large eagle, the wings 
outspread, and several stuffed birds, and a wolf stuffed 
so well that it would have been terrifying but for the 
thick coat^of dust which covered everything, and was 
almost stifling as we walked. The wolf was on one 
side of the chest, as if to protect it. Edward and Mi- 
chael Conway removed the chest, and it was not 
imtil after some time the small lock could be per- 
ceived in the panel, it was so curiously well con- 
cealed. The Count then with the little key imlocked 
it, but it was a work of some difficulty to unfasten the 
square piece of wood in the panel, it had been so long 
immoved ; and when at last it was removed, there was 
a deep aperture of the same size in the wall, and very 
far in was a small iron box, which it was not easy to 
take out. It had a band and seal similar to that of 
the oak casket round it ; this iron box was locked ! 
No key seemed forthcoming ; the key found in the oak 
casket did not fit it ; there was great disappointment ; 
the lock seemed for a much larger key than that of 
the casket ; however, the Count tried it, and after 
some difficulty it opened. Within were bank papers, 
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showing that Sigismond Bdthkrepf possessed money 
in the Bank of England to the amount of £12,000, in 
the year 1756, all of which was to increase, principal 
and interest, until claimed after the 21st January, 
1801, by the lawful representative of the Radclyffs 
of St. Bernard's, and then to be his ; the principal 
always to remain thenceforward in the Baifk of Eng- 
land, but the interest to be received by him and his 
heirs. 

There was another box of curiously wrought In- 
dian carving, containing a few very large brilliants, 
and many precious gems of great value ; and two 
rolls of parchment carefully wrapped in gold tissue — 
one beautifully transcribed and ornamented, written in 
German ; the other a translation in Latin, also very 
elaborately and carefully decorated, purporting to be 
the history of Sigismond Eothkrepf's ancestors during 
250 years ; and the manner in which several of the 
race had acquired treasures of great price in gold and 
gems during that period. Sigismond being the last 
of his family, had resolved to choose his own heir; 
had sold the greater part of the property, and 
placed the proceeds in the Bank of England. He 
had been preserved from great oppression and ty- 
ranny by Count Hildebrand, shortly before his mar* 
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riage with the Countess Yon Ehrenste^n, and resolved 
accordingly to make their son his heir. His family had 
been the chief in a tribe of gypsies which, ever since 
that wandering people appeared in Hungary, had 
found protection and kindness &om the Counts of 
Ehrenstein. 

The tribe left the lands of Ehrenstein on the death 
of Countess RadclyflTs father^— his micc^sor having, 
from peculiar circumstances, great enmity to the gyp- 
sies. Sigismond — the last of his own family — was 
miserable when the Countess left Hungary, having a 
very bad opinion of the Coimt's character, although 
feeling deeply personal gratitude to him. The old 
man was the £dthful friend, and follower of the 
amiable Hungarian lady ; and on two occasions pre- 
vented her being poisoned by Zillah, who but for 
him would have possessed unbounded power over 
the Count. It was great grief to the &ithf ul old man 
when the young heirs of the Radclyffs died ; but 
when the Countess died, he. was wretched. His only 
consolation was, that he possessed full trust in the 
good German lady to whom the Countess confided her 
children ; and Sigismond entreated her to place them 
as much as possible under the direction and care of 
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the Stukeleys, for v^hom, as it will be observed, he had 
the highest esteem. 

« « « • 

The day so long and anxiously expected had now 
nearly closed. There was a glorious sunset, and the 
sea looked bright, beautiful, and calm ; the air was 
very clear and sharp, the hoar frost hanging on the 
trees. The view was very beautiful from the dress- 
ing room windows as we passed through. 

"Tliere now," said old Conway, "look ye there! 
I am sure if it be 'nt be too bad. They ought to have 
had more feeling ; they ought to have waited till the 
mom, not to ha' come yet." 

The courtyard was filled with the tenantry, old 
and young ; even little children were carried thither 
by their parents. 

The Count's face brightened; the shadow of 
sorrow, for the first time that I had seen, was 
gone. 

" How kind ! how good !" he said, and, quickly 
opening the nearest window, he leaned forward, and 
in a few eloquent, earnest words, warmly thanked 
them : cheers, long, repeated cheers, filled the air» 
Bright, happy, his countenance expressed the gratified 
feelings of the aflfectionate heart which cherished 
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every recollection of his home, every remembrance 
of long-past years. 

A short — a very short time that bright gleam of 
earthly happiness lasted ; a long-drawn, heavy sigh ; 
the pallor of whiteness which had frightened me more 
than once or twice before, came over his face. He 
sank back in a chair, covered his face with his hands, 
and burst into an agony of tears, — " Ah ! Bertha ! 
Bertha!" 

Barbara looked at me ; ah, that look ! and took me 
by the hand, and we left him — ^left him alone with 
my Uncle Philip. We went into the room I had 
first been in, while Sir Francis and Edward went 
down to the courtyard. They soon returned to us, 
and described with emotion the great affection the 
people showed for the Count, and the manner in 
which they spoke of him, and their hearty " God 
bless him !" before they dispersed to go to their 
homes. 

" He has promised Philip to return with him and 
Laura to the Rectory," said Sir Francis ; " and as 
they will be very anxious about us all, I think, dear 
Barbara, we had better wish our little girl good-bye 
now till to-morrow, and go home ; the carriage is at 
the door." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" When the Lord recallfl the banished, 
Frees the captives all at last, 
Every sorrow will have vanished, 
Like a dream when night is past. 
Then shall all our hearts rejoice, 
And with glad, resounding voice 
We shall praise the Lord who sought us. 
For the freedom He hath wrought us. 
Lift Thy hand to dd us. Father ! 
Look on us who widely roam. 
And Thy scattered children gather 
In their longed-for promised home. 
Steep and weary is the way ; 
Shorten Thou the sultry day : 
Faithful warriors hast Thou found us ; 
Let Thy peace for aye surround us.** 

" Lj/ra Oermaniea.'^ 

Just one month passed — only one month from that 
day passed away, ere he who had been so mercifully 
brought back to the memory-haunted scenes of early 
life was removed for ever to the home where no 
sorrow can enter, and where he met once more the 
long loved, the never forgotten ! 

How wise and good he was ! so patient and gentle, 
and yet so earnest and so brave ! He became one of 

T 
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the loved home circle from the very first ; only one 
month passed on before he was taken away, and yet 
the blank he left never could be filled again ! 

An early riser, he had walked far before the break- 
fast hour, and many were the remembrances of sacred 
words of comfort spoken by him — many the traces 
of his generous kindness, and of his thoughtful coun- 
sel, throughout the cottages of the St. Bernard's 
estate. Actively, promptly useful, he had imme- 
diately on becoming possessed of the large addition to 
his income permanently improved the condition of 
each of his tenantry ; and he returned to them the 
last year's rents, as a mark, he wrote, of affectionate 
remembrance of their uprightness, and the punc- 
tuality with which they had paid them during his 
long absence. 

He was very anxious for the time of his sister's 
" coming home," and the idea of inhabiting St. Ber- 
nard's until then was painful to him. He remained 
with my uncle at the Rectory ; it was a great happiness 
to us. How kind he was to us all ! How the children 
loved him ! He would come into the Kbrary, where 
Harry was learning his lessons with me, and talk 
them over with us, and throw light and interest on 
them, when sometimes I thought poor Harry stupid. 
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and he was not so. Dear, dear Harry ! he was never 
stupid ; but I was very sad, and almost heartbroken 
then. 

I knew all the anxiety my sweet mother suffered 
for me then, all she felt for me ; and that her sorrow 
for me had much increased her own deep grief in the 
long separation from my father, which was so trying 
to her. For he had written letters which had afflicted 
her very much, the first time during more than eigh- 
teen years she had ever caused him anger, and it was 
all on my account ! I was very miserable then : sadly, 
wearily, hopelessly of earthly happiness I mourned 
then ; for I would sooner have died than have caused 
one grief or one sorrow to my sweet mother — ^to my 
dear father. 

The trials and cares of those dear to us, which had 
occupied our minds so much during the past months, 
were so interesting and painful, that I have not dwelt 
on the anxieties which oppressed myself individually. 
I have always been averse to speaking of my own 
feehngs — my own sorrows ; I think no one ought to 
do so, especially the young. But I have promised 
to tell you, who love me so dearly, the story of my 
life. 

Do you remember my saying that ^^ Oswald Oli- 
t2 
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pliant''^ was staying at Oakhurst when I went there 
for the first time ? It was indeed a happy time ! 
Barbara delighted in showing me the different inte- 
resting localities, views, &c., in the beautiful and ex- 
tensive grounds of the fine old place, which had been 
dear to me from childhood, although unseen by me 
until now. 

When Harry's lessons were over each day, our 
happy rambles began. It was a beautiRil autumn, 
and I think no season developes so much the varied 
charms of woodland scenery as, " when touched by 
times's decaying fingers," the beautifiil trees in dying 
show forth their brilliant, their softened, their glowing, 
or their pale, fading hues. How many lessons that I 
cannot express, but that I deeply felt then, and have 
long remembered, were taught me by the interesting 
remarks, the quick perception of the gifted mind, 
the gentle heart, of that brave, intelligent, generous 
young man, who ever won the esteem, as he did the 
affection of those who knew him well ! And Oswald 
was so frank, so imaffected, that even those who 
knew him slightly were interested in him. 

From childhood he had passed much of his time 
at the Rectory, and at Oakhurst; and just before we 
came there he had returned from the East Indies with 
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his regiment, and his leave of absence was to be 
passed at the Hall. The Stukeleys were much attached 
to him —indeed, he and Norman were the only friends 
the young men had of their own age. 

Dear Clement ! although he could not join in our 
excursions that happy autumn, how he enjoyed hear- 
ing us describe them ! and the evenings afterwards, 
how pleasant they were — how does their remembrance 
crowd upon my memory with bright and cheerful, 
and with wise and good pictures, too, in all of them! 
But I must not allow my pen to travel on so quickly. 
Those memories cannot be to you as they will ever be 
to me; although there are some of you, my dear 
ones, who can picture to yourselves the same rooms, 
the same scenery, for it is familiar to you ; and the 
more familiar, the more it is loved by you — is it not so ? 
And then you can picture, too, the localities (such as 
you think they were so many years ago) of the excur- 
sions through Oakhurst and Stukeley, and all the 
lovely scenery around, where long, long ago, the time 
passed so happily for me ! and you will love all the 
more, it seems to me, for the sake of my old memories. 

I wish that I could describe to you graphically 
those pleasant rambles. Oswald, Edward, Norman, 
and my own dear brother Harry used to walk; Bar- 
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bara and I rode. Such wise-looking, shaggy litde 
Shetland ponies as we rode ! they required coaxing, 
and scolding, and petting — not to be trained nor ma- 
naged like others of their species, they even needed 
bribing, persuading, and bullying, too. Just as I have 
seen foolish people practise their blandishments on 
wayward, naughty children, in like fashion, or very 
much resembling it, these creatures had to be managed 
at first setting off, they were so very headstrong, wild, 
and knowing. They had been at their own pleasure 
running about in the park among the deer, for the 
last three or four years — the offering of an old Scottish 
drover to Oswald, who had rescued him and his purse 

from some pickpockets near G , on his return to 

his Highland home. 

These two ponies the old man had sent to Oakhurst 
for Oswald, some time afterwards, as specimens of their 
kind ; and assuredly they were very strongly marked 
in their individuality, being as unlike in appearance 
as in disposition. Barbara's pony, yclept "Tibbie 
McClary," was snow-white, with a long flowing mane 
and tail, very obstinate, and she liked stepping along 
slowly ; and whenever she could be induced to go 
quickly, she would trot along eagerly for a while, and 
then suddenly stop, draw herself up with dignity, and 
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remain for some time determined not to move. My 
pony, ** Nora Creina," was black, with a long flow- 
ing mane and tail ; she had a white mark, like a star, 
on her forehead ; she was very nimble and spirited, 
and it was rather difficult to restrain her movements 
to a sober and quiet gait, such as was becoming in the 
companion of foot travellers. One day, when "Nora 
Creina*' was particularly spiteful and immanageable, 
Mrs. Sturdevant's old Honor said, " Miss Laurel, a 
cushla, your pony goes mighty like a donkey's gallop, 
short and sweet." "Nora" often tried to fling me 
over her head, and therefore required, it was supposed, 
the constant surveillance of Oswald and Edward, one 
on each side, to prevent her doing so. The good dog 
Watch sometimes accompanied us on our rambles ; 
he grew very fond of me ; I think it was because 
Oswald and Edward usually walked by me. He 
would trot on before sometimes, and look back very 
gravely, occasionally return, and, trotting on for a lit- 
tle distance, keep close to me whenever "Nora Creina" 
was refractory. 

Three months passed then rapidly away. Oswald's 
leave of absence was originally for only a few weeks ; 
he was very anxious to go on active service, and was 
trying all in his power to effect an exchange into a 
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regiment abroad. Sir Francis was very kind to him, 
and anxious that he should remain until then at Oak- 
hurst, and had written to his Colonel to procure the 
additional leave of absence, his society was so pleasant 
to all, especially to Clement. Oswald told us it was 
the happiest time of his own life. 

It was not until several days after the robbery of 
the papers at Oakhurst that I knew of Oswald's love 
for me. It was only the day before he went away to 
join his new regiment, then very soon going to the 
scat of war. And now, I have told you all I can just 
now, my loved ones ! 

My poor old eyes are dim with tears — ^my hand is 
trembling— my heart aches ; ah ! how it aches ! The 
memories which crowd on my mind are those of the 
best, the most true — the best beloved ! Of him who, 
as time advancing unfolded and developed his charac- 
ter, under all the circumstances of his difficult and 
trying life, disappointed no expectation, realized 
every hope — faithful in the performance of every 
duty, steadfast and firm — persevered in the right 
path. Such was Oswald — the true gentleman, the 
Christian-soldier — such was Oswald ! 

« « « « 

1810 was a year of great anxiety to us ; every post 
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was watched for with painful interest. Humby had 
now resumed his ancient avocation ; but, as he walked 
with difficulty, Sir Francis gave him a light cart, 
which much gratified the old man, and he was always 
accompanied by one of his sister's many little boys. 
The ever-kind, thoughtful Count often went to meet 
him, and brought the letters to us. He dreaded any 
shock to my mother. Alas ! her health had become 
very delicate, and she looked so fair and fragile, that 
I can scarcely bear even now to think how fragile 
that good, that loving mother looked then; and soon, 
very soon — rapidly, alas ! still more delicate, feeble — 
wasted away. Her sweet fair face looked so young, 
so bright, and yet so melancholy. 

One day the Count, after his return firom meeting 
old Humby with the letters, asked me to accompany 
him to Oakhurst, and told me he would consult with 
*' Uncle Philip " about a letter which gave him much 
anxiety, while I put on my bonnet and shawl. I 
thought he looked very unhappy, and therefore felt 
glad he asked me to go with him ; for sometimes 
a visit to Oakhurst affected him so much, that we 
never liked his going there alone. Scarcely a day 
passed without his being there ; he was very much 
attached to all the family, especially to Clement, 
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whose resemblance to Bertha, my uncle said, was very 
striking. 

We went the shortest way across the park to the 
Hall, and the Count left me with my Aunt Stukeley, 
while he went for Barbara, who was with Clement. I 
thought he looked sadly at me as he left the room, 
and that he sought to prevent my seeing it ; and it 
was so ! for ere long Barbara came to her sister's room, 
and told us the Count had received a very melancholy 
letter from my father. 

** He is well, thank God !" she said ; " well and un- 
injured, but he writes in sore grief; and his letter is 
to Frank, to break the shock to us all — ^there is but 
faint hope of Oswald's life being saved !'* 

While she spoke, Barbara had twined her kind 
arms around me ; I heard every word; clear, distinct, 
like a death knell it struck, each word ! I could only 
say, " Tell me all — all r And I know that I knelt 
to ask for help and support to Him who would hear 
me always ; I know that I hid my unhappy head ; I 
know that my entire hope was in the prayer, " O 
Lord, save him ! spare him !" and I thought how my 
tender mother would mourn for my sorrow ; and I 
thought it would injure her failing health. I remem- 
ber little else that sad day, only just that deur Aunt 
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Stukeley's voice said, " My Laura, read, do read, or 
listen ; it will comfort you, my darling child. Oh ! 
listen ; pray for strength to listen calmly." 
And then she read aloud my father's letter : — 

" My DEAR Count, 

" With deepest grief I write ; you will best 
break this sorrow to my darling child ; for you feel 
for them all. Young Oliphant merits their love, and 
I have crushed the young hopeful spirit ! 

"Three nights ago I ventured too far from our 
lines, and was taken prisoner by the advanced post of 
a French cavalry picquet. Young Oliphant had ob- 
served me, and with a few dragoons he hastened to 
my rescue, drove back the enemy's picquet, and after 
a very sharp contest brought me in safety to my 
quarters. Two of the dragoons were killed ; Oliphant 
was severely wounded through the left shoulder 
and in the chest, and he has received a bad sabre 
wound in the head; he fell from the saddle just as he 
brought me back. At first he was supposed to be 
lifeless ! and for many hours after animation was re- 
stored, he was between life and death. All that 
human skill and attention could do has been done, 
and is being done for him ; providentially there is a 
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sort of lull just now ; nothing is going on ; so that he 
can have the best surgical attendance, and of course 
I do not leave him day nor night, except when obliged 
to do so on duty. 

" I am writing at his bedside ; I cannot write co- 
herently ; for his mind is wandering, and my poor 
child's name in most loving reverence is always on 
his lips. His ghastly paleness, bandaged head, pain- 
ful breathing ! — There is great danger still, but the 
doctors say there is a faint hope to-day, just ' a shade 
of hope,* they say, * that he may be spared.' Poor fel- 
low ! he thinks Laura is in some great danger, and 
that he is chained through the head in a dungeon at 
C , so that he cannot save her. 

" He prays so earnestly for my poor child, that I 
hope He to whom those fervent prayers are offered 
will protect and shield her in every danger, and in 
every sorrow. 

** You will break all this to Jane, and to our dear 
friends at Oakhurst. Tell Philip I am heartily sorry 
for my opposition to his last letter, and that I hereby 
give my full and free consent to Laura and Oswald 
Oliphant being engaged. I hope you will all live to 
see her his wife ; I do not deserve to live to see it ; 
for I have given sorrow to my good, wise, most dear 
Jane on the subject. 
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" Since I began my letter Oliphant has slept calmly 
for a little while and he certainly looks better. The 
doctors say he is in great danger, but I begin to hope 
— to hope he will yet be spared to us all. 

" I wish you, my dear Count Eadclyff, to tell all 
this hy degrees, I think you and Philip should con- 
sult with Lady and Miss Stukeley, before telling my 
poor little Laura ; and pray do not let her see her 
dear mother until she feels sure of being quite com- 
posed. 

"If Laura could hear it at Oakhurst, it would be 
best, I think ; and ask Miss Stukeley to prepare my 
poor Jane, before she sees Laura. 

" I shall be very anxious to hear from you what 
a true comfort to the whole family your return home 
is to us all ! Ever believe me, my dear Count, 

" Yours faithfully, 
" Peregrine Willoughby Bertie." 

» » » » 

In that time of my sore distress and anguish all 
were good to me, and so thoughtful in their kindness 
that it seemed ungrateful to long as I did to be with 
my mother ; no earthly comfort could have been like 
hers. Barbara went to her late that night, with the 
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Count; for then they were able to say that her poor 
child had become composed, and I could then suffi- 
ciently collect my thoughts to send her the assurance 
of the consolation given me by my father's affection- 
ate goodness to Oswald and me. 

The following morning Harry brought me a letter 
of wise and loving comfort, such as she only, I think, 
could write, my sweet mother ; and she sent her 
letter to my father for me to read, and told me to 
write a few lines in it. She was ever prompt and 
comforting to the utmost of her power. Sir Francis 
forwarded the letter the same day through the Foreign 
Office. 

Barbara remained at the Rectory for several days, 
which I passed at Oakhurst. You cannot think how 
kind they all were to me ; they felt so much for me ; 
they had all loved Oswald from his childhood ; they 
knew how much I was to be pitied ! I was very calm 
and composed, and so they consented to let me go 
home. 1 felt the necessity for constant exertion; 
and that in the endeavour to assist my mother with 
the children, and the hope of in some slight degree 
being able to prevent additional anxiety to her, would 
be my greatest comfort — humbly but steadfastly to 
persevere in the path of duty ; never to give way to 
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despondencj; never to become, by selfish indulgence 
of my own grief, the cause of sorrow to her who had 
so many cares, and who bore them all so patiently, 
so unrepiningly. 

After a long conversation with my Aunt Stukeley, 
who was to take me home on the following day, I 
was writing to tell my mother, when I heard Harry's 
voice, as he came into the room with Sir Francis — 
" Such good news, oh ! such joyfid news !" and in- 
deed his bright face beamed with happiness. He had 
run on to tell "the good news," while Uncle Philip 
and Norman, who had come with him from the Rec- 
tory, quickly followed with Lady Stukeley, whom they 
met on the avenue. 

They had, indeed, brought joyful tidings ! A letter 
had just arrived from my father, with the happy ac- 
count of Oswald's being declared out of danger ; and 
that, if he continued to improve in the same manner 
as he had done the last few days, the doctors thought 
he could be removed on board the "Superieur," which 
was to sail in about a month from Lisbon for Ports- 
mouth. They recommended his obtaining leave of 
absence until his wounds should be sufficiently well 
for him to return to his duty ; his recovery could not 
be anticipated under three or four months, and he 
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would require the greatest care and attention for some 
time afterwards. 

My father's letter was written three weeks after 
that which we had received only five days before; 
but it came with the dispatches to London, which 
made the difference. Besides this letter to my mo- 
ther, my dear father wrote a few lines to Uncle 
Philip, asking him if he could spare room at the Rec- 
tory, if Oswald went home in the "Superieur" — **my 
son Oswald," he wrote ! 

» « » » 

You will just imagine how I wished to hasten home 
as soon as possible after reading letters which gave 
such unexpected comfort and hope ! Uncle Phihp 
had promised to see an old servant who was ill at St. 
Bernard's, and Sir Francis reminded him of " Grizel's 
Way," "which I daresay," he said, "has scarcely any 
path left now, it has been so long disused ; but I 
think you or I could make it out, Philip ; we used 
often to go through the fir wood by it ; and as it 
comes out just at the Giant's Staircase, within one 
hundred yards of the Castle, it will be the shortest 
way of walking from here to St. Bernard's. But the 
walk would be too much for Laura ; I will order the 
carriage, and it will be ready directly." 
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I assured them I should much prefer walking — in- 
deed, I knew Uncle Philip would like it best. He 
perfectly remembered the old pathway ; and he told 
me that one of these fine days he would tell me the 
whimsical story of old Grizel and her " Way." I was 
surprised that we had never heard of it ; for I thought 
the rambles of old had made every path well known 
to me. 

It was a fine frosty day ; and the trees, especially 
the firs, were beautiful in their fanciful wreaths of 
sparkling white. It was rather difficult to get through 
the thick underwood, with which in many places the 
path was overgrown. It was a very cheering walk ; my 
uncle and Norman were very thoughtful and affec- 
tionate ; Harry was so merry ; my father's letter had 
lightened the heavy load on my heart ; the comfort 
of soon seeing my mother and the children ; hopes of 
happiness for the future were springing up, castles in 
the air, bright day dreams, as I walked on, holding 
my uncle's arm. 

We had just come out of the wood, when I stooped 
to pick up a little dead bird ; as I lifted myself up, I 
caught sight of a man crouching down behind the 
trunk of a tree. I quickly pressed my uncle's arm, 
whispered, and pointed out the man to him and Nor- 
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man ; thej rapidly dosed on the spot, and seized 
on Belfield! 

Xoiman, a Teiy active young man, had ahnost suc- 
ceeded in binding his hands after a violent struggle^ 
when Belfield remained quite still for a few moments, 
then suddenfy, with all his concentrated force, strove 
to push Uncle Philip and Norman down the precipice. 
His own foot slipped, while they were most merciftdly 
preserved at its very brink ; the wretched murderer 
was hurled down, through the impetus given by his 
own violence — ^hurled down, down the steep cliff, 
displacing the loosened stones and earth on each side 
as he felL The mass rolled down, gathering force as 
larger pieces of crumbling rock gave way, and then 
fell into the sea ; there was a boat beneath the pro- 
jecting cliff, which sank then too. And when, many 
hours afterwards, the tide had gone down, amongst 
the firagments of rocks, and the broken boat, were 
found not only the mangled remains of the murderer, 
but likewise the mangled remains of another wretched 
man, crushed to death — one of the turnkeys, through 
whose instrumentality Belfield had effected his escape 
from the gaol at C . 

That unhappy turnkey had been originally a gipsy, 
and was related to the guilty Zillah, the mother of 
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Belfield. Thifl was afterwards proved by the evidence 
given by another of the turnkeys, who had been 
bribed, and was implicated. For several days before 
that on which the murderer attempted his escape, he 
feigned iUness^ and would not speak when the gaoler 
visited his cell ; and he was always found lying on his 
bed, with his face towards the wall. On the night 
previous to leaving the prison, he stuffed his clothes, 
and disposed them in the bed so as to appear as if he 
was sleeping there. I have heard that his escape was 
managed with great ingenuity and cunning. It may 
appear strange, but I am not able to give you any 
more of the particulars. 

The crimes of which that wretched man was guilty— 
bringing the deepest sorrow and misery to the rela- 
tions I loved so devotedly — the awful close of that 
wicked life — all, all, so very dreadful, that I turn 
my mind away from the recollection. Like the terri- 
fying vision of an overwrought imagination was the 
horrible death of the murderer — striving with his 
great power to fling my uncle and Norman down the 
steep cliff, when in mercy they were spared; the 
wretched criminal, as he fell, screaming and shrieking, 
rapidly rolling down into the deep water below. Oh ! 
how dreadful it was, the glimpse of that terrible face 
U2 
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in its agony of despair ! And there was no way to help 
him, no means of averting his sudden doom. No hu- 
man arm had the power of staying that awful plunge 
into eternity ! 

In sickening horror my gaze was fixed — ^it seemed 
as if I could not look away ; but all the dreadful scene 
mtist have passed in a few moments, only it appeared 
long — oh ! how firightfully long ! and no help could 
be given. The guilty man — ^the murderer — ^was hurled 
into etehiity, without a moment's warning, just as 
fearful though unaccomplished crime had been his 
thought. 

Most solemn and impressive was the voice of prayer 
which struck on my ear — struck on my inmost heart — 
" Lord, have mercy ! have mercy on him ! Lord 
Jesus ! have mercy, have mercy on us ail, miserable 
sinners! Oh! cleanse him with thy most precious 
blood, Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour of the world !" 

Just as the heavy mass of accumulated stones, with 
the living, shrieking, agonized Belfield, fell into the 
deep sea, and quiet had succeeded to the hurried 
sounds of horror, I heard the solemn voice — ^the pa- 
thetic prayer. I could unfix my gaze then from the 
sight of horror, at the blessed sounds of prayer ; and 
I saw my dear uncle leaning against a tree for sup- 
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port, his hands clasped before his face. It was well 
I could see him then ; for just afterwards, ere I 
could reach him, he had fallen down insensible ; it 
was very long before he was restored. My very 
terror was the means of giving me strength. I raised 
his dear head, unfastened his neckcloth, put some of 
the snow and ice into his mouth ; all my efforts to 
restore him were ineffectual, and I tried all I could 
think of. Ere long Norman returned, with several 
people ; they carried him to the Castle. Providentially 
Dr. Hodgson, who was attending the old housekeeper, 
was there ; so that every proper means were imme- 
diately used for his restoration ; but it was long before 
he breathed again, not until after he was bled pro- 
fusely, and even then he could not speak for some 
time coherently. 

For several days the life of Uncle Philip, the bless- 
ing of so many, the life of that faithful servant of his 
Lord and Master, seemed near its close on earth. He 
had a nervous fever ; the shock of witnessing the 
horrible end of the murderer's career in this world, 
the knowledge of the awful peril of his soul, overcame 
the gentle heart, the sensitive feelings of the good old 
man. When his mind wandered, he would fancy he 
was preaching to the impenitent; and it was most 
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affecting and impressive to witness the grief with 
whidh the solemn warnings of Holy Scripture were 
pathetically spoken, and to see teais slowly conxe 
down his pallid face. I thought his countenance 
looked almost like that of a guardian angel mourning 
over the lost. 

Never did Count Radclyff leave his bedside during 
the long nights of anxious watching ; and seldom dur- 
ing the day co\ild we persuade him to leave the room^ 
to try to rest and sleep in the adjoining dressing room ; 
he would not go further. Most touching the affec- 
tion of those good men ; they had been as brothers 
from their earliest youth, until separated by the im- 
expected sufferings of the Count ; and now, after long 
years of absence, they were reimited on earth for a 
short time ; and that short time was very near its close, 
then, my phildren ! 

This part of the " Old Memories" of my life 1 must 
pass over hurriedly. I cannot dwell in writing on the 
particTilars, with which, nevertheless, my thoughts 
are constantly occupied; and as I grow older and 
older, the more is every circumstance of the four years 
which followed this period occupying my remem- 
brance ; the conversations treasured up — the scenes 
still fresh in my mind — all pass again before me. They 
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will always be fondly cherished pages in my memory — 
last recollections of the beloved, the esteemed, the 
** not lost, but gone before !" 

You have often listened with loving interest to my 
stories of the past. 

« « « » 

In consequence of the Count's earnest wish, we 
were all residing at St. Bernard's while Uncle Philip 
was so dangerously ill. Norman went to Ehrenstein 
at the time appointed for the Countess Ehrenstein to 
leave Hungary, to accompany her to her old home I 
The meeting of the brother and sister in the old home, 
words cannot describe that evening ! Ah, no! young 
and old assembled together then in the Countess's 
room. It was a very affecting meeting — very inte- 
resting — ever to be remembered I I think every word 
then uttered I shall recollect while iny memory is 
spared. 

Amongst the many subjects of interest then spoken 
of, the Count mentioned particularly the young Mon- 
tolieus, and his anxiety to hear of them. 

The Countess said that several years since, when 
visiting at the Castle of Ermansdorff, near Presburg, 
with her husband, they had been much struck by see- 
ing several portraits of the Stukeleys, two old views of 
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Oakhurst, and one of Stukeley Royal Church. Baron 
Ermansdorff told them they belonged to his step- 
mother, who was then in England for a short time. She 
was the daughter of General Stukeley, in the Austrian 
service ; he showed several portraits of her, and the 
likeness to Sir Francis Stukeley was remarkable. The 
Baron spoke with much affection and esteem of his 
stepmother; and the Ehrensteins had hoped to be- 
come acquainted with her when she returned from 
England. They had felt very much interested in 
the circumstance at the time; but Count Ehren- 
stein's dangerous illness, almost immediately after- 
wards, his death, and then the mysterious loss of 
her brother, had so preyed upon the mind of the 
Countess, that the subject had almost passed from 
her memory until lately, when, being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Presburg, on her return to England, 
she made many inquiries, very deeply interested in 
discovering any descendants of the Stukeleys. She 
found that the Castle of Ermansdorff had been burnt 
to the ground — the estate devastated, during the ra- 
vages of the war, soon after the Baron, a very fine 
young man, one of the Austrian Garde-Noble, had 
been killed at the battle of Eckmuhl, and the title be- 
came extinct. The Countess said it grieved her much 
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to be unable to discover any traces of the Dowager 
Baroness, further than its being known she had re- 
turned to England. 

Count Radclyff said seeing his sister at home again 
fulfilled all his earthly hopes. " I wish, Isabella," he 
continued, " that you may be able to discover Baro- 
ness Ermansdorff, and the young Montolieus ; I have 
been much interested in Jane's and Laura's account 
of them, and I hope they may prove to be the junior 
branch of the Stukeleys, who are to inherit St. Ber- 
nard's, and represent the Radclyffs." 

And then — and then! with a calm, slow, sweet 
voice, the Count said, " Isabella, you can scarcely 
imagine the comfort seeing you again in this world is 
to me — ^to see you return home — ^home. We shall all 
meet again in our heavenly Father's house, in the 
many mansions our Lord and Saviour hath prepared 
for us. *With joy unspeakable, and full of glory' 
we shall see Him, and dwell with Him for ever, 
who hath washed us from our sins in His own 
most precious blood. You will all remember me 
with " 

Gradually the sweet, calm voice had become very 
low ; it now ceased altogether ; the pallor, the deadly 
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pallor, rested on his face. I had seen it there before 
more than once, that pallor, so like unto death ; but it 
had passed away then each time. Now the pale, pale 
shade passed away no more; the sweet, peaceful, 
heavenly look remained, while his dear eyes looked 
affectionately at us, as we thronged around him. 
Then the shadow of death passed over the loved 
countenance ; he saw us no more ; my poor uncle 
closed his eyes. 

" I knew it," he faintly said, " I knew Frank was 
djring!" And he wept, like a little child, unre- 
strainedly ; for he was very weak then, very ill. 

Almost immediately Dr. Hodgson was with us. No 
human means could be of avail ; the Count had long 
been aware of his precarious state ; that very morning 
Dr. Hodgson told us, he had been at the very point 
of death. ** His prayers," said the good man, ** have 
been to live, if such should be the Lord's blessed, mer- 
ciful will, to see his sister again here — ^to know that 
the latter days of the sister who in her youth was like 
a mother to him would be passed in the home of 
their ancestors — the last of the Kadclyffs be wel- 
comed home to old St. Bernard's." * And it is such 
a comfort to me,' the Count often said this, * that 
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my best and truest friends are all here together to 
welcome her ; she will not be desolate when I am 
gone.' ' And, Doctor,' he said, this morning, when 
he was recovering, *go for Sir Francis at once when I 
am gone ; let him be with Philip Mordaunt from the 
first ; and let Grace,' he corrected himself, and said, 
* request Lady Stukeley and Miss Stukeley to come at 
once to poor Mrs. Bertie. I wish young Oliphant 
was here ; I should have liked to have seen him too ; 
but it is better as it is ; he will come afterwards, and 
be of great comfort. Poor little Laura!' he said. 
These at intervals were his observations to me," 
said Dr. Hodgson, " early this morning, when I had 
scarcely a hope of his being spared for many hours. 
In consequence, he did not leave these few rooms, 
and I have remained at St. Bernard's to-day. I have 
been quite near, although you knew it not ; it was his 
request, knowing it would remove anxiety from you 
all, that my advice should be at hand. But the 
Coimt knew — ^he knew long since, that no hmnan 
skill coTild avail, and that his departure to the life 
eternal would be sudden. Our loss is, indeed, his 
gain!" And the faithful friend, the good Doctor, 
ceased to speak. He was oppressed very much, 
overcome with grief ; it was the first of the many 
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times we experienced his sympathy in our sorrows— 
the next time ! ah me ! 

« » » « 

The wounds of Oswald broke out a&esh, and he 
was again in danger, great danger; but happily, 
most mercifully, his precious life was spared. After 
suffering much for several months, he was sufficiently 
recovered to return to England the beginning of Sep- 
tember. Norman met him at Portsmouth. 

When they arrived at the Rectory — ^it was a great 
mercy ! when they arrived at the Rectory, the good 
Countess Ehrenstein was with us. I had been en- 
abled to bear all — all ; her example under her great 
sorrow had been a lesson for my life. 

My sweet, my sainted mother lived to see Oswald, 
to give her blessing to us both, to give her last letter 
for my father to him. She was spared just two days 
longer ! only two days ! 

Oswald was very feeble, very ill ; we scarcely 
dared to hope he would live ; but, in the great good- 
ness of our heavenly Father, his wounds were healed ; 
he became gradually quite recovered ; and in the sum- 
mer of the year 1812, perfectly restored to health and 

strength, he returned to Spain, a Captain in the 

Dragoons. 
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A few days before he embarked we were married, 
at Stukeley Royal, by dear Uncle Philip. I went 
with him to Falmouth ; Sir Francis and Lady Stuke- 
ley and Barbara arrived there the evening before he 
embarked, and I returned with them to the Rectory. 
I remained there with Harry and my little sisters 
(though indeed it was as if St. Bernard's and Oak- 
hurst were my homes too, all were so good to me), 
until the death of my dear, dear Uncle Philip. 

Soon afterwards the children and I went to Oak- 
hurst. Norman was very anxious we should live with 
him at the Rectory ; but the Stukeleys said they were 
very lonely at Oakhurst since Edward went abroad, 
and our living with them would cheer and comfort 
them. I knew well it was their loving thoughtful- 
ness for me which made them say and feel thus ; for 
with the Stukeleys words, feelings, and actions were 
the same, ever the same. 

Countess Ehrenstein was consolation t6 us all in 
every varied trial, in every circumstance. Norman 
was indeed an affectionate brother ; he was an excel- 
lent young man ; Sir Francis said, "Norman Oliphant 
was worthy of succeeding Philip Mordaunt." 

Edward entered the army soon after the death of 
the beloved Clement, and joined his regiment in 
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Spain a few weeks before my dear husband left home. 
They were often employed together during the im- 
portant campaign which followed, and were both ever 
distinguished in the path of duty. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" We are growing old — ^now the thoughts will rise 

When a glance is backward cast 
On some long-remembered spot that lies 

In the silence of the past. 
It may be the shrine of our early vows, 

Or the tomb of our early tears, 
But it seems like a far-off isle to us, 

In the stormy sea of years. 

Oh ! wide and wild are the waves that part 

Our steps from its greenness now ; 
And we miss the joy of many a heart, 

And the light of many a brow ; 
For deep o'er many a stately bark 

Have the whitening billows rolled, 
That started with us on that early mark: 

friends ! we are growing old !" 

Nearly three years passed slowly on — long years — 
ere I again saw my beloved husband. At length the 
miseries of war were, in mercy, removed ; peace was 

restored ! 

" Oh, welcome day that brought us 
This precious, noble gift of peace ! 
For war hath deeply taught us 
What sorrows come where she doth cease : 
In her our God now layeth 
All hope, all happiness !" 
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We weste tot l^i^ J ; thjaLkfuDy did we unite in 
{nsisng oar hemrenlj Fadier, who had brought us 
thiongh man J smows lo a period fraught with mercy ; 
and our hearts wese lifted up in gladness to Him from 
whom aQ good com^. 

Oswald*s raiment was stationed in an old town in 
Ireland (we wiD call it Bandown), interesting firom 
historical assoaations, atuated on the banks of a 
noble riyer, which expanded into a magnificent lake 
a little fiirther on. Its islands and shores possess 
varied beauty ; many of the scenes would interest the 
most casual obserrer ; some of them are deeply im- 
pressed on my mind, and their remembrance em- 
balmed in my memory while it lasts. 

The summer was very fine ; our excursions were 
frequent. Oswald's re^ment remained more than a 
year at Bandown. It seemed to me as if no scenery 
could be fairer, no summer brighter, than on the 
lovely lake that beautiM summer at Randown. 

Oswald had been again severely wounded ; at 
Waterloo he lost his dear right arm ! He had suffered 
much, and he was first enabled to join his regiment 
at Randown. How well do I remember his weary, 
worn looks after the field days, parades, and duties of 
a large garrison; and how soon the uniform was thrown 
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off, and the heavy hehnet exchanged for the shooting 
jacket and straw hat ; the pale face brightening up, 
even in anticipation, of the fresh, bahny breezes of the 
lake ! The little boat, the odd-looking boatman, Tim 
Monaghan — his witty sayings, and quaint descriptions 
of **the quality" of the neighbourhood, were continual 
sources of interest and amusement to us. 

** Well now," said Tim, one day when we had re- 
marked his low bow and gratified look at the kindly 
and courteous acknowledgment ; " well now, that 's 
a rale gentleman ; he 's not in doubt of himself any 
way. Sure that 's General Stuart. It 's himself that 
has the kind word, and the good deed, for every one 
that 's desarving that same. And sure that sam6 
General made me well ashamed of myself, and gev me 
the reproof I never forgot yet about keeping my dis- 
tance wid the quality." 

" Well, Tim, you must tell us all about it." 
" Sure, and 1 will your Honour," he answered ; " it's 
long ago, and I was running along wid myself, and I 
meets the Gen'ral on his own avenye, and a mighty 
purty place it is entirely. ' Well, my little man,* 
says he, * what 's your name T says he. " I'm Misther 
Monaghan's son,' says I. ' Well, then, Misther Mono* 
gharis son/ says he, * I'd recommend your asking 

X 
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yoTir mother to patch your elbows, and mend your 
clothes a little/ says he. Ah, then ! if ye heard the 
funny grand sort of way the Gen'ral said, ^ Misther 
Monaghan^^ and put me in mind of my station, you 
would n't wondher at me calling meself Tim Monaghan 
only ever and afther. Now, Gen'ral Stuart 's a mightj 
nice gentleman, and so is the lady ; a rale ould family, 
mighty civil, quite, and peaceable. Look at. Lord 
Eilganon, that 's spaking to them« Arrah now, it 's a 
mighty bad thing for a man that has a wake mind 
and a short pedigree to be made a Lord of; he iB^er 
in doubt of himself." 

" Where will you take us to-day, Tim ? We must 
be home by six o'clock ; it is now nearly two." 

** Ah, then. Major," said Tim, " we'll row ye on to 
St. Kieran's, a small little island, but wonderful 
pretty. And we '11 put round it and back to the 
town in no time." 

It was a calm day in June, the lake usually so still, 
that every cloud was reflected; sometimes a light 
breeze would spring up, and ripple along the surface, 
and all would become grey ; then again, the sun coxor 
ing forth in its brightness, the shades of blue were 
beautiful, every change in the atmosphere causing 
a variety of colour in the water. The reflections of 
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the clouds on its glassy surface, when the bright sun- 
shine ceased, were peculiarly beautiful. 

We passed by the eel weirs near the town, the 
ruins of the Abbey, and by a hill from which the 
cannons of William the Third, under De Ginkell, bom- 
barded the town. Tim Monaghan told us all about 
the siege, also a great deal of King John ; much, like- 
wise, of Oliver Cromwell, who is the b^te noir of the 
peasantry about here. The Irishman is essentially a 
Boyalist and an Aristocrat. 

Our little boat was rowed on through a quantity of 
the Persicaria which lay on the surface of the water, 
for more than twenty yards in extent ; the bright pink 
flowers,, dark green leaves, with the dusky brown 
mark, being of imusually large size in this aquatic 
variety. We passed beautiful water lilies both of the 
pure white and golden kinds, the large broad leaves 
floating in abundance on the shallows near the high 
reeds which are also common there. The shores of 
the lake vary much, in some parts gravelly or sandy ; 
and I have collected many species of delicately formed 
small shells of the most fragile texture, and almost 
colourless. The Stoneberry, Chlora, Loosestrife, Ga- 
lium, and many pretty wild flowers, grow on the 
sandy shores and among the stones. Some of these 

x2 
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Stones have acquired curious shapes from the constant 
friction of the water. 

We enjoyed our row to St. Kieran*s very much : itia 
a lovely spot, wooded nearly to the water's edge, and 
has such a picturesque shore, with its miniature rocb 
and bays, and points of land jutting out ; and suck 
variety, too, in that small island. In a secluded bay 
we saw some fishermen drawing their net ; sitting on a 
rock, sketching, was a very fair girl, whom Tim saluted 
with deep reverence ; such simple grace, and yet 
dignity in her manner of returning it, that Oswald 
involuntarily took off his hat; she coloured, and quietly 
walked away from the shore. 

" lliat s Miss Helen and her white cat," said Tim, 
'* a mighty small baste to be so sinsible ; it follows her 
that way all over the island. But sure they have a 
dog that *s the best naturedest little cratur ever ye 
seen ; not like a dog at all, the child has it tutored 
up till it 's a'most a Christian." 

Tim Monaghan's stories amused us so much, that 
we were becoming inveterate gossips. With natural 
good taste and innate feeling, he described the his- 
tories of his favourite families ; and having a poet's 
mind, a quick perception of character, and a very af- 
fectionate, warm heart, his spoken pictures were very 
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effective and striking ; as well as the fun and lively 
wit with which he every now and then brought out, 
and partly acted, the peculiarities and oddities by 
which every one is to a certain degree characterized. 
But his account of the English family which had for 
some years inhabited St. Kieran's was remarkably 
interesting and touching. 

It was curious to observe the manner in which J;his 
poor, imeducated, rough boatman understood and de- 
scribed what he knew of the trials and changes they 
had experienced, and how he was able to appreciate 
them. In his, as in several instances, we observed 
the peculiar faculty in the Irish peasantry of dis- 
covering traits of character, and of comprehending 
the feelings of those above them, and we have wit- 
nessed many proofs of very delicate sentiments com- 
bined with the most vivid perception of the ridi- 
culous. 

» » » ♦ 

We had not been long at Eandown ere we had 
many kind friends, and we received much attention. 
Oswald, courteous and animated, happy, and restored 
to comparative health after long and severe sufferings, 
soon became very popular. 

When starting on our boating excursions, we were 



\ 
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generally accompanied from near the barrack gate 
to the harbour by some of our extr^ndy incongruous 
acquaintance : — Occasionally the King ofthe Beggars, 
a sharp, wizen-fiu^ed little man, with no use of legs 
curiously doubled up, and deposited on straw under 
him, as^he sat in a little car, drawn by a wise-looking 
small thin donkey. 

Miss Quady, an old woman, attired in faded finely, 
artificial hair and flowers, giving herself great airs, 
and brandishing a torn parasol, quite crazy, but know- 
ing well ** the differ betwixt a fi*penny bit and cop- 
pers," never '' demaning'* herself to take lesis than the 
fi*penny bit; and such a likeness was she, although 
caricatured, of the wife of the General Officer com- 
manding the district, that Captain Ogllvie, being ra- 
ther near-sighted, was accused of taking off* his hat, 
and reverentially bowing to the same Miss Quady. 

Jimmeen Johneen, a witty and pretty beggar- 
woman, so named by herself from the twin boys for 
whom she begged, &c., &c. The polite attentions we 
received from them all were very amusiiig, some of 
their speeches really clever. 

On a bright day in the middle of August^ ; we set 
off* in Tim Monaghan's sail boat, "The Syren," ac- 
companied by two of the Officers, intending to visit 
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the ruins of a settlement of Knights of St. John, situ- 
ated on a peninsula about nine miles from Bandown. 
The light breeze was variable, and '^ The Syren" made 
but little way ; coming close to Inch Beg, we resolved 
on landing to visit the ruins which occupied all that 
little island to within twenty or thirty yards of the 
shore. They were clothed with the bright green ivy, 
having a thick, almost tree-like stem, which is so often 
to be seen on the old buildings near this lake. The 
wild rose and blackberry hung in festoons, many 
varieties of ferns growing on the broken walls. Lean- 
ing against the highest part of the ruins, and built 
with some of the stones which were scattered about, 
was a very dilapidated cabin; no smoke from the 
chimney — ^no living thing to be seen ; such perfect 
quiets that, when a heavy shower came on suddenly, I 
ventured, after knocking two or three times on the 
elosed door without any sound in return, to lift the 
latch and enter to seek shelter. 

Lying in a comer on the ground was a very young 
woman, whose pale and woe-worn face, whose earnest 
eyes were affectionately looking up to a slight, 
almost child-like figure kneeling by her, repeating 
the ever-comforting assurance, ''Let not your heart be 
troubled," in a sweet and solemn voice. They had 
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not heard me ; and, fearing to disturb, I did not move 
until the young lady, after repeating several verses, 
added, " And now, Judy, do not be cast down ; re- 
member, the same merciful Providence which led me 
here will watch over you to the last; and He will 
never leave you comfortless." 

"True for you. Miss Clara, jewel," said the poor 
young woman; *4t was Himself sent you here this 
blessed day ; and sure, if you could spake to the 
General to give work to poor Larry, when he comes 
out of gaol ; and if the kind word is spoken to the 
sore heart in the right time, he '11 never do wrong 
no more. And when I am dead and gone, he '11 re- 
member the good words was said in the good times 
long ago !" 

' And she cried and sobbed convulsively. I tried to 
assist the sweet young lady in soothing that unhappy 
sufferer, whose days on earth seemed nearly passed 
away ; and then hurried to procure the means ot 
nourishing her from the provisions in ** The Syren." 

On returning to the cabin, I found her more com- 
posed ; and the young lady and I soon had the 
comfort of seeing the good effects of the wine and 
strengthening food. - 

It was a scene of destitution ; the ruined cabin ha4 
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a broken roof; in the only sheltered corner was the 
heap of fern leaves and grass on which the poor young 
woman was lying, with a countryman's great coat 
thrown over her. She was poorly but neatly clothed, 
wearing the dark blue cloak, and red stuff petticoat, 
and the cap with wide borders which at that time 
was very general on the Gonnaught side- of Ran- 
down. 

She was scarcely nineteen, and had a very expres- 
sive, sweet countenance ; she looked heart-broken, 
and almost starved ; and she certainly could not have 
survived many hours, but for the providential arrival 
of the young lady, who had accompanied her brother 
in his boat, to search for wild flowers while he was 
fishing on the shore. 

Passing by the open door of the cabin, she had 
heard faint moaning, and on entering recognised in 
the poor woman suffering there so sadly the daugh- 
ter of an old pensioner who lived on the shore just 
opposite St. Kieran's. Her name was Judy Corogan ; 
she had married a soldier, whose regiment had since 
gone to the East Indies. Her*s was a sad, but, alas ! 
not an uncommon story. When the regiment was 
ordered abroad, the soldiers' wives had to draw lots, 
for only a limited number could accompany their hus- 
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bands, and none of those who married without leave 
from the commanding officer had even the privilege 
of drawing lots — a necessary rule, but the cause of 
sorrow to many. Poor Judy had married Larry 
Delany without their even thinking of the Colonel's 
leave. 

He had only been enlisted a few weeks ; they had 
been neighbours, and loved each other for years; and 
**' when the ordher for the Indias come, sure she 'd go 
with him to the far end of the world !*' and forthwith 
they went to the priest, and were married, against the 
advice and amidst the remonstrances of her people, 
before the regiment left Eandown. 

She followed her husband to Cork, where the regi- 
ment embarked ; and there, at the last moment, poor 
Larry deserted ! The deep distress of parting over- 
came him. They wandered from place to place, in 
different disguises, and with many difficulties ; they at 
last reached ** the County Clare," where among the 
mountains lived his mother's family. For several 
months secure, and hoping that all search for him 
must have ceased, Larry resolved on returiiing with 
Judy to his old home. 

On their way through Galway a soldier recognised 
and warned him of his danger — a good man, who 
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pitied, and would not betray ; he knew that the unfor- 
tunate, misjudging Larry had deserted unaware of the 
disgrace. There, too, they met a beggarman firom 
Sandown, who lodged informations against him. The 
difficulties of escape were great, added to by Larry's 
determination not to leave Judy for an hour. At 
last they succeeded in getting across the country to 
the shores of the lake, where, seizing on the first boat 
he saw, he rowed through a storm to the island of 
Inch Beg. 

For several days they lived in the ruined cabin, 
subsisting on the wild fowls' eggs, and birds which 
he killed with stones. They made fires with flints, 
dry sticks, and leaves ; and he collected ferns and 
leaves for poor Judy to lie on. Worn out with anxiety 
and fatigue, her strength at last gave way. The 
weather was stormy and uncertain ; occasional bright 
gleams of sunshine lightened up the dark lake around 
them, when the waters looked calm, clear, and bright ; 
just as hope would gladden and cheer up with its 
brilliant touches their young hearts, amidst their 
gloomy prospects. 

They were fondly attached to each other ; the dan- 
gers he had risked for her bound her ieart with gra- 
titude. In this unfrequented isle he thought they 
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might make out the means of living, basket mak- 
ing — there were willows and reeds. Surely, when ven- 
turing to the shore to return the boat (they never 
thought of keeping it), they would make friends in 
some of the cabins nearest to where it had been 
moored ; it was but a few miles ofif ; " And God is 
good, and sure he knew that Larry would not have 
deserted from the battlefield, nor from any sort of 
danger ;" and " Sure it would have been the cruelest 
thing in life to leave poor Judy, who had left all for 
him.'* And " Larry was such a new soldier, not the 
laste use to the army ; for sure he didn't even know 
his drill right, and what use would he be except for 
fighting? and sure there is no fighting going on 
now !" 

So they thought and reasoned, and they hoped " the 
hunt " for him would be over by that time. And the 
first fine day " that would be a rale calm, they'd set 
off in the boat, and begin the new life, by finding 
out the owner, work out the price by degrees, and 
settle in the island ; build up the cabin ; Judy could 
spin, and was a fine knitter ;" and *f Larry could earn 
in many a way." 

The fine morning came ; bright, lovely looked the 
tranquil lake ; hope cheered them ; they knelt in 
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prayer together, as they had constantly done evety 
morning at the dawn of day, and read verse by verse 
a portion &om the Testament Judy had carried in its 
little case ever since ^Hhe Lady'^ gave it to her, the day 
her mother died. 

Poor Judy ! it was a pathetically told story ! and 
her woewom and anxious looks, her varying colour, 
spoke to our very hearts. Poor Judy ! tears gushed 
forth as she said, " Our reading was finished, and we 
looked up ; the sight almost left my eyes, for there 
close to the shore was a boat, and the police, and the 
big beggarman I They came for Larry ; they took him, 
och hone ! they pushed me oJ0F; they handcuffed him. 
Och hone ! they left me here to die ! they took him 
off ! We were sitting by the big rock near the Coora 
Coora tree. Sure I know not what happened betwixt 
the time I seen them land, till I found myself lying 
in this corner, and poor Larry striving to put his big 
coat over me ; and I seen the great salt tears coursing 
cache other down his fair face, and the bright eyes 
darkened with the heavy sorrow. *Judy, jewel,' 
says he, 'a lanna machree! remimber them words 
the Lord said, *' I'll never leave thee nor forsake 
thee !" We'll never cease to pray to Him, and the 
sweet Lord Jesus will help us, and save us both, and 
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Hell forgive me ; for I know that I was very wrong, 
very dishonourable, and mighty wicked to break my 
oath, only I could not part you, mavoumeen, or I 
had never done it. Judy, acushla I God will help 
you !' and wid that he stooped down, and he kissed 
me* over and over; and the men — ^they were not real 
bady only the big beggaiman, the Lord forgive him, 
he was cruel bad — ^the men were sorry looking ; but 
for all that they handcuffed Larry, and they took him 
off^ and they left me here to die! But God was 
good to me ; he sent Miss Clara. I dunna how long 
it was firsts but there she came to camfort me, 
like ' The Lady*s' own child as she is, the Lord be 
good to her and hers, amen ! She'll spake to the 
Gen*ral for Lany, and all will be well ; he will be 
saved — ^he, the good and the true! and when I'm 
dead and gone, he will love me just the same ; and 
' the Lady' will make my &ther and my people love 
him, and she will tache them all one after other out 
of God's own blessed Book, and lame them of the 
home the Lord Jesus has prepared for us poor sin- 
ners who love Him." 

Poor Judy was very weak and exhausted, but her 
faith and trust were strong ; it was a beautiful and 
a remarkable lesson. 
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" Miss Clara" interested me very much ; her en- 
gaging, unaffected courtesy of manner to others, 
while completely occupied with the care of poor 
Judy, her sweet face and voice, would have 
charmed any one ; but there was something I could 
not account for in the way that bright and feelihg 
countenance brought my old home, and scenes long 
past, vividly crowding on my mind. 

The suffering woman had fallen into a cahn slum- 
ber, and a very sweet smile gradually stole over her 
face in that refreshing sleep ; some happy dream of 
" the old time" she had spoken of so lovingly, or 
perhaps hopes of bright days for " Larry !" passed 
over her imagination. I observed my young com- 
panion looking earnestly on me, her eyes filling with 
tears ; she took me by the hand — 

" Pardon me," she said, ** but you are so like, your 
voice has the very sound of a voice that I have not 
heard since I was a little child, but I often hear it in 
my very dreams. You are the very image of the best 
friend of my dying parents — of her who was like a 
mother to us when they died. You cannot be Mrs. 
Bertie — you are Laura, you must be Laura ; she 
would be grown up now ; and the Officer who has lost 
his arm, so kind, so good, who was helping us with 



I 
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poor Judy, is he your husband ? Tell me, pray tell me 
if you were dear little Laura ; tell me of Major and 
Mrs. Bertie." 

I could not speak ; I was quite overcome, and could 
not answer the affectionate questions she rapidly^ 
eagerly asked. The countenance which had so much 
attracted me was that of Clara Montolieu ! The 
orphans were found ; they would be restored to their 
inheritance ; the last wish of the loved, the sainted 
Count Radclyff was fulfilled. The scene of his death 
— all which had passed since, so rushed upon my me- 
mory, that my strength gave way ; everything seemed 
to become dim around me ; I felt as if life were ebbing 
away, and I became unconscious. 

On my recovery I found that I had been carried 
into the open air ; I saw the anxious, alarmed look of 
my own dear husband as he watched over me, the 
sunshine sparkling on the bright lake ; the grey 
ruins, the rocky shore, and near me the pale and 
frightened face of Clara Montolieu — it was like & 
dream. But gradually all came clear to my mind, 
and then I told Oswald ; he was much affected ; we 
both felt for the pain with which the young girl per- 
ceived that meeting her had in some unaccountable 
manner agitated us, while she had been so happy 
at the very idea of meeting "Laura Bertie" again. 
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She said that, now I was recovered, she would re- 
turn to the poor woman in the cabin ; and when her 
brother came, they would have her removed, if pos- 
sible, in his boat to her father's cottage, for it was on 
the shore nearly opposite to their home. 

And she thanked us kindly, but in a constrained 
manner, as if she was hurt, and moved away. She 
then hurriedly returned to us, took my hand in both 
hers, and said, " I cannot tell you how sorry I am. 
We have been always longing even to hear of our 
dearly loved friends ; and it is so sad to think that 
finding you, after so many years, there should be 
something to make you unhappy at seeing me ! And 
now I can understand," she continued, withdrawing 
her hand, which I had clasped, '' quite understand, 
why all my aunt's efforts to find the Berties have 
f^ed! Good bye. God bless you both! My poor 
aunt will be very sorry, so will Louis and Helen, but 
not half so sorry as I am, for you have been so good- 
natured to poor Judy, that I felt quite to love you." 

The dear little girl, although we both tried to in- 
terrupt her, would persevere in her speech ; her 
cheek glowing, the remarkable eyes so soft and sweet ; 
the countenance so earnest and pleading, and yet 
rather haughty too. 

Y 
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" Indeed, Miss Montolieu," Oswald answered, "you 
must not think thus of Laura ; she is not able to tell 
you now, but I assure you that meeting with you and 
your family is the greatest happiness she could have; 
and it has been the wish of all dearest to her in this 
world for many years. Its being fiilfilled so late op- 
presses her most of all the thoughts now crowding her 
dear head. So you will give her your arm, and help 
me to support her back to the cottage ; we will go to 
poor Judy together. And permit me," he added, 
" to introduce myself to you as the husband of your 
old friend Laura Bertie. My name is Oswald Oli- 
phant, Major Oliphant, a very old friend of your 
family, although you never heard of me." 

We were now very near the part of the ruins where 
the cottage was built, and we held our consultation in 
a low voice, for fear of disturbing poor Judy, Oswald 
told us that Captain Ogilvie had gone with Tim Mo- 
naghan in ** The Sjrren," towing the boat Larry had 
brought from the shore, to return it to the owner with 
a present. "Mr. Fairfax [the other Officer who accom- 
panied us] is fishing with Mr. Montolieu near * the 
Big Kock ;' and I think it would be well to have 
poor Judy carried into the open air soon after she 
wakes up, that she may lie down, well wrapped up, 
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on the shore down here, before she is moved into the 
boat. *The Syren' is large enough for her to lie 
down in the same manner ; and Mr. Montolieu thinks 
his sister will like to return in it with Judy to her 
father's, and that he is sure to receive the unhappy 
young woman kindly." 

" Oh, yes !" said Clara, " he will be most kind, and 
so happy, poor man I he has been wretched ever since 
her marriage ; and latterly the imcertainty about her 
lias almost broken his heart. We can make every 
thing comfortable for her. There is only a very deaf, 
and rather stupid old woman, her aunt, living with 
him. And when * The Sjrren' lands us, Tim can at once 
return to Inch Beg for you all ; I am sure he will not 
keep you long. Oh ! how I wish Mrs. Oliphant had 
been glad to see me, and to tell me of our dear, dear 
old friends !" 

" Indeed, indeed, I am more happy to meet you 
again than I have words to describe. But my precious 
mother was taken from us five years ago ! dear Harry 
was killed at Waterloo ! my father is in India — Maude 
is with him. You never knew our little Maude ; and 
Bertha you have not seen — she lives at Oakhurst." 

" Oakhurst !" exclaimed Clara, with surprise and 
deep emotion ; and then, after a short pause, she said, 
y2 
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tears rolling down her now pale and sad face, " And 
is Mrs. Bertie dead ? and Harry dead ! I do indeed 
feel for you. How grieved they will all be at home 
for such sorrow ! and how thankful they will be that 
you are spared to us, and that we shall have you and 
Major Oliphant living near us !" 

Oswald left us to go to Louis Montolieu, who he 
was anxious to converse with. Clara and I went into 
the cabin ; so many and so interesting were the sub- 
jects on which we spoke, that we knew not how ra- 
pidly time was speeding on, until poor Judy, moaning 
in her sleep, suddenly starting up, fell back exhausted. 
She looked so ill, that we were very glad to see 
Oswald coming to us, with Mr. Fairfax and Louis. 
Bathing her poor face with water, and inducing her 
to swallow a little bread sopped in wine, refreshed 
her ; the two young men then carried her down to the 
shore. 

The fresh air seemed to renovate her ; it brought 
colour to the faded young cheek ; and she was very 
much cheered at the plan so kindly and judiciously 
made. The prospect of soon seeing her father, and 
of his loving forgiveness, gave an expression to her 
countenance which I have never forgotten. As she 
clasped her hands together, and looked up to heaven. 
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she slowly and reverentially said: "The Lord be 
praised ! the good Lord be praised !" She covered her 
face with her thin transparent hands, and I think that 
thanksgiving was echoed in the heart of each person 
present. 

The white sail of * The Syren' cam« in sight, but there 
was scarcely a ripple on the lake ; it was interesting 
to watch the movements of the boat, as she stood out 
to some distance, and made several tacks to catch the 
slight but varying breeze before she could reach the 
shore. The day was closing ; the sunset was very 
beautiful; the purple, golden, and rich deep blue 
glories of the sky were reflected in transparent love- 
liness in the lake ; and each rock on the shore looked 
down on its image in the clear water. 

The brilliant scene was just beginning to fade as 
"The Syren" neared the shore. Mr. Fairfax looked at 
his watch, and then at Oswald, who nodded, laughed, 
and they both began whistling the evening cavalry 
call, which is so musical and inspiriting. 

" It will be very late before *The Syren' can take us 
back to Kandown, Major," said he; " and, though I 
know you will exonerate Ogilvie and me for non- 
attendance at evening stables, notwithstanding you do 
continue to look remarkably stem and awful just now. 
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I must confess. I diink, if you will permit us to 
row Mrs, Oliphant and you back to Bandown in Mr. 
Montolieu's boat, we should be in l3ie town ' in no 
time,' as Tim says. Therefore, after we have attended 
Miss Montolieu to ' The Syren,' and carried the poor 
young woman on board, we could start at the same 
time for our respective destinations. Now the sun is 
setting, it is almost too late for the ladies to be on the 
water as it is ; for certainly there is no calculating on 
the moods of your beautiful lake, Miss Montolieu." 

" We will take great care of the boat," said Captain 
Ogilvie, who had just landed, " and have the honour 
of returning it ourselves to-morrow at St. Kieran^s, 
with your permission, Mr. Montolieu." 

In a short time they carried poor Judy to " The 
Syren," where all tried to help and comfort her. The 
depth of gratitude she expressed was very affecting. 
Tears filled Clara Montolieu's eyes when she took 
leave, and with her brother entreated us to visit their 
aunt the next day at St. Kieran's. " It will be happi- 
ness for her and Helen," they said. 

" And sure enough," said our friend Tim, as he 
jumped into the boat after pushing it off firom the 
shore, "they're worthy *the Lady' should care for 
them — God bless them all ! It 's little they thought 
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when they 'd be likin' to hear of * the Lady' and her 
childher from me, that they'd be afther hearing of 
ould friends. Well, to be sure — everything's mighty 
wondherftd I" 

"The Lord bless you. Major Elephant, and you 
too, my Lady," he added, taking off his hat, and mak- 
ing me a bow which many a dandy of that day might 
have envied. " You *re a gentleman. Major Elephant, 
and may every hair on your handsome head become 
a mould candle to light you to glory, I pray." 

"The Sjrren" was soon under way ; the breeze was 
becoming quite fresh. "Laura," said Oswald, "Tim 
Monaghan will send a larger boat for us as soon 
after they reach St. Eieran's as possible. You may 
have observed his consultation with Fairfax and me 
just before they started." 

"Young Montolieu's boat is too small for four 
people, Tim says," added Captain Ogilvie ; " and be- 
sides there are very dangerous shoals which we do 
not know between this island and the town. He says, 
too. Major, that it would be hazardous in the dusk to 
land in our usual place ; so he will send an expe- 
rienced boatman in the larger boat, who will land 
us at the head of the canal, and he recommends our 
walking from there to the barracks." 
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" It will shorten the time for Mrs. Oliphant," Oswald 
said, " and not fatigue her after having well rested 
in the boat. So let us now inspect, prepare, and 
profit by the abundant material for a regular gipsy 
feast which Ogilvie has brought firom the shore," 

Accordingly, after they had made a very comfort- 
able and sheltered resting place for me, they gathered 
sticks, &c., and had soon a good fire. Our boating 
canteen, a very simple one, was put in requisition ; the 
tea was pronounced excellent ; the trout and perch, 
broiled admirably, fresh eggs, oat cakes, potatoes 
roasted with their jackets on, and delicious butter, 
formed a repast which was much enjoyed. 

" The large cloak you told us to borrow for Mrs. 
Oliphant was lent in such a kind manner," said Cap- 
tain Ogilvie to Oswald, " by the wife of the poor man 
to whom Larry's boat belongs, that I have established 
a friendship with the whole family ; it appears they 
are allies of the young Montolieus, the very most 
interesting brother and sister I ever met ; she is per- 
fectly charming, quite a little beauty ; and Tim's 
stories of * the Lady,' and all we have heard, most 
touching. It is certainly no wonder that the varie- 
ties in Tim's accounts, mixing up facts with fiction, 
should have made us fail to recognise the name of 
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Montolieu. The peculiar countenance reminds me a 
good deal, Major, of your friend Stukeley of the 
10th." 

" Oh ! it is a perfect romance !" said Mr. Fairfax. 
" You must know, *the Lady and her childher,' as our 
friend Tim always calls them, are early friends of 
Mrs. Oliphant's, and they had lost sight of each other 
for years until this unexpected meeting." 

It was a fruitful subject for conversation ; the time 
passed quickly and agreeably ; the evening shadows 
were very grey, when the moon rising cast a silver 
path across the dark lake, which was gradually wi- 
dening and brightening in its radiance ere we heard 
the sound of oars in the distance. The boat with 
Tim's experienced boatmen then rapidly approached 
the shore, and we lost no time in embarking. 

We had not proceeded more than a mile when the 
weather suddenly changed ; clouds hurried across the 
sky ; the moon was frequently hidden, and it was often 
sufficiently dark to prove how dangerous our return 
would have been but for the local knowledge of Sam 
M*Govern, our new boatman, who, with the young 
Officers, rowed rapidly on towards the town. 

The boat was passing under the high bank at the 
side of the canal; three awful shrieks rent the air, and 
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we saw thiough the grey dusk two persons rushing 
along the road above the canal, and then the tallest 
push the other down the steep bank, and run away. 
Screams again — a woman's screams as she fell heavily 
into the water, striking against the side of our boat, 
which was nearly upset. 

With difficulty she was saved ; and then her terror 
and agitation brought on violent hysterics, and she 
was for a time unable to speak. But we soon recog- 
nised poor Cicely, whose peculiarly gentle and strange 
ways had interested us very much a few days before 
at General Stuart's. 

As soon as she could speak, she clung to me, repeat- 
ing in a low and plaintive voice, " Don't leave me. 
Lady dear ! Lady dear ! that has the sorrow to come ! 
don't leave me ! big Sim will murder me, he will — ^he 
will !" 

Sad words ! which, after the agitating day just 
passed, thrilled through my heart. We took poor 
Cicely with us to our house in the barracks. Captain 
Ogilvie and Mr. Fairfax went to the nearest magis- 
trate to relate the circumstances without delay. 

How thankful we all were that our return 
to Bandown at such an unusual hour had been 
providentially rendered the means of preventing a 
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dreadful crime. We sent for Sergeant Muclimore's 
wife, a charitable, right-minded woman, whose prac- 
tical good sense made her always think of what was 
best to be done, and most likely to help in an emer- 
gency. She recommended our giving Cicely to her 
care ; . telling us that. Sergeant Muchmore being ab- 
sent on escort duty, she could make up a bed in her 
own room, and look after Cicely till we were able 
amongst us all to " make out some way for the poor 
thing to live and be cared for," she said. 

Very deplorable was Cicely's state ; she would sit 
at my feet, " to take care of me," and she looked up 
at me with the piteous helplessness of a sick child. 
" Lady, poor lady ! I 'd help you if I could," she said, 
" but big Sim is coming, coming. No one can get out 
of his way. Whist, whist ! he's coming. I hear him, 
driving, driving. He'll co*me, you can't tell how ; and 
if ye find out, ye dare not tell, nor where he does be 
hiding. He 'd murdher us all, if he 's found. Sure he 's 
not right," she muttered on in a mysterious way ; and 
then whispering, 

" Whist ! whist ! don't let Cicely talk, says he, 
that's what '11 do for us. We have to get her out of 
the way before long, says he ; whist, whist ! he's com- 
in' !" 
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Her voice gradually rising shrill and terrified, from 
the hurried mutter with which she began. Neither 
by entreaties nor by any other means could we obtain 
any more information than these broken sentences 
conveyed. She sat rocking herself, and moving her 
poor head sadly and wearily from side to side. At 
last she rose, and, looking very fixedly at me, parted 
the hair off my forehead, kissed it, and then kissed 
both my hands. She blessed me and told me she 
was " heartsore" for me ; " but Heaven will help you, 
and * him ye love best,* " she said. 

Then, bursting into tears, she sobbed and moaned 
for a time, refusing to be comforted. Indeed, the 
desolate woman was a sad sight. Suddenly she 
trembled — " Whist, whist! big Sim's coming!" Terror 
then dried every tear, and strangely calmed her in 
a moment. 

" Take me wid ye ! hide me ! if he sees me wid the 
poor young lady, he *11 kill her Save her ! oh, help 
her!" 

Thus she went away with Mrs. Muchmore, one of 
our servants going with them to her lodging, near 
the barrack gate. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

<* Oft has a moment changed the scene, 
When keenest grew distress ; 
And disappointment oft hath been 
The path to happiness." 

The following morning we breakfasted early, and 
Oswald was occupied in getting through his duties as 
quickly as possible, for us to spend a long day at St. 
Kieran's, when I was told Mrs. Muchmore requested 
" I would let her see me immediately." She forthwith 
entered, her honest face in a glow of anger and in- 
dignation, and evincing by her manner great per- 
plexity. 

** If I could but find 'em out," she began, " I'd have 
them spithricated — ^I would be right glad ; but though 
they have destroyed her reason, taken away her very 
comprehension, and a'most murdered her together, I 
can't find out who they are and where she's gone 
to." 

"Do you mean that poor Cicely has gone?" I 
asked, " or that she has been taken away from your 
care ? What has happened ? " 



> 
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^^The misfortmiated cretar is gone. Ma'am, after 
enjoying an uncommon bad night, a moaning and a 
groaning dreadful, and twice her jumped out of bed, 
to look for the papers for the young lady's friends, she 
told me ; that 's you. Ma'am, she calls the young lady ; 
and she kept rumaging for them. Great trouble I had 
with her all night; for, gentle as she is, she 's bent on 
her way likewise. But I like her, and it 's our duty 
to save her, ^[a*am, and 1*11 do it if I can ; I'm called 
for to do it. I'm sure she looked to me nicely, 
like a child, bedyent like. Howsomever, when the 
Major comes, hell adYise." 

I had great difficulty always in understanding Mrs. 
I^Iuchmore's stories ; and it was not till Oswald came 
in the particulars of the present were made known, 
so '^ plext and vext" was the good woman in her dis- 
tress. She had left poor Cicely sleeping cahnly after 
her night of anxiety and disturbance, and ventured as 
&r as the baker's, was not more than half an hour 
away ; and when she returned, Cicely was gone. The 
butcher who lived next door had observed a boy loung- 
ing about all the morning, who, as soon as Mrs. Much- 
more left her lodgings, went in, and shortly afterwards 
came out, accompanied by Cicely, sobbing, moan- 
ing, and wringing her hands. Tlie butcher said she 
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looked so frightened and wretched, that he wanted to 
prevent her going away, but she whispered to him, "Na 
bocklish ! na bocklish ; take no notice — ^let me be !" 
And she then ran after the boy who was hurrjdng down 
the street. The butcher left his son in charge of the 
shop, and then followed them ; they got into a small 
boat in which was a tall, stout man, who then with the 
boy rowed rapidly down the river (in the contrary 
direction to the lake). The butcher gave the alarm 
to Mrs. Muchmore, who had just returned, and was 
preparing breakfast in her little parlour, thinking poor 
Cicely was up stairs asleep. 

As soon as Oswald had fully ascertained all these 
particulars, he went to the magistrates, that no time 
might be lost in endeavouring to rescue the poor 
woman. 

It was so late in the day before he was able to come 
home, that, instead of going to St. Kieran's by water 
as we had intended, we walked down to the opposite 
shore ; it was a very pleasant walk of little more than 
a mile from the town. There was no road part of the 
way, and we passed through a sort of common of un- 
reclaimed bog, the smooth, fine short grass mixed with 
autumnal Gentian, Polygala of several colours, bog 
Pimpernel, Asphodel, besides many of those pretty 
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wild floweis which are peculiar to boggy land. The 
shore itself was gravellj, but among large stones 
there were occaaonal patches of sand, and on the 
borders of the*lake very pretty wild plants and shrubs 
grew amidst the gravelly soil. 

Moored near a rock were two boats. Oswald 
knocked at the'half door of a pretty neat cottage ; and 
a very interesting looking old man came out to an- 
swer his inquiry for a boat and boatman to row us 
across to the island. He looked at us earnestly for a 
moment, and then I never shall forget the heartfelt 
eloquence of his thanks, when he recognised us, and 
told us that he was the father of poor Judy. He en- 
treated us to see her and to receive her thanks. ''We 
had saved the life," he said, '' of the darling of his 
heart, his jewel, and we were friends of the * the 
Lady,' and every one was full sure we'd save Larry, 
poor Larry !" 

It was a very affecting meeting with Judy ; she 
clung so hopefully to the prospect of Larry's being 
pardoned, that it made us very unhappy to know the 
misery disappointment would be to her. Oswald had 
told me of the sad pimishment he would in all proba- 
bility suffer ; we deeply felt for them both. 

A heavy shower of rain prevented our leaving the 
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cottage for more than an hour ; they were very kind 
to us ; and, although so anxious to be at St. Kieran's, 
we enjoyed our visit to the hospitable, ajBTectionate 
Corogans very much. While the rain lasted, several 
people took shelter in the cottage ; the courtesy and 
friendliness of their manner to each other, their com- 
municativeness, and love of gossip, were equally dis- 
played. 

An old blind man, guided by a very sensible, but 
rather pert, inquisitive-looking dog, came in soon 
after we did. " The Lord save all here !" he said, re- 
verently taking off his caubeen (old hat), and bowing 
to each side as he entered. "The same to yourself. Sir!" 
said the cheerful voice of Winny Kinlan, a merry-look- 
ing girl, whose face and figure always reminded me of 
a sod of turf ; her flat, brown, odd appearance I can 
best describe by the similitude to such portion of her 
native soil. She became a great favourite of ours, and 
supplied me with bog plants, &c., regularly while we 
were at Eandown. It was curious how soon she learned 
to appreciate and to understand their beauty, and the 
taste with which she selected and arranged them. 

" Stir the fire, Winny a lanna !" said old Corogan ; 
" it 's yerself that has the bright heart that made the 
dark turf start into a blaze when yc touched it," 
z 
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he added, when the effects of the jndicioiis poking 
shone cheerfbllj. The deaf old aunt of poor Jady 
was qnite a stadj; her quiet, expressionless i^e, 
doll, ciTil manner, and the rapidity with which eveij 
ten mmutes she picked np on its way to the ground 
her ball of worsted, — a little playful, half-grown cat, 
popping out firom under a table, and gracefully trying to 
seize upon it ; and, not succeeding, pussy would again 
retreat until the next fall of the worsted. It was quite 
amusing to watch the regularity of the proceedings. 

There was a litttle old man, Jimmeen Devitt by 
name, remarkable, they told us, for being a knowledge- 
able man, who was warmly welcomed by the Corogan 
family. " It 's long since we Ve seen ye ; the sight of 
ye *8 good for sore eyes ; ye '11 be having a power of 
news firom your part of the counthry.** 

" And sure enough," answered Jimmeen Devitt, 
" there 's a mighty dale of news this day nearer your- 
selves. Just as I was at Gilly Boran's I heerd tell of 
the big Boccough's small car being found on the canal 
bank, and an ould big coat on it ; and that he was bat- 
ing Cicely, and had her kilt and murdhered entirely, 
when she was saved and rescued by ever so many of 
the army ; and sure he 's got off from them, and sorra 
one knows where he is gone to.'* 
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*' Nor never will know," said the blind man ; ** for 
ever and always he comes and goes of a suddent. 
There 's many '11 tell ye he *s the evil one himself ; 
six times, they says, he got out of gaolj and water 
won't drownd him, nor rope won't hang him ; sure 
there 's a spell on him." 

"Well," said Jimmeen Devitt, **1 hear tell there 's a 
great deal of his doings found out now. Anyhow, it 's 
true his small car was got near the barrack gate by the 
canal ; and the magistrates will be having it all at 
the Sessions that '11 be going on to-morrow. There was 
in the big coat that was got in the car a great quantity 
of letthers stitcht inside in the linings, and parchey- 
ments of great valye. Sorra bit of the Boccough *s to 
be heerd of anywhere, and there '11 be a great reward 
out on him." 

"Do you mind the time he carried off Nora Dal- 
ton ?" said old Corogan. " Sure he must have put the 
' comeither ' [charm] on her, the villyan that he was, 
to coax her ; for she was a beautiful young girl, and 
sorra one ever seen her since, they say ; and that 
was what finished Cicely all out, and moidered her 
poor head entirely." 

The shower continued to pour down heavily for some 
time, and then ceased, almost suddenly ceased. Masses 
z2 
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of dark clouds hurried across the sky as the bright sun 
issued forth, and soon the lake shone again, sparkled 
in its beauty. We wished goodbye to our pleasant 
companions, expressing in all sincerity our wish to 
meet them again, and intending often to visit poor 
Judy and her father. 

Very fresh and lovely everything looked around as 
we got into the little boat, in which Peter Corogan 
rowed us, rapidly across to the island. On the pier 
were the Baroness, Clara, and Helen. Happy; blessed 
was that meeting ! Never, never, shall I forget that 
day! 

They had been expecting us for some hours, and 
became so anxious, that Louis had rowed to Ean- 
down to meet us. He returned in about an hour 
after our arrival, accompanied by Captain Ogilvie and 
Mr. Fairfax. They were amiable, intelligent young 
men, both capable of fully appreciating the interesting 
and gifted family, so strangely circumstanced, whose 
story was like a romance. 

The island was a most happy home, and it was very 
picturesque ; we passed through the woodland path 
to a beautiful little lawn, in which the cottage was si- 
tuated—such a lovely Swiss cottage. Old Dinah met 
us at the door ; she was rejoiced to see me, and from 
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the first Oswald was an especial favourite of hers ; 
every one esteemed and valued him. 

The Baroness Ermansdorff realized all the anticipa- 
tions we had formed from my early remembrance. 
She was now quite an old lady, and for many years 
her health had been very bad ; heart complaint, she 
knew, might at any moment be the means of remov- 
ing her from this life. Her love for the three or- 
phans, who were indeed unto her as her own chil- 
dren, made her fully aware of all the difficulties they 
would have when she should be taken from them. 
But her faith in the promises of their heavenly Father 
was far greater than all her anxieties ; she knew how 
very limited were their worldly means ; but she knew 
how all-sufficient is He who hath said He will never 
fail, never forsake those who trust in Him. She had 
been greatly blessed in their education ; they had 
early learned to seek for guidance whence it will be 
ever granted; and she therefore hoped strength 
would be given to them, as it had been to her, 
" strength proportioned to the day." 

The love and gratitude of the orphans soothed the 
hours of pain and suffering, smoothed every trial to 
her, brightened her life ; and they were well taught 
in the peaceful island home, where her judicious 
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training and discipline enabled them to employ and 
improve each passing hour. In that remote, seques- 
tered spot were the noble characters and fine intellects 
cultivated, which rendered them afterwards so valu- 
able in their wide sphere of usefulness. 

« « • • 

" words ! sweet words ! a blessing comes 

Softly from kindly lips ; 
Tender, endearing tones that break 

The spirit's drear eclipse. 
Oh ! are there not some cherished tones, 

In the deep heart enshrined ? 
Uttered but once, they passed, and left 

A track of light behind !" 

And thus it was with the words spoken, " the sweet 
words spoken," which have left their track of light in 
my memory ever since — the words of heartfelt gra- 
titude to God, of affectionate thankfulness to us, 
which the Baroness spoke when she so unexpectedly 
heard of the bright prospects of her adopted children, 
and when she was told of the powerful relations 
anxiously seeking for her, and for them. Her health 
appeared so delicate, her colour changed so often^ 
that it required all the gentle wisdom and the 
thoughtful kindness of Oswald to prepare her for the 
many subjects of deep interest necessary for her to 
know and to converse on. 



^ 
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We remained with her in the drawing room, which 
opened into the pretty garden, full of bright flowers, 
while the young people were walking about the 
island. The Baroness had asked Oswald's two friends 
to pass the day — an invitation they gladly availed 
themselves of. 

*' Ogilvie is my cousin," Oswald said ; " he is eldest 
son of Lord Glencolomb. Fairfax is going out in the 
spring to India, as one of Sir Peregrine Bertie's Aides- 
de-camp. They are both well-principled young men, 
good and improving companions for Louis." 

The drawing room seemed quite homelike to 
me ; over the chimneypiece was a portrait of Prince 
Charles, exactly like the one in the white rose room 
at Oakhurst ; the Baroness told us it had been given 
by the Prince to their ancestor Louis Stukeley, bro- 
ther of the Chevalier Alfred Stukeley. "The Cheva- 
lier," she said, " was father to Sir Francis, the present 
Baronet." 

There were several portraits of Stukeleys, some 
old views of Oakhurst, and of Stukeley Eoyal, in 
old-fashioned frames^ hanging on the walls ; and she 
showed us many interesting family reliques which she 
had brought with her to England, when she left Er- 
mansdorff for the last time ! And she told us the 
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circumstances which led her to settle at St. Kieran's 
since the death of General Montolieu, " the children's 
uncle," and her own first cousin. 

We had quite a treat of beautifiil German music 
in the evening; the young Montolieus were quite 
musicians, and they also sang sweetly. It was nearly 
twelve o'clock when Louis and the young men rowed 
us to the opposite shore, where our carriage was wait- 
ing, and we returned to Eandown, delighted with the 
day we had passed. 

At that time the transit of letters was much slower 
than at present, and you may quite imagine how 
anxiously we were watching for the answers to those 
we had written to Oakhurst and St. Bernard's on first 
meeting the Montolieus; and we had since written 
the interesting particulars of their story to our mutual 
relations. 

The Baroness had been living for more than four 
years at St. Kieran's. She came to Ireland with her 
children on a visit to General Montolieu, when he was 
appointed to command the district of which Kandown 
was the head quarters. The General was their father's 
only surviving brother ; he was very fond of " poor 
Alfred's children," and they all thought the perfect 
change of scene, and a life so difierent from anything 
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she had ever seen, would interest the Baroness, and 
do her good. 

But General Montolieu did not live more than a 
year after their arrival at Eandown ; his constitution 
being impaired by a severe wound, he died after a 
few days' illness, brought on by a cold. The thought- 
ful, feeling kindness his sorrowing sister experienced 
from those who had been recently only strangers, and 
her sister being abroad. Sir Thomas Sackville having 
a foreign appointment, made her wish to remain, at 
least for some time, in the neighbourhood. She 
accordingly moved with the young Montolieus to St. 
Kieran's, after the funeral of her loved brother. 

General Montolieu had taken a fancy to the little 
island, and purchased it for a comparatively trifling 
simi, intending to pass the summers there; and he 
had found pleasure in designing plans for a large 
Swiss cottage, with every English comfort, walks 
through the wood, and a garden cut out in the grass 
according to his own peculiar taste. All his plans his 
poor sister found interesting occupation in carrying 
out and perfecting, when the first stunning shock of 
grief had subsided. 

The building and improvements had employed 
many people ; garden and greenhouse plants were 
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blossoming through the wood, and many foreign 
creepers hung luxuriantly from the trees, together with 
varieties of Passion Flower, Eoses, Jessamines, &c., 
when we were at St. Kieran's. It must have cost a 
good deal, and have given occupation to many 
hands, directed by taste and the careful study of the 
habits of the plants, ere all this could have been 
effected. 

The cottage was not only very picturesque, but 
contained good-sized rooms, all furnished in perfect 
taste. The library was my favourite room ; the large 
windows opened on a wide balcony, shaded by a 
verandah, commanding lovely views of the lake, 
studded here and there with its pretty islands of 
varied size and form, and of the neighbouring 
shores. 

A few months after all her brother's plans were 
perfected, and, having ample means, she was able fully 
to carry them out, the Baroness received the unex- 
pected and distressing intelligence of the failure of the 
bank in which all their income was placed, except 
£400 a year, which still remained, being the interest 
of a sum placed in the English funds. It was a great 
trial : she had settled all her property on the young 
Montolieus, and she only spent the interest, which 
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made a very sufficient income, enabling her to aid 
many people, many useful causes, unostentatiously, 
effectively. She had never known the difficulties 
attendant on small means, so that the sudden altera- 
tion made a great difference to her ; but so quiet and 
inexpensive were her habits, and those with which 
she had trained " her children," that few retrench- 
ments were rendered necessary in the establishment 
at the island home. 

Nearly three years had passed since that great 
change in her pecuniary affairs ; she had not one 
debt then, nor did she owe anything now ; and she 
was still able to be useful and charitable in proportion 
to her slender means. She was very generous, but she 
was also very just; that is not true generosity which 
incurs unpaid expenses. She visited the poor, and 
helped them in many ways ; Louis and his sisters, too, 
delighted in doing good. 

The thoughts which caused her most anxiety, and 
most exercised her faith, related to Louis. He was 
a fine, noble-minded, steady youth, nearly seventeen 
years old ; his provision for life was the subject of 
her constant prayer, especially latterly ; and it had so 
happened, that the very day before we met Clara and 
Louis at Inch Beg she had been much pained and 
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affected by a few words spoken by a Mr. Thomberry, 
an ignorant but not ill-natured man, though he was 
purseproud and vulgar. 

He had been calling on the Baroness for the pur- 
pose of introducing his son, for he had a high opinion 
of the importance of her position. " I am quite un- 
decided whether he '11 be an ambassador, a general, or 
an admiral. I should like to buy him a general's post 
at the first, and I could well afford it ; but of course, 
like all youths, he will have to begin at the beginning. 
However, in a short time I'll buy him up to the top ; 
but there 's that fine handsome boy of yours, my Lady 
Baroness, a thorough gentleman, every inch of him; 
I wish my fellow had his looks and his manners ; but 
my son will have £12,000 a year, the least penny ; it 
frets me to think what will become of that fijie boy 
of yours, when we are dead and gone." 

" Oh never saj a careless word hath not the power to pain : 
The shaft oft opes some hidden wound that closes not again. 
"Weigh well those light-winged messengers ; 
For they have power to wound or hless, 
Lightly as they are flung." 

« « « « 

Oswald and I passed several happy days at St. 
Kieran's ; we always paid a visit to poor Judy on our 
way. Her anxiety had become very distressing; 
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hope had rapidly fled, and she had quite sunk in de- 
spondency. One day, during conversation with her 
father, we found that he had been for several years in 

Sir 's regiment, who, when severely wounded, 

he had carried off the field, when a young subaltern 
he was left for dead — had watched over him, and been 
the means of saving his life. Oswald made a note of 
the circumstance in old Corogan's own words, and 
showed it to Colonel Mowbray, the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral, who, like himself, never lost an opportunity of 
doing a benevolent action, or saying a kind word. 

Sir , now Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, 

was to review the troops at Eandown the next 
day. The result was poor Larry's discharge ! The 
joy, the rapture of Judy, the happiness of her father, 
words could never paint. You can imagine the heart- 
felt gladness with which we told them the good news, 
and wrote for them to Larry in their own touching, 
quaint, spirit-stirring words. 

We had just left Corogan's cottage, and were 
walking down to the shore, where Peter Corogan 
waited to row us in his boat to the island, and we 
were escorted by a bevy of their affectionate sympa- 
thizing friends, whose blessings, kindly spoken, were 
indeed music to the ear, when a well-remembered, 
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long unheard, and welcome voice, called, " Oswald ! 
Oswald !" and with rapid steps Edward Stukeley 
overtook us ; we were indeed rejoiced ! 

Captain Ogilvie was with him. '* I have come 
quicker than our letters, Oswald ! so Ogilvie* tells me. 
You had only left your house half an hour before I 
arrived there ; and we have walked so quickly, that 
I am almost out of breath." 

And so he was ; he looked very pale and ill ; we 
had never seen him so agitated. He clasped Oswald's 
hand, and sat down on one of the rocks. 

" I have not seen you, Oswald," he said, with deep 
feeling, ** but you have been ever in my thoughts — 
I have not seen you since that charge at Waterloo, 
when you preserved my life. When I was wounded, 
and my horse killed, in defending me you lost your 
good right arm !*' 

And, ah ! how sadly he looked for a moment at my 
beloved husband's empty sleeve, and then covered his 
face with his hand, deeply affected. With instinctive 
good feeling the country people dispersed, while 
Captain Ogilvie walked to Corogan's cottage. We 
had a long conversation with the cousin who was to 
us both as a dear brother. 

He told us the happiness our accounts of the Mon- 
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tolieus had given. "The Stukeleys," he said; "we 
must always call them by the old name ; my grand- 
father makes a point of it, and it is necessary. He 
has written all about it to the Baroness, and wishes 
to arrange everything himself on the subject. All at 
home have written to you and Laura. There are let- 
ters in abundance en route — most dilatory letters they 
are; for they set oflPbefore me, and I wrote to tell you 
of my coming. Three years, very nearly three years, 
have passed, Oswald, since I have seen my little sis- 
ter. You are both missed at Oakhurst in everything ; 
Oakhurst is not the same without you; I do not 
know what we should do without little Bertha ; indeed, 
she is a brightening to us all; for we dwell on the 
past — buried hopes — ^the sainted dead! old times, gone 
for ever. It has been hapiness, though, to each of us 
now, the dear old Count's dying wish being so com- 
pletely fulfiUed." 

His voice was broken, and he looked sadly— he 
was very much altered. 

"Dear Edward," Oswald said, "your goodness, 
your generous mind, I have always known, and I 
have always loved and honoured you from my heart ; 
but I did not know until yesterday the extent of all 
you have done for us. You thought we should never 
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know it ; but Sir Peregrine's old friend, General 
Percy, told me yesterday. To you, under God's 
blessing, I owe my life's being so happy as it is. 
To think of your being unhappy, to know of your 
sadness, is the great trial, the only trial of our life. 
There will be brightness for you yet, Edward ; 
the prayers of grateful hearts are always heard, you 
know!" 

Oswald's fine, expressive countenance shewed the 
deep sensibility of his warm heart and earnest charac- 
ter, as he laid his hand on the shoulder of his early 
friend, who looked up to him affectionately, with a 
melancholy smile. 

Just then Peter Corogan called out from the boat, 
" Och ! Major, your Honour, the big dinner bell from 
the island rung out twice, and the ould butler will 
be mad entirely; they say he never yet was kept 
waiting, but he 'd go mad all out." 

There was certainly no time to lose ; we saw Cap- 
tain Ogilvie emerging from Corogan's cottage; we 
persuaded Edward to accompany us. " We must 
hurry over, for the old German butler personifies 
punctuality ; Louis says the hour of the day may be 
known by what he is about." So saying, Oswald 
handed me into the little boat, and then stepped in 
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himself. Edward soon entered into all that was going 
on with his usual frank courtesy, and kindly interest; 
and it was agreed he should be introduced as an old 
friend of ours, without mentioning his name. 

" I feel certain," Captain Ogilvie said, ** that the 
Baroness will guess who you are at once, Stukeley ; 
for you might pass for Louis' elder brother, and peo- 
ple would even then remark on the strong family 
likeness. You will be charmed with them all, and 
decidedly lose your heart to one of the young ladies. 
They are both very pleasing and beautiful, but very 
different from each other. Notwithstanding all the 
kind assurances to the contrary, I am afraid of being 
very much de tropy' he added; " in fact, of appearing 
very intrusive ; though I scarcely feel as a stranger, 
they have interested me so much, and are so very 
kind to me." 

Edward and Captain Ogilvie rowed us quickly 
across the lake ; we observed Helen, the white cat in 
her arms, and Louis with his dogs, hastening along 
the shore, to meet us as we landed on the pier. 

" We were afraid you were prevented coming, and 
we have been watching for you anxiously. I will run 
on, and tell Ernie you are come," said Helen, after wel- 
coming us affectionately, and shaking hands with Cap- 
2 A 
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tain Ogilvie. She looked up at the stranger with a 
pleased surprise, and for a moment earnestly at Louis, 
and then, walking on quickly, she was soon of sight 
among the trees, but not before she had looked back 
two or three times. 

Louis had a very neatly made fishing rod in his 
hand : " I have just finished it. Major Oliphant — -it is 
very light, and will not tire your hand, as I am afraid 
the heavy one I made before must have done." 

Edward Stukeley looked at him with great interest ; 
the likeness of their features was very striking. "Who 
is that officer?" whispered Louis to me; "I think 
my father must have been very like him, only older. 
Do you remember the miniature in Ernie's dressing 
room ? It is so like that officer, only not so sad look- 
ing. What is his name ? " 

" Stukeley, Louis — his name is Stukeley !" 

" Stukeley," he exclaimed, " the Edward Stukeley 
you and Major Oliphant have told us so much of. 
My brave, good cousin, Captain Stukeley! I am 
very glad to see you. Sir;" and he grasped Edward'a 
hand, who warmly shook hands with him, and then 
kissed his fair forehead, and said, " I am rejoiced to 
meet you, my young cousin ; my grandfather is looking 
forward to welcoming you all to old Oakhurst, and 
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has written to you. You have many friends in Cum- 
beriand." 

As Edward earnestly and rapidly spoke, the sad- 
ness which had for a long time cast its melancholy 
shadow passed away, his countenance brightened 
once more. Then, indeed, the brightening of his life 
began. No sorrow clouded, no sad memory or anxiety 
preyed on him for more than two years of happiness, 
such as is rarely experienced on this earth. And 
then, the eternity of happiness became his, where 
there is no sorrow, no more parting — 

'* Brief life is here the portion, 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care ; 
The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life, is there !" 

Again, I must not anticipate, although the close of 
my "Old Memories of th« Stukeleys" is drawing 
very near. 

I walked on with Oswald and Captain Ogilvie, and 
we were soon in the drawing room, where we found 
Helen had just had time to expatiate "on the likeness 
to Louis of a strange officer who had just landed with 
the Oliphants;" the likeness being " absolutely ludi- 
crous," she said. She was very amusing; and her 
choice of words, not being always the most appro- 
priate, often entertained us. 
2a2 
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We now pursued the ori^al plan of introducing 
Edward as an old firiend, notwithstanding my having 
so immediately enlightened Louis. The Baroness was 
too well bred to persevere in inquiring our friend's 
name; but Clara and Helen endeavoured with all 
thdr powers of persuasion to procure the information 
firom Captain Ogilvie, who had great amusement in 
parrying their questions. He had brought them some 
firanks, and impressions of seals for their collections, 
the fiishionable collections made by young ladies 
then; both subjects were interesting; autographs are 
always so, and the Montolieus had some curious im- 
pressions of seals, ancient and modem, especially of 
regiments, and of foreign coats of arms. 

The time passed on, and old Ereisa's (the butler's) 
head appeared every now and then, as he gently 
opened the door, and despairingly looked in. No sign 
of Edward or Louis, dinner hour long, very long 
past At last they arrived; it appeared that Louis, 
in the excitement and interest he felt in the conver- 
sation of his newly found cousin, had turned into the 
path leading from the cottage, and they had been 
nearly round the island before he perceived the mis- 
take. 

When they entered the drawing room, Edward 
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apologized much for their having inadvertently taken 
the wrong path ; he looked very animated and happy. 
The Baroness saw at once who he was, and affection- 
ately welcomed him. They were all delighted with 
each other ; and there were so many subjects of in- 
terest to converse on, that the time sped along very 
rapidly. 

It was late on a beautiful autumnal night when 
we returned to Kandown ; Captain Ogilvie and Peter 
Corogan rowed us to the town. The lake was beau- 
tifully calm ; the deep blue of the sky, the stars shone 
so clearly, the moon's bright path on the water, the 
sparkling caused by the oars, the perfect stillness of 
the air, except for the strange weirdlike sound of the 
corncrake in some of the fields along the shore — all 
was soothing and pleasant ; and we enjoyed our ex- 
cursion very much. Moreover, we arrived without 
any further adventure at the same place where we 
landed when poor Cicely was rescued. Edward 
Stukeley remained in the island: he was charmed 
with the relations at last and so unexpectedly re- 
stored to " their own people," and they became much 
attached to him from the first day. 

How many prayers were answered by the restora- 
tion of the widow and orphans to their kindred — 
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prayers offered on earth by saints then in heaven ! 
How many anxious prayers of the loving, patient, long- 
suffering aunt for the orphans I were then fiilfOled. 

" Bq prayerful— ^aek, and thou wilt have 

Strengiih eqiial to thy day ; 
Prayer clasps the hand that guides the world : 

Oh, make it then thy stay ! 
Ask largely, and thy Grod will be 
A kindly Giver unto thee !" 



It would be impossible to describe the happiness, 
the thankfulness, Oswald and I felt at having been so 
mercifully made the means of discovering the long 
lost, anxiously looked for relations of those whom we 
so dearly, so gratefully loved. And that happiness 
was much increased by perceiving Edward's admira- 
tion of Clara. She was very beautiful ; the graceful, 
imaffected simplicity of her manners, the sweetness 
of her disposition, the refinement and cultivation of 
her mind, charmed him ; and he spoke of her with 
enthusiasm, when, after having passed a few days at 
the island, he came to see us at Eandown. . 

The weather had been very fine ; there had been 
excursions to St. John's, the ruins of a settlement of 
Knights Hospitallers on the borders of the lake, and 
to some other ruins on Inch Dhu, an island several 
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miles fiirther off, to which Edward had been invited 
with his cousins by General and Mrs. Stuart. Captain 
Ogilvie, Mr. Fairfax, and some of the other officers, 
and two or three families of the neighbourhood, were 
likewise invited. 

All our young friends enjoyed these and several 
other excursions which followed very much, but 
we preferred remaining at home. We were very 
much pleased and interested in hearing of their adven- 
tures, and they liked relating them to us. Very happy 
we were to hear of Edward's cheerfulness, and of his 
increasing and marked attentions to his sweet young 
cousin, to whom he soon became devotedly attached. 
« « « « 

The time of the Quarter Sessions at Randown drew 
near ; the Big Boccogh was not yet found ; but there 
was an accumulation of evidence forthcoming, and 
there were many witnesses fully proving the strange 
circumstances of his history ; and it was a remarkable 
and important coincidence that, just as the evil deeds 
of this man were being brought fully to light, Oswald 
and Edward should both be at Kandown ; and, in con- 
sequence, more than one portion of his career which 
might not otherwise have been discovered was made 
clear. 
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It was only two days before the Sessions com- 
menced, when a desperate quarrel between two beg- 
garwomen who had been great allies took place; 
and •' Peg Sky," one of them, ** to spite^^ " Catch 
Feeny" (as she amiably declared) made known the 
whereabouts of " the Big Boccogh," who was accord- 
ingly arrested, and taken off to prison. 

These beggarwomen called each other all manner 
of bad names. At last one of them said, '^ It takes 
the likes of me to know the likes of you !" As the 
very climax of the character of both, this phrase is 
worth recording. 

The trial of the Big Boccogh lasted for three days ; 
Oswald, Edward, and the officers who attended it were 
very much impressed with the efficiency of the Irish 
lawyers, and of the Quarter Sessions at the time. It 
was a very curious trial ; and we had no idea when it 
began that it could in any way interest our family 
personally. 

It was proved that the Big Boccogh personated 
two distinct characters, about the same time, at Ran- 
down and elsewhere ; and so well did he manage, and so 
clever were the disguises and deceptions he practised 
in speech and actions, that his identity was only dis- 
covered after his attempt to murder Cicely at the canal. 
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As the Big Boccogh, he was taken about the 
country and town in a sort of wheelbarrow of large 
dimensions, which he called his ^^ Jolly FUd^^ and 
there was a grinning, mischievous, cimning young 
man, said to be " a natural " or idiot, but who in 
reality was far from an idiot, for he was " mighty 
cute," and deeply scheming, and with uncommon 
adroitness executed the bidding of his father the Big 
Boccogh. 

The trial of this man — Dennis Fogarty was his real 
name — brought out many strange combinations in 
the story of his adventures and crimes. When he per- 
sonated the " big beggarman," grinning Tim Flaherty 
was his cognomen. It is sad to reflect on the exten- 
sive power for evil, which results from a strong reso- 
lution, great determination, and force of character, 
when possessed by the unscrupulous and unprin- 
cipled, even in the lowest class. This was quite 
exemplified in the history of this man, who, although 
little past middle age, and having apparently never 
possessed the least claim to influence, had gone 
through a variety of adventures, and had been the in- 
strument of more mischief and confusion than one 
would suppose possible. 

At one time he was connected with smugglers, and 



^ 
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was one of the minor agents employed by Anthony 
Belfield! It was during the period that impostor 
personated Count BadclyjBT at Errington Park ; the 
big beggarman of Bandown then appeared at Stuke- 
ley Royal in the character of Denny Maclaughlan, 
who robbed old Humby the postman, and took pos- 
session of the fifty pound cheque, belonging to dear 
old Mrs. Sturdevant. After he obtained that money 
he escaped under another nom de guerre to New 
York, where he remained for some time. He ab- 
stracted from the post office at Stukeley Koyal the 
letters to Oakhurst and the Bectory which the true 
Count Radclyff wrote after his deliverance from the 
dungeon, and took them with him to America, in- 
tending to terrify Belfield. After a long time he re- 
turned to Randown, whence he originally came. Very 
superstitious, very covetous, and fond of money, 
which he squandered rapidly, after acquiring in all 
sorts of ways, except those of honest industry, he 
*' dreamed" more than once, ** when dhrames and not 
sleep came into his head," that he should certainly 
find "gould" in different parts of the ruins of St. 
John's ; of course, in this romantic expectation the in- 
defatigable adventurer was disappointed. 

Then he joined illicit distillers, some of whom 
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united with him in breaking into a farmhouse, and soon 
afterwards carried off poor Cicely's daughter, who was 
staying there. She was a beautiful girl, and he was 
very angry with her because she had seen his face, 
when the crape fell off, and had called out his name, 
when he robbed her imcle's farm. Poor Cicely, who 
doated on her daughter, and had long been weak in 
intellect, then became deranged ; she was always try- 
ing to find out Sim, the big beggarman, in the hope 
of discovering " poor Nora, mavourneen machree," 
as Cicely called her unfortunate child. At last the 
villain resolved to get Cicely '* out of the way," as 
he called it ; and we know how mercifully and won- 
derfully she was rescued, when he endeavoured to 
drown her. 

It appeared that in the character of the Big Boc- 
cogh he had, with his son, enticed her to meet him 
on the banks of the canal under the pretence of lead- 
ing her to where Sim the beggarman had hid 
*' Nora alanna I*' 

Several weeks previously Cicely had found her 
daughter, and had been with her for some hours ; they 
tried to escape together, but Sim overtook them, and 
brought them both back his prisoners. The poor girl 
was afterwards able to effect her mother's escape, and 
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gave her the packet of papers on which he set such 
great value ; she said they were of consequence to a 
grand and good family in England. She hated him, 
and managed to get the " big coat," in which she had 
seen him stitch the papers, and covering them over 
with bits of cloth. She told her mother to take them 
to General Stuart, " who would know the rights about 
them." Discovering the loss of the " big coat" with 
the papers, the beggarman in the disguise of the Boc- 
cogh, and in his * jolly flat," pursued her, and then he 
first resolved on soon putting her to death. After 
Cicely was taken off from Mrs. Muchmore's, he and 
the boy landed her ten miles from Kandown, and took 
her to the midst of a boggy swamp, not far from the 
borders of the river. They left her there far from all 
human aid, but poor Cicely was providentially pro- 
tected ; she wandered on till she reached the highroad 
leading to the town, and two days afterwards she 
arrived at General Stuart's. 

The search for the intended murderer and the boy 
was prosecuted with great promptitude, but it was 
many days before they were discovered. 

The trial was carried on with consummate ability ; 
it resulted in the transportation for life of Dennis Fo- 
garty, alias Denny Maclaughlan, alias Sim Flaherty, 
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&c. &c. Cicely was so terrified at the perils she en- 
countered while wandering about the country, and so 
happy at having her unfortunate daughter with her 
again, that she gave up all wish to ramble ; and she 
most affectingly urged us ** to find them a place 
where they would be in pace and quiet, far off from 
every one in the wide world they ever knew before !" 

We wrote their sad story to my dear Aunt Stuke- 
ley, who became much interested in them, and they 
were in consequence soon settled together in one of 
the almshouses at Stukeley Koyal, where the re- 
mainder of their lives was passed peaceably and hap- 
pily. You can imagine the mingled emotions of old 
Sally Grourke, whose self-importance had greatly in- 
creased, Edward told us, since we had been at Kan- 
down, and it was an exceeding gratification to her that 
her native town and its neighbourhood would be 
henceforward so peculiarly interesting to the " good 
great, ould family of the Stukeleys, the Lord bless 
them all," she said, " for ever and a day !" 

Edward remained at St. Eieran*s for more than two 
months, during which Louis accompanied Oswald and 
me to Oakhurst. He became very dear to all our be- 
loved relations. Countess Ehrenstein said she looked 
on the Baroness as a long-absent sister, and she 
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showed the warmest and most generous interest in her 
and the young Radclyff Stukeleys ; she hoped to be 
allowed to call them her children also. 

Sir Francis purchased Louis a commission in the 
Coldstream Guards, having previously arranged every- 
thing for his resuming the name of their ancestors^ 
together with that of Radclyff, according to the 
will of Count Hildebrand ; so that his young cousin 
was gazetted as " Louis Stukeley Montolieu Stukeley 

Radclyff." 

* * * * 

When Oswald and I returned to Randown, dear 
Barbara accompanied us, and remained with us for 
the winter. We had indeed enjoyed our visits to our 
relations ; and when we left them in the course of a 
few weeks — for my dear husband could not obtain long 
leave of absence — ^they were all rejoicing with us in 
the prospect of the marriage of Edward and Clara. 

The season was too far advanced — it was now win- 
ter — for the Baroness to travel, therefore her journey 
to Cumberland was postponed to the spring. Bar- 
bara was often staying at St. Kieran's ; they loved her 
very much, and she loved them dearly too. She was, 
as ever, the friend, the useful, affectionate, thoughtful 
friend of all. 
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Edward went to Oakhurst for a short time, prepa- 
ratory to his marriage ; Norman and Louis came with 
him to St. Kieran's when he returned, and soon after- 
wards Edward and Clara were married ; the ceremony 
was performed by Norman, and took place at Ran- 
down. It was on a very bright and sunny day in 
December, 1816. 

Every anticipation of happiness, every bright hope 
was fulfilled, while sweet Clara Stukeley lived. She 
was spared just two years, only two years ; and then, 
a few days after the birth of a son, she was taken to 
her heavenly home ! and the following week Edward 
died of fever. They are both for ever happy now — 
they were not long separated. 

My dear Aunt Stukeley did not long survive. 

" So from time to time the Saviour 
Calleth home His servants still, 
One by one, the many mansions 
In His Father's house to fill !" 

The little boy Alfred, an orphan ere he had lived 
a fortnight, grew up to be a blessing to all his family, 
to all who have ever known him, and his sphere of 
usefulness is an extended one. 

Sir Francis and Barbara were both spared until 
very old, beloved, revered, honoured ; Sir Francis 
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lived to extreme old age, and was succeeded by his 
great grandson, Sir Alfred, who married my only sur- 
viving child, Clementina Oliphant, before the death of 
her beloved father ! She was then very young; she is 
very beautiful, very gifted, very good — ever worthy 
of him. 



* When upon my wearied ear 

Earth's last echoes faintly die, 
Then shaU angel harps draw near, 
All the chorus of the sky. 

The long hushed voice shall blend again 
Sweetly in that welcome strain ; 

Yes, mine own, lamented long, 
Shine amid the angel throng !" 



THE END. 



